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MADAME VALCOUR’S 
LODGER 


CHAPTER I 


Tse front steps were very tall; the house was of 
brick, one storey on a basement, a high basement, and 
there were two large windows on either side of the 
front door. The blinds on the right hand side were 
always open, those on the left were always closed. 
Oaks hung over the house and a high fence on one 
side concealed the garden. This was the frontage on 
the street, a quiet, broad street, which, even in its 
quietness, was unobtrusively, yet definitely American. 
Outwardly the house was rather English in appear- 
ance; inside it was French, legally as well as atmospher- 
ically. It was the residence of the French consul. 
For thirty years Monsieur Valcour had represented 
his country—he and the big flag that on ordinary 
occasions was kept rolled on its staff behind the hall 
door. There had not been many demands upon the 
consul’s time in those pleasant days before the war, 
but from the beginning of the great conflict a con- 
tinuous and harassing procession mounted the tall 
steps and kept pulling the jangling bell. Monsieur 
Valcour went dutifully at every summons, but slowly 
and heavily. The business that he was called upon 
to attend to became more and more complicated 
every day. 

“Henri, the bell!” Madame would call command- 
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ingly from the window. Then Monsieur would groan 
and begin his slow progress from the garden, up the 
basement steps to the door. There he would groan 
again, and raise his hands and his eyes to heaven, in 
meek protest against the fate that had descended 
upon him. 

“Entrez,” he would say gently. Monsieur Valcour 
was always gentle. ‘‘You desire to go to France, my 
man? No? But to lend a small sum to the govern- 
ment?” Again he would groan. ‘That is wonderful 
magnificent! But—return at this hour to-morrow. 
I will consult my tables and inform you how further 
to proceed.” 

At least, however, such men could be spoken to in 
French. There were at times demands almost insup- 
portable upon his English, and Monsieur’s English 
could not stand unusual strain. Thirty years in 
America had done little to perfect it; he still fumbled 
for his words, and pronounced even those that he 
achieved with such strange inflection and emphasis 
that the uninitiated could scarcely tell his English 
from his French. He was an old man, Monsieur Val- 
cour. His hair and his beard were white—there were 
little curling ducktails all around the back of his neck. 
He wore a long coat of greenish hue, and- trousers, 
loose and shapeless, also green. America was bounded 
for him by his fence and by the walls of the high 
stooped house where he lived. He had hyacinths in 
rows in his garden, and he could almost fancy there 
that he was in France—until the war began to make 
exacting demands upon him. He could not spend a 
day then without interruptions. Of course he wished 
to do his duty for France, but the questions that people 
asked him he believed even the most clever American 
could scarcely answer. 
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Fortunately, there was always Madame Valcour. 
To Madame he reported the matter and an answer 
would be forthcoming on the morrow—a very good 
answer, too. There had been no complaint of the 
French consul during the war. Now, happily, he 
found more time for hyacinths and tulips; life had 
assumed once more its pleasant peaceful routine. 
Madame’s presence in the window above no longer 
summoned him to meet the disturbing element invad- 
ing the consulate. 

It was a winter day, yet warm, as with the first 
pulse of the spring. The hyacinths had broken ground; 
Monsieur got down slowly on his knees and made sure 
of the fact. There were distinct cracks radiating from 
many small centers, and here and there a stiff point 
of green had pushed its way to the light. 

“He done bus out,” Jeremiah remarked. Jeremiah 
was a small person of color, the son of the cook. So 
far he had escaped the activities of the department of 
public education—to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
He split kindling for his mother, and attended Mon- 
sieur Valcour in the garden. 

“Elles se levent, garcon,” the old gentleman cor- 
rected him kindly. 

“Oui, Monsieur.” Jeremiah had taken on no small 
amount of French while fulfilling his duties, yet the 
vernacular remained his spontaneous expression. Ma- 
dame had made for him a blue jacket, garnished with 
three brass buttons, and the garment was his pride. 
Its cut was antiquated, the tails and sleeves a trifle 
short, but Jeremiah felt that it became him. 

“The vilet bloomin’,” he announced from his 
greater proximity to the lowly plants. 

Monsieur Valcour groaned deeply. ‘Do not speak of 
the veeolette, Sheremiah; the cheeken have peek them.” 
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“I run them chicken ev’ry day,” Jeremiah declared. 
“Ma say he goin’ to wring he neck if he fly cross dat 
fence one mo’ time.” 

Monsieur made no answer; he was getting down 
beside the border of violets. 

‘*Mus’ pick ’em?” Jeremiah asked, and he squatted 
down beside the consul. 

“Yes. The first veeolette for Madame. The first 
for her,” Monsieur repeated to himself. 

Jeremiah, the assistant, searched the garden, snap- 
ping off short stems and crowding blue heads together, 
but the consul carefully picked a dozen violets or more 
and held them loosely bunched, the while he muttered 
to himself in metrical French. Jeremiah did not even 
try to hear, he was accustomed to Monsieur’s mutter- 
ing. Monsieur Valcour was a lover of the poets, the 
older poets—Hugo, Lamartine. He was so occupied 
that Jeremiah got all the way around the bed, making 
a clean sweep as he went before Monsieur had finished 
the small section left for him to cover. He threw one 
glance at the blue knob that Jeremiah presented to 
him. His hand went up again and he groaned. 

Jeremiah had known this to be an expression of 
pleasure, seemingly beyond words. He was unpre- 
pared for Monsieur’s remark. 

“You have ruin them, garcon.” 

“Suh? What I do?” . 

“The stem—they are so short.” 

“It come off dat away.” 

“Non, Sheremiah.”” Monsieur exhibited the long 
stems that he held in his hand. 

“Dem is diff’ent,” Jeremiah affirmed. ‘“Ain’t you 
goin’ to fix em?” he asked. The heads so irregularly 
placed offended his sense of order. | 
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“Non. You may keep yours; Madame do not like 
them so squeeze.” 

“I goin’ to put ’em on me,” Jeremiah said with 
delight. “He sweet!” He held the little bunch 
jammed against his nose and drew in a breath of 
satisfaction. “I wishen I could fin’ a pin,” he said 
to himself aloud, for both Jeremiah and Monsieur 
Valcour addressed more than half their conversation 
to themselves. He searched minutely about the yard. 
‘““Vha one,” he cried at length. He fastened the bunch 
of violets with great difficulty to a fold that he had 
gathered up in the blue jacket, and, pulling back his 
chin for a better view, he looked down upon himself 
with pride. 

Monsieur was not observant; he was murmuring 
poetry and gazing far away through the board fence 
into the land of his youth. : 

“Monsieur, looka me!” Jeremiah insisted, raising 
his voice so that it might carry to the distance where 
Monsieur had evidently wandered. The boy was 
accustomed to hallooing him in this fashion. 

Monsieur Valcour came back slowly and focussed 
his gaze on the little figure in front of him. ‘Magni- 
fique,” he said indulgently. “It is the flower of 
Napoleon.” 

Jeremiah put his nose down sideways and smelled 
his bouquet, and then, because he felt it incumbent 
upon himself to sustain the attention directed upon 
him, he began capering around in the silly fashion 
that little boys who are noticed affect. Monsieur 
uttered an exclamation of distaste, but Jeremiah did 
not hear him; he was twirling around and around, 
and at last he fell over on the grass quite dizzy. He 
lay there for a time, regaining the equilibrium both of 
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his ego and of his head, while Monsieur’s thoughts 
‘drifted out again through the fence. 

The day was beautiful, not too radiant in its clear- 
ness—there was a soft quality in the air and a slight 
haze across the blue of the sky. The long window in 
in the room above was open. Beside it, at a table 
covered with black oil cloth, sat Madame Valcour. 
She sat there, with brief intermissions from ten in the 
morning until ten at night with her pupils. The room 
was a school room, and during the long years of Ma- 
dame’s residence in this country the youth of the town 
had there acquired its knowledge of French. Her 
ivory pointer must have travelled many patient miles 
through verbs alone. Her delicate lips many thousand 
times had set the impossible example to blundering 
young America—“‘J’ai eu, tu as eu.” She had pretty 
teeth, white and small, and her mouth was mobile yet 
strong. ‘‘Nous avons eu, vous avez eu.” 

It looked so easy. With their eyes on Madame’s 
lips her pupils followed her. ‘Nous avons oo, vous 
avez oo.” They knew something was wrong but they 
kept up bravely. 

It required some courage to receive instruction from 
Madame. In spite of a dimple that flashed occasion- 
ally in her parchment colored cheek, there was an air 
of dignity and reserve about her. Her heavy hair was 
iron grey, and she wore it cut short. It rose with a 
fine spring above her forehead and cleared her shoul- 
ders in the back. People who liked to find resem- 
blances said she looked like Rosa Bonheur. She 
looked like a personage, at any rate, and all the more 
so for the fact that her clothes were so far behind the 
modern era that the majority of her pupils could not 
even place them in history. She wore for dress occa- 
sions a full gored skirt of black silk. It had a panel 
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ornamented with pasamenterie and it distinctly flared 
Her hat was of black lace, and her tight silk cloak 
reached to her knees. When she taught she was 
dressed in plain black wool, a silk apron, a sacque 
with tails, and a little circular cape. She was rather 
broad for her height, as French women often are, and 
she held herself very straight with a slight rigidity of 
her shoulders and arms. Her nose was large and 
forceful, and her eyes—. There was only one word 
for Madame’s eyes and it is a word that must be used 
with care—magnificent. They were splendid grey eyes, 
with a fine intelligence in them, well set, too, and 
shaded with long lashes. 

She saw life so clearly; there was not much glamour 
for her—there could never have been—but Monsieur 
was different—he had a pretty sentiment. It was quite 
right that Monsieur should raise hyacinths while she 
drilled in the French verbs. Now and then she left 
her arm chair at the head of the table and walked 
up and down the room. 

That winter morning she stood at the open window 
and looked down at Monsieur bending over the 
flower bed and at Jeremiah stretched upon the dried 
grass. 

Monsieur heard her and looked up. “Ah, what a 
vision,” he cried. ‘‘The sun shines from the window, 
Mathilde!” 

Madame smiled. All of her appearances had been 
visions to Monsieur. “Do the hyacinths come up?” 
she inquired. 

“For the first time to-day. You remember that 
day, my beloved, in the first of spring when we walked 
together in the garden of your father’s chateau?” 

“I remember, Henri.” 

Monsieur put his hand upon his heart and bowed 
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his head. ‘That was the day that heaven came into 
my life.” 

“You can say that, Henri?” How different was 
Madame’s French from that of Monsieur. Her enun- 
ciation was clear, and her voice low and carrying, 
while his guttural tones were altogether unintelligible 
to the pupils listening by the table within, the while 
they laboriously worked out sentences about its mak- 
ing cold and hot. 

It made very pretty weather in the garden; so 
thought Madame Valcour, looking out. The pupils 
at the table never suspected the longing that was in 
her eyes. 

“Can you not come out, my adored one?” Monsieur 
asked. : 

“Not yet, Henri. After dinner perhaps you shall 
show me the bulbs.” 

“I shall exist until then.” It was the note of sin- 
cerity that made Monsieur’s statement so convincing. 

Madame smiled. There was constant refreshment 
of spirit for her in Monsieur’s romantic devotion— 
a fountain of youth that kept the illusion of her charm 
for them both. It was an inestimable gift that he 
made to her daily, and she was clever enough to 
understand it to be such. The pupils and the verbs 
were not too great a price to pay for it. Besides, 
Monsieur did very much more. Was he not the 
consul of France? And did he not labor ceaselessly 
in the garden? The hyacinths brought a very neat 
little sum each year. 

Monsieur’s gaze did not waver; he looked up at her 
as long as she deigned to illumine the window. Her 
glance at length moved onward to Jeremiah sprawled 
upon the grass at the end of the garden. He felt it 
centering upon himself, and he sat up. 
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“Is that the service to which you put your blue 
coat, Jeremiah?” Madame inquired in gentle but dis- 
tinct sarcasm. 

She spoke in French, but Jeremiah, understanding 
“blue coat” and the tone of disapproval, replied at 
once. *‘Excusez moi, Madame.” 

The pupils at the table lifted their eyes from their 
exercise books and leaned toward the window. The 
mention of Jeremiah seemed to bring them into the 
conversation. They saw that Madame was amused, 
furthermore, she had spoken with such careful clear- 
ness that they realized they were expected to under- 
stand, and, like Jeremiah, they too recognized ‘‘blue 
coat.” 

Jeremiah got up at once, and, hunting about for 
something to do, he found the hatchet and a piece of 
lightwood that he was supposed to cut into kindling 
splinters—Madame had a dynamic personality. At 
the sound of the wood-chopping the pupils laughed, 
permitted that diversion by the smile of their instruc- 
tress. They knew Jeremiah. He was a diverting fig- 
ure in the solemn establishment. 

The establishment was one of charm, however, the 
charm of mystery and of the unknown, due as much 
to Madame’s reserve as to the foreign atmosphere sur- 
rounding her. An unending stream of pupils came and 
went during unceasing hours, but never was a curious 
gaze turned one inch beyond the limits set by Madame’s 
courteous assumption, and never was a step taken 
beyond the corridor to the schoolroom. She had no 
altercations with her pupils; she indulged neither in 
threats nor in imprecations. She met them merely 
with the reserved, the simple, the dominating air of 
a very great lady, which was probably quite as good 
for them in its way as was the elegance of her intona- 
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tion and the extreme magnitude of the tasks she re- 
quired of them. The high walls of the schoolroom 
were hung with oil paintings, large and small, without 
frames. Most of the pupils had not seen oil paintings 
without frames, and they looked at them always with 
interest. Sometimes Madame used them as the sub- 
ject for French conversation: 

“Do you see the large picture upon the wall?” 

“Yes, Madame, I see it.” 

“Tell me the subject of the painting.” 

The subject, of course, was difficult—in French. 
How much more interesting it would have been to 
ask in plain English, “Why haven’t the pictures got 
frames?” and “Who painted them?” ‘These matters, 
however, were not revealed. It was understood that 
a luminous and romantic past lay behind Monsieur 
and Madame Valcour. Whatever it had been, it was 
open only to their memory, yet it cast a glamour about 
them for young and speculative America. One of the 
pictures, Madame volunteered, she had painted her- 
self. It was of a very large young lady walking 
through a wheat field in a very small canvas. She 
was dressed in pink with cherry colored ribbons. The 
dress was of the variety known in former days as a 
tie-back, and she carried a tiny hat in her hand. Her 
hair was dark and her eyes—her eyes could not be 
seen for her head was bent. There was just the faint- 
est possible, or rather impossible resemblance to—. 
If Madame had not said that she had painted it her- 
self! Yet sometimes people paint themselves. 

“Is it you, Madame?” The youngest pupil in the 
room had once asked that. 

“Tt is called ‘Summer,’ my child.” 

That might be a very good name for it; wheat comes 
in summer. But then, the wheat field seemed to have 
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been painted afterwards, it was such a little one, and 
the crop merely reached to the lady’s ankles. But 
how singular that she should wear pink. If Madame 
had painted pink, she must have thought that pink 
was pretty. Perhaps she still thought so. Any clue 
to the real thoughts of Madame was worthy of note. 

There were, however, certain facts concerning Ma- 
dame Valcour that revealed themselves, as, for in- 
stance, an unmistakable crackle as of paper when she 
walked. On this subject she met curiosity with com- 
plete frankness. When she surprised amused and sur- 
reptitious glances following her movements and passing 
on to join in silent merriment, she always laughed. 
The corners of her mouth turned so prettily. 

“You are correct, my children—newspapers in the 
petticoat. It is against the enemy of age. And what 
is that? Tell me.” 

Nobody knew. How should youth know? . 

“ See, I have them here too.” She would throw back 
her little cape and disclose the already familiar print 
of the Journal Des Etats Unis. ‘Do not despise the 
newspaper. It is not belles lettres, perhaps, but it 
will prevent the rheumatism. Remember, when you 
are old.” 

“Qui, Madame,” everybody said promptly, though 
nobody expected to be old. Madame, however, did 
not seem old, though of course she was not young, but 
she was vital, in spite of her reticence and the long 
hours of authority in that big chair. 

She dined at two in a basement room just off 
the garden, and long before the hour, homelike odours 
of garlic and boiled beef would make their way up- 
ward to the schoolroom and bring to the imagination 
the unconvincing suggestion that Madame partook of 
such nourishment. The basement was never invaded 
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by the inrush of pupils. The very well of the stair- 
case that dropped down into it seemed to them odd 
looking. It was quite six feet beyond the room which 
they were expected to enter. Once a favorite, a very 
little girl who knew her verbs remarkably well for her 
years, was invited to go down that mysterious stair- 
case and to dine. Madame had a good dinner that 
day—chestnuts, boiled. Georgina, the guest, declined 
them but was urged to partake. 

“No, thank you, I don’t like chestnuts,” she said. 

Madame looked at her with a slightly mocking smile. 
“Ah, and you cannot even conceal it?” 

That was a hard lesson for Georgina, but it was 
telling, and she never forgot it. Fifteen years had 
passed, and she remembered it still. It had been a 
polishing agent of some potency. 

Madame could polish very effectively. Even Jere- 
miah showed her influence. He had attained the dis- 
tinction recently of a waiter and a white jacket, to re- 
place the blue one, when he officiated at Madame’s meals. 

That day wore away slowly, but like all the 
rest it ran on toward dinner. Madame drew a sigh 
when the last of her pupils went down the front steps. 
She always accompanied them to the door. 

“Adieu, Madame!” 

“Adieu! Adieu!’? She stood there smiling, just as 
fresh, just as calm, as in the morning when she had 
told them, “Bonjour.” 

If she was fatigued no one knew it—no one except 
Monsieur, to whom she called from the schoolroom 
window now. 

“The Huns are departed, Henri.” 

Monsieur Valcour answered in sympathy with the 
undertone that he heard in her voice, rather than 
with the slight assumed gayety of her manner. 
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“Ah, my poor Mathilde!” 

He came in and mounted the basement steps slowly 
to escort her down to dinner. Jeremiah, too, appeared, 
arrayed in the white jacket, his badge of office, and 
said in his best French, ‘‘ Dinner is served, Madame.” 

The smell of onions was prevalent. The short hour 
of rest in Madame’s busy day had arrived. 


CHAPTER II 


GEORGINA BURKE needed all the polishing she could 
get. She came of good people, none better, but she 
was naturally impulsive and outspoken, as the dislike 
she had early expressed for chestnuts had already 
shown. She had a very quick mind, and she remem- 
bered everything that she put into it, so she became 
an adept in the use of French verbs and idioms. She 
was one of the pupils, besides, upon whom Madame’s 
elegance of enunciation had had marked effect. Year 
after year she took lessons, and Madame, noting her 
ability, was exacting with her in all the niceties of the 
language, ridiculing her smallest mistake as she never 
did with the others. ` 

“I have never heard even a German speak as you 
do, Georgina,” she once remarked. 

“That’s nice; I don’t want to be like a German,” 
Georgina had replied. Madame had laughed. She 
was apt to be indulgent toward Georgina, for the 
child’s frankness and impulse were to her very charming. 

Georgina did not lose those traits. They are some- 
times modified to advantage by years, but they seldom 
disappear, even with age. She had attained the very 
decided age of twenty-five, and when she came back 
to see Madame and sat in that schoolroom it seemed 
to her that the chestnut dinner had occurred in an- 
other existence. Yet, here was Madame, lined with 
the Journal Des Etats Unis as of yore. It was odd, 
however, to find that they met now almost on a plane. 
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Madame had stayed still, and she had grown up. 
She resented that last undeniable fact; the world had 
been more satisfying some years before. : 


Georgina went to see Madame late on the very 
day when Monsieur and Jeremiah had picked for her 
the first violets in the garden. It was a day like many 
others that had come and gone in that quiet French 
establishment, and Georgina could almost fancy her- 
self back in her childhood as she sat by the window 
and pretended to read Lamartine while she waited for 
Madame to get through with the last set of pupils 
before night. 

Jeremiah, summoned by Madame’s bell, at length 
brought in a lamp and set it in the middle of the long 
table. Everybody pushed up close to it. ‘There were 
gas pipes in Madame’s house but she considered oil 
less expensive as a means of illumination. A yellow 
circle shone in the grey room, and an opalescent light 
in the fading sky without. Georgina sat between the 
two, and thought as she waited. There was a good 
deal for her to think about just then. She heard 
Monsieur’s slow footsteps in the hallway; it was the 
signal for the dismissal of the class. Madame emerged 
from the shadow in which she had been sitting, but - 
from which her dominating personality had been none 
the less felt. 

“Bon soir, Madame!” 

“Bon soir!” Madame made a detaining gesture. 
“And what do you say to the young lady? Toujours 
la politesse!” 

Madame accompanied the class to the door. 


It was still light outside. Within, it was so too, 
since Georgina was there. Georgina did not suggest 
dusk or dimness of any sort. She had a very mobile 
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face, vivid brunette color, very bright dark eyes and 
irregular features. 

“I have been thinking,” she said when Madame 
returned. 

“That is unusual for you, is it not?”’ 

“Yes. It’s dangerous for me. I do better when I 
act without thinking.” 

“What is the cause of the cerebral agitation?” Ma- 
dame inquired. 

“I have come to an important pass—I’ve got to 
earn my own living.” 

“My child! But your aunt?” 

“I have quarrelled with my aunt.” 

“Impossible. Ladies do not quarrel.” 

“Well, we have. She wants me to marry my uncle’s 
nephew.” 

“Ah! And is he not comme il faut?” 

“Oh, he’s well enough.” 

“No money?” 

“Yes, he has money, but I wouldn’t marry him if 
his hair were strung with diamonds.” 

“Each hair? Georgina, consider.” 

“It would make no difference. He is so full of him- 
self—and he’s so sure of me. It infuriates me.” 

“Your aunt, however, thinks the marriage a safe 
one?” 

“It wouldn’t be safe for him,” Georgina remarked 
with a glint in her dark eyes. 

“That is not for you to consider,” Madame reminded 
her. 

“I am not considering the subject at all, but Aunt 
Emma and I have had some words on the matter, and 
the result is that I’m going to earn my own living. 
I started living with Aunt Emma too late in life to 
get accustomed to her.” 
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Madame knew Georgina’s aunt, and had thought it 
uncertain that the girl would be able to fit into her 
household. She was surprised, however, to know that 
the question of money concerned Georgina in any way. 

“ But surely your income from your father’s estate,” 
she began. Georgina’s father had been a rich man. 

“My income has gone down—it’s gone way down. 
And some of the stock I bought is not paying anything 
at all. I put my money in some bad things.” 

“Oh, mon Dieu!” Madame exclaimed. “And you, 
a child, invest your money yourself?” 

“Yes, I’m awfully sorry. I wish I hadn’t done it. 
I wouldn’t listen to Uncle’s advice, and when I came 
of age I bought something I had become interested in. 
It was silly beyond words, but I didn’t speculate,” 
Georgina insisted. “I bought some perfectly good 
stock—but I’m sitting on it, that’s all.” 

“Oh, the Americans!’ Madame exclaimed. ‘My 
child, you are more foolish than I had imagined.” 

“But life is so tame if you are not foolish once in 
a while.” 

“Well, and now what is it? You must get to work.” 

“I have something left, at least, I shan’t starve,” 
Georgina said, though she was not very proud of her 
venture in finance. 

“It would do you very great good to starve for a 
time.” 

“It might be rather an interesting experience,” the 
young woman remarked airily. 

There was a smart tone in her voice that Madame 
found objectionable. She looked at her from beneath 
her lashes. “A clever woman, Georgina, is never a 
poseur.” 

There was such an evident, such a vast difference 
between them. Madame, in her antiquated dress, her 
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simple, secluded setting, was so distinctly a woman of 
the great world, and Georgina, young, handsome, in 
sport clothes of excellent cut and style, seemed crude 
by contrast. Madame’s tone made her suddenly and 
painfully aware of the fact. 

‘I’m afraid I seem to you more than ordinarily silly 
to-day,” she said, half laughing, yet a little ashamed 
for having shown off rather stupidly. 

“By no means,” Madame said with marked em- 
phasis and courtesy. Then they both laughed. 

“It is well, Georgina, to learn one’s style, and affec- 
tation of a mental attitude should be as little yours, 
I should say, as an affectation of manner.” 

“I shall remember,” said Georgina contritely. She 
was not apt to err on the side of affectation, yet youth 
will be youth at times. “But, to go back to my 
affairs,” she said, “the point is that I must get to 
work.” 

“And what do you know how to do?” 

“Not anything.” © 

“You could teach.” 

“I might, but I don’t want to.” 

“Want to? That is a different matter,” said Ma- 
dame. ‘What is it that you wish?” 

“Td rather take up people in an airplane, or be a 
stewardess on a submarine. I haven’t the patience to 
teach, Madame.” 

“Others, like yourself, are not born patient, Geor- 
gina.” 

“Td rather die than teach.” 

“Others have thought so. And yet, teaching has 
its advantages.” 

“Do you think I could do it?” Georgina asked 
curiously. 

“I think you could do anything that you wish.” 
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Madame seldom paid compliments; Georgina was 
somewhat startled at the unqualified statement. ‘Oh, 
Madame!” 

“But, it is the truth. Do you not agree with me, 
Georgina?” 

Georgina laughed. “Yes, I think I do,” she ad- 
mitted. “And yet, there’s nothing very particular 
that I can do.” 

“Except teach,” Madame reminded her. 

“Ye-es. I couldn’t set up a school of my own, 
though, and I’d hate to be under a principal and a 
board of education.” 

“But hate is not a word that one applies to officials. 
It is a personal word, Georgina, reserved for one’s 
personal enemies.” 

“Well, if I were under them we’d surely be personal 
enemies,” Georgina exclaimed. ‘‘I’ve got to be a free- 
lance, Madame.” 

“And so you create the position of stewardess on a 
submarine. Unfortunately, it seems not to be open. 
If you should deign to teach, Georgina, what subject 
would you make your specialty?” 

“ Mathematics,” Georgina answered at once, though 
she had not thought of the matter until that moment. 
“Things are either right or wrong in mathematics, 
there’s no hairsplitting.”’ 

“Quite true,” said Madame, and she turned her 
glance away and looked out of the window. 

Georgina was a little hurt. She almost thought that 
Madame had wearied of the demands upon her sym- 
pathy and attention that she had made. After a 
moment’s pause she rose to go. | 

Madame turned quickly. “Sit down, Georgina. 
Are you quite determined concerning your uncle’s 
nephew?” 
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“Quite.” Georgina was a young woman who knew 
her mind. 

“It would be a mistake to engage in any occupation 
merely to seem more difficult to persuade,” Madame 
said clearly. 

“How can you think that I would do that, Ma- 
dame?” 

“I do not think it. Excuse me, my child. But I 
was considering. I should wish to suggest to you 
something reasonably permanent.” 

“I am not unreasonably changeable.” 

“No. Nor is April unreasonably capricious—for 
April. Youth is subject to its own variations and no 
one should take exception to them. However, an 
arrangement entered upon should have at the begin- 
ning no immediate reason for its end.” 

“No, of course not. But what arrangement were 
you thinking of?” 

Madame hesitated. ‘‘How should you like—” she 
began. z 

The front door opened and closed with a decided 
sound and a quick step in the bare passage was heard. 

“Ah, Monsieur Trudeau has returned. He is early.” 
Madame was not sorry to have their conversation 
interrupted for the moment. Perhaps it would be well 
to consider a little longer before she spoke. 

“I have not seen Monsieur Trudeau for a long time,” 
Georgina exclaimed. 

Pbilippe Trudeau had boarded with Madame for 
many years. The impression was that he had known 
the Valcours in France. That may, or may not have 
been true, for he was much younger than either of 
them and had come to America long after they had 
done so. He was slightly built, of small bones well 
put together. His hair was black, but a little thin, for 
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he was in the middle years. He wore a short black 
beard; his face showing above it was thin, but his 
eyes, also black, were pleasant and kind. He was 
always very neatly dressed. His narrow shoes seemed 
to have a sort of cracked enamel over them, and his 
clothes, never new, yet never worn, were trim looking 
and not so far behind the prevailing cut as to be notice- 
able. His tie was always black—a small string tie. 
The one touch of color about him was in the knot of 
red ribbon of the Legion of Honor that he wore upon 
the lapel of his coat. He had always worn it, and it 
gave a suggestion of romance to his personality, though 
it was something of a disappointment to know that the 
cross had been bestowed upon him for a diplomatic 
rather than a military service. He was a widower, 
Monsieur Trudeau, and he had been a widower for 
many years—since before he had come to this country. 
Whatever of happiness or gayety had been in his past, 
his existence now was colorless and monotonous, for 
he had no intimates save the two older people with 
whom he lived. Before a certain amendment to our 
Constitution had been passed, Monsieur Trudeau had 
eked out the salary from his small clerical position in 
a cotton house by selling to a limited number of gentle- 
men fine wines, shipped to him direct from France. 
“Those wine,” he always called them, and he thought 
of them with regret. He believed in obeying the law, 
so that what seemed to him the inexplicable action of 
America had put a stop to that source of income. 
He was a gentle man with the grace of manner for 
which his nation is famed. He came rapidly down the 
passage but hesitated a moment at the door. Out of 
the circle of the lamplight he could see no one clearly. 

“Excusez, Madame. I did not think to interrupt a 
lesson.” 
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“Enter, Monsieur. It is Mademoiselle Burke.” 

“Ah, Mademoiselle!” In his voice spontaneous 
pleasure sounded. There was a harsh quality in his 
accent, however. He had come from Brittany, and the 
contrast between his speech and Madame’s elegant, 
flowing French was most startling; even the gutturals 
of Monsieur Valcour fell more softly upon the ear. 
Georgina, however, was accustomed to his pronunci- 
ation. “It is long since you have been here, Made- 
moiselle.” His hand was slender, and a little parched. 

Georgina’s was firm, and pleasantly cool. She liked 
Monsieur Trudeau; he seemed to her to follow his 
cheerless existence with such courage. In spite of his 
slight physique, there was something very masculine 
about him. 

“Be seated, Monsieur,” Madame said graciously. 

“If I do not intrude, thank you,” he replied, and 
drew one of the straight chairs back a little from the 
table. 

“You always seem to have had a good cigar, Mon- 
sieur,” Georgina remarked smiling. The reflection was 
unavoidable in his presence. 

He laughed. “You remember that?” 

“Oh, yes. I like cigars—good ones. They always 
seem to go with men—nice ones.” 

“Quite on the contrary,” Madame corrected her. 
The bad ones go with nice men, who smoke them in 
unselfishness to their families.” 

“It is my one indulgence, Madame.” 

She turned to him with a gentle, caressing manner. 
“Pardon, Philippe. It is not of you that I speak. 
The man without family is under no obligation of 
sacrifice.” 

“That makes a family of rather doubtful desir- 
ability,” Georgina said. Monsieur shrugged his 
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shoulders slightly and made no effort to continue the 
discussion of families and their value. He had a 
habit of dropping rather precipitately into silence at 
times. Whether he deplored his solitary state or found 
that it relieved life of many of its difficulties could 
scaracely be told. There was a sad expression on his 
face, however, in its repose. | 

His silence was brief. He was not a man who con- 
sidered his personal affairs of general interest. He 
turned from them now with relief. ‘There is a very 
good copy of the Journal this week, Madame,” he 
said, and he opened the paper he had brought in with 
him. 

“Read the jokes,” Georgina requested as he turned 
the pages and leaned toward the light. The jokes in 
the Journal Des Etats Unis had always been the 
rewards for her perfect lessons. 

“The same as ever! Is it not, Mademoiselle?” He 
looked across at her and smiled. There was a little 
surface gayety in his manner, as though a gleam of 
sunlight had cast a sheen across a dark surface. Geor- 
gina had often just that enlivening effect upon 
quiet people. She was not noisy, but she was 
spontaneous, and a little of her interest in life and 
her vitality seemed to communicate itself across 
grey and cheerless intervals. She had the knack of 
giving a sense of companionship in living. In her 
presence past periods of stress or monotony seemed 
but to contribute to a general adventure in which all 
were engaged, and in which the recounting of difficul- 
ties could only be for the purpose of receiving counsel 
or imparting amusement. It was not merely that she 
was young; countless people are young, but Georgina, 
besides the exuberance of health, which may be rather 
depressing than otherwise to those not similarly en- 
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dowed, had a native sense of perspective and pro- 
portion. It is that which gives an idea of the oneness 
of human experience. It connects the different planes 
and harmonizes the picture. People seemed to fall 
into their proper relationship toward the whole in her 
society, and to find that relationship essential and 
pleasant—for the moment, at least. 

-~ “Read the jokes,” said Georgina. 

Why shouldn’t Monsieur Trudeau read them? To 
be sure, he never read them to himself. But why not? 
Reading them now, and laughing with her, he felt 
himself a part of that light public to whom they were 
addressed. Almost all of them had to be explained 
to Georgina, for jokes in the French language present 
difficulties that even a careful study of the rules of 
construction will not remove. 

Monsieur Trudeau read them, leaning very far 
toward the light. Then, after each one, he would look 
up tentatively, and, catching Georgina’s inquiring gaze, 
he would expound the text with great care. Not until 
her quick laugh announced her comprehension did he 
show amusement himself. Madame left the task of 
explanation to him. She never laughed aloud, but 
her expression changed very quickly and agreeably, and 
she often made some comment, or added some telling 
word that contributed largely to the success of even 
a poor joke. 

Altogether, the three, though somewhat ill matched, 
amused themselves very well in that hour of dusk 
when the day’s work was over and the night’s shadows 
were creeping in upon youth and age alike. The 
yellow circle of lamplight had grown more decided, 
the darkness beyond it more noticeable. 

Georgina looked out with some surprise. It got 
dark rather quickly in Madame’s house under the oak 
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trees. ‘It is almost night; I must go,” she exclaimed. 

“Wait, Georgina, I will get my wraps,” Madame 
said at once. 

“Oh, no, Madame. I am very much accustomed to 
going about by myself after dark.” 

“That is a custom of which I shall never approve. 
Besides, it will give Monsieur Trudeau and myself 
much pleasure to accompany you. Is it not so, 
Philippe?” 

“ But certainly,” Monsieur replied with such evident 
sincerity that Georgina made no further objection. 

Madame went off for her bonnet and her wrap and 
the other two were left alone. Georgina put on her 
coat. 

“May I assist you?” he asked, but she slipped into 
the loose, easy garment with no trouble and no 
assistance. 

He noticed, for perhaps the first time, the different 
lines of costuming the advancing age had developed. 
“The styles have varied very much since I was a 
young man, Mademoiselle.?”? 

“I wonder all the women didn’t have fits with such 
tight waists. But every style is pretty while it is 
the style. Don’t you think so.” 

“Decidedly,” he said with emphasis, and his gaze 
upon Georgina’s toilet. 

“Do you like this coat, Monsieur?” she asked. 

“Oh, very much.” 

“Do you think it fits me in the back?” She turned 
for his inspection. He would have said in former 
days that there was no fit to it, but he surveyed 
Georgina with approval. “Very good. The English 
cut,” he said. 

“Your coats always fit so nicely, Monsieur.” 

“Ah, there was a time.” He sighed. “I had once 
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a very good tailor, but now—.” He shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘Besides, the charge is more than I can 
afford.” 

“I should say so,” she agreed. “But things are 
going down. If they don’t we'll have to stop living. 
Shan’t we?” 

“Not you, Mademoiselle. I cannot think of you as 
stopping.” 

“I don’t want to stop. I like living—even when 
I’m not having a good time.” 

“And some time you do not have that?” he ques- 
tioned unbelievingly. 

“A great deal of the time I don’t have it. But who 
does?” 

“Quite true. Yet it is necessary to go forward.” 

“Yes, to keep up with the band,” Georgina amended. 

“That is very good—the band.” 

She whistled softly—a dashing bit of a march. “Tell 
me when Madame is coming. She doesn’t approve 
of whistling girls.” 

“That is a very pretty air,” he said. “I thought 
at first you were beginning ‘La Fille de Madame 
Angot.’ The last time I was in Paris everybody was 
singing and dancing it all about the street. Ah, it 
was very gay.” 

“I don’t know that tune. What is it like?” Geor- 
gina asked. 

He stepped to the piano in the corner, opened it, 
and, sitting sideways upon the horsehair stool, he 
played the opening bars of the brilliant little air. His 
touch, nervous and staccato, suited the composition 
very well. Madame’s piano was old, but not out of 
tune, though it had a loose, slightly rattling action. 
The bright sound of the music was in sharp contrast 
with the pervasive greyness of the house. Georgina 
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had never heard the piano before; it was always closed 
during the hours of lessons. She knew, however, that 
Madame was a musician. Monsieur Valcour himself 
played the clarionet. 

“And you are musical too, Monsieur Trudeau?” 

“I? Ah no. Madame laughs very much at my 
execution.” 

“What a gay little tune! Sing it, Monsieur.” 

He needed no pressing. The tune sings itself. He 
began it again with gusto, and sang as Georgina sug- 
gested, but the accompaniment almost drowned his 
slight baritone. 

Georgina caught the tune too. It made her want 
to dance, as it had made others before her, but she 
was afraid to do so just there. 

Madame also was singing when she came in, and 
swaying just a little. Her body did not adapt itself 
to the dance; there was a certain stocky rigidity about 
her figure that prevented flowing movement. She 
moved as a whole very well, but she could never have 
thrown herself and recovered her poise. Georgina 
was pliant. Encouraged by Madame’s singing and the 
little gestures of her hands she took a few dancing 
steps, and for a moment the room seemed full of 
gayety and life. 

“Trés bon! Encore!” called Monsieur Trudeau 
above the noise he was making at the piano. He 
caught the echo from the Paris of long ago. His head 
was turned, and over his shoulder he watched the 
dance as he played. Georgina, glancing at him, saw 
that he was younger, much younger. The Gallic 
temperament has its unexpected possibilities, its flash- 
ing revelations. Georgina had never seen him just like 
that before. She saw now that he must have been 
young not so very long ago. 
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Madame was not at all displeased with her for danc- 
ing. On the contrary, she seemed amused. Perhaps 
she too was thinking of Paris. There was something 
infectious about the tune. In her wildest moments 
Georgina could not have imagined herself dancing, 
uninvited in Madame’s schoolroom. Undoubtedly she 
was sharing with the two older people a brief period of 
recreation. At such times lives touch with real 
understanding and sympathy. 

Monsieur Valcour came in just then, attracted by 
the noise. ‘‘Ah, what is this?” he asked. ‘Philippe 
Trudeau, those noise of that piano are horrible. Why 
do you not play Mozart?” 

“But I couldn’t dance to Mozart,” Georgina ex- 
plained. 

He took her hand in both of his and patted it gently. 
“Quelle enfant! The Georgian!” he said. ‘Philippe 
Trudeau can play very well when he try, but that 
boom, boom!” The old gentleman expressed his 
displeasure, as usual, by a guttural exclamation. 

“You know music. Don’t you, Monsieur?” Geor- 
gina said with a rather unnecessary effort at com- 
pliment. 

“Certainly,” Madame replied for him, placidly 
assured. 

Monsieur Valcour, however, shook his head. “No, 
I do not know it. That is beyond the power of any one 
to know—all music, what it is—but Mozart and 
Beethoven, of course all find those beautiful to the 
ear.” 

“Henri, I go with Philippe to escort Georgina to 
her home.” Madame, with her hat, had put on the 
air of being about to start upon an expedition. She 
did not walk as an habitual means of exercise. 
The French expression “to promenade one’s self” may 
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be the result of the national state of mind upon the 
subject of walking. 

“That is good. You do not need me to accompany 
you?” 

“No, remain here, and if some one should come—” 
She gave instructions as to a message Monsieur was 
to deliver for her, as Georgina and Trudeau went ahead 
of them down the hall. 

Monsieur Valcour stood watching them in the door- 
way. He was a melancholy looking figure. ‘Au 
revoir, mon ange. I await your return,’ Georgina 
heard him call to Madame. 

“Au revoir, Henri.” 

The three pedestrians proceeded sedately upon their 
way. Monsieur Trudeau keeping the outside carefully 
at all turns, Madame next to him, Georgina by the 
side of Madame. It was early twilight, cool and 
clear. Now and again people passed them, girls in 
pairs pounding along on high heels and exchanging 
last confidences before they separated for the night, 
boys in straggling groups, forced to stop playing ball 
because they could no longer see to catch, an occasional 
slouching figure, or a breathless housewife hurrying 
home for supper. 

It was hard to converse as they walked. Madame 
had not very much small talk, Philippe Trudeau had 
none. Georgina labored, and yet, even without con- 
versation, the dusk gave to them all a pleasant feeling 
of intimacy and comradeship. She was keenly aware 
of the kindliness of these friends. Georgina had a 
good many friends, for her nature was warm, but she 
was clever enough to know the value of Madame’s 
wisdom and poise, and the delicacy of her perception. 
Perhaps she had never valued them more than she did 
just then, for life in her aunt’s home had grown very 
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difficult of late. With an impulsive and unusual ex- 
pression of her feeling she ran her arm through Ma- 
dame’s as they turned into her street, and so they walked 
to her door. Madame patted the hand with her 
carefully gloved fingers. It was bare and warm; 
Georgina usually carried her gloves. Madame looked 
down at her. But for the presence of Monsieur 
Trudeau she believed that Madame would have said 
something to her—suddenly it seemed that she had 
something of importance to say. Perhaps, however, 
Georgina was mistaken. 

Yet, no! There was an evident purpose in the tone 
in which Madame Valcour said, “I will see you again 
very soon,” as they parted at Georgina’s door. 

Monsieur Trudeau bowed with grace at the head 
of the steps, holding his hat and his cane. ‘Come 
again to read the jokes, Mademoiselle,” he begged. ` 

Madame from the pavement said in her rich, vibrant 
voice, “Au revoir, Georgina.” There was intention 
in her choice of words. 


CHAPTER III 


THERE was a high attic in Madame Valcour’s house. 
It was only partially finished, and it had remained for 
many years untenanted. Luke Hampton it was who 
saw its capabilities. Luke was an inventor, or wanted 
to be one, at any rate, he was a scientist—a student, 
an experimenter, and poor. He was not too poor, 
however, to afford a shelter for his chemicals, his 
apparatus and his unending coils of wire. He had to 
have a workshop if he was to do anything in the world 
beside the hack work by which he kept breath in his 
body. He was looking out for a laboratory and that 
was the reason that his eyes had rested one night on 
the high gable end of Madame’s house with such specu- 
lative interest. The moon was reflected in the one 
dark window; it was the glint of light there that had 
first caught Luke’s eyes. He lived not very far away. 
The place would be convenient, moreover, it would 
probably be cheap. He had a very good estimate of 
values; he had made his own way, as far as it had 
been made at all, and he knew what things cost, or 
ought to cost. He had an unusual, and an excellent 
combination for an inventor—to a sound practicality 
he added a constructive imagination of a high order 
in his own line. He was a man of action, too, vigorous 
and decisive. | 

Two minutes after he had turned his eyes upon 
those glittering panes of glass in Madame’s attic storey 
he was ringing the bell at her front door. It was a 
bell that had to be pulled, and it rang on a rusty 
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spring in the basement. A man of Luke’s physique 
might easily have broken the thing, pulled it out of 
joint, but his touch adapted itself instinctively to any 
mechanism. He applied always the exact amount of 
force needed. 

There was no light in the hallway of the Valcours’ 
house that night, but Luke had observed before that 
there never was a light, and for that reason he dared 
to ring. He knew the people were notin bed. Almost 
on the instant, a door in the back of the hall had 
opened, emitting a luminosity faintly seen through the 
glass on either side of the front door. 

Luke soon became well acquainted with that hall, 
and could make his way through it as well in darkness 
as in daylight. There was nothing to fall over. He 
found the economy that did without unnecessary 
light easily understandable. Madame had liked him 
at once. She had liked the breadth of his forehead and 
the straight glance of his eyes, for though she veiled 
her own eyes when she chose to do so, she yet knew 
the value of a frank and uncompromising gaze. It 
had not occurred to her to rent the attic. There were 
few, to be sure, who would have desired it, but, since 
this young man wanted it, she saw no reason for not 
turning it to some account. 

Luke named an absurdly low figure, with some hesi- 
tation, it must be admitted, and he could scarcely 
believe that Madame would accept his offer. Ma- 
dame, however, had a talent of her own. As Luke 
‘instinctively ‘understood mechanical devices, so she 
understood people. She estimated with a fair amount 
of accuracy from word and glance. She was convinced 
now that this young man was entirely trustworthy. 
Even though an inventor, he would not blow up 
the house, furthermore, something told her that the 
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sum he had named, though small, was the limit of 
his capacity. She was quite right on that point. 
Luke’s method of doing business was always to state 
what he could pay, and he expected an offer to be 
accepted or refused, definitely. Madame accepted 
this one. 

“Why not?” she said later to Philippe Trudeau, who 
remarked upon her ready compliance with Luke’s 
request. 

“But it is a sum so trifling,” he commented. 

“The rats pay me nothing.” 

“Yet at least they have been safe tenants. With 
electricity and chemicals, who can tell?” 

“Quite true,” Madame agreed, “but you saw the 
young man.” 

“Well, he is not very distinguished in appearance.” 

“He is poor.” 

“Yes, but the face.” 

“The face I like. He is what I should call a reliable 
ugly.” 

“Perhaps you are right. He is unquestionably 
ugly.” Monsieur Trudeau had great confidence 
in Madame’s judgment, but he felt that electric 
wires and chemicals could scarcely be affected by 
a face, even a reliable one. It made him uneasy for 
some time at night to feel that the house might catch 
fire at any minute. That is, he was uneasy until 
he began to know Luke better, and sitting in his attic 
laboratory, silent, interested, observant, he saw the 
care with which the young scientist went about his 
work, 

Some weeks had now passed since Luke had got 
himself established there, and Madame felt her first 
judgment of him entirely confirmed, while Monsieur 
Trudeau seemed to'imagine that he had stood sponsor 
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for him in the beginning. He liked Luke, and Luke 
liked him, though there were many years and many 
differences of temperament between them. 

Trudeau even began assuring Madame of Luke’s 
desirability as a tenant, forgetting that she had seen 
his good points from the first, when he himself had 
been doubtful of them. 

“Be at no concern because of that young man, even 
in your bed at night, Madame. In the arrangement 
of those wire he is most particular.” 

Monsieur Trudeau found Luke’s laboratory an in- 
teresting spot, though science was to him a closed 
book. Science is so virile in its force, and there is 
something so untrammelled in its methods that men 
of his type do not naturally lean toward it, but it 
came to have a strange sort of attraction for Trudeau. 
The mystery of the thing caught his imagination and 
Luke’s roughhewn personality had a tonic effect upon 
him. 
Their first intercourse had come about in rather an 
alarming way to Trudeau. He had returned one eve- 
ning late. It was perhaps twelve o’clock when he let 
himself into the dark hall. Madame was asleep, so 
was Monsieur Valcour. A deep basic rumble and a 
sharper, higher, recurrent note came from the room 
across the passage. The latecomer was proceeding 
stealthily to his own room. The way wasclear. Sud- 
denly he stopped—there was a footfall somewhere in 
the house. 

Almost before his brain could work, Luke’s flash- 
light took him full in the eyes. Monsieur Trudeau’s 
nerves were tense, but he walked straight down the 
path of light, with what intention he could not have 
told, and he spoke very low and very commandingly 
in rapid French as he did so. 
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Luke did not understand the remarks, but he did 
understand Monsieur Trudeau’s courage. He said, 
“No use eating me up. I’m not a burglar.” 

“Oh, excuse. It is the scientist.” Trudeau stopped 
himself in full career and achieved something very 
like a bow. 

Luke was not accustomed to bows nor to bowing. 
He nodded in his offhand American manner, but he 
saw the grace of the Frenchman’s movement and he 
liked it, for there was a touch of the romantic in his 
own fancy, if not in his bearing or his physique. 

“I have permission to come and go as I like here to 
my laboratory. Night is the only time I have to try 
out anything,” he explained. : 

“Certainly. I should have remembered. You are 
making experiments?” 

“I shall, when I get my apparatus in running order. 
You live here, sir, I suppose.” The ‘sir’? was Luke’s 
tribute of respect to Monsieur Trudeau’s superiority 
in age. 

“ Naturally I live here—at this hour.” 

“Yes, it is rather late, but I got interested playing 
with the wireless. I picked up a ship out in the 
Bahamas. The operator’s a funny sort of fellow.” 

“Pardon. Who, do you say?” 

“The wireless fellow out in the Bahamas.” 

“You mean you—” Monsieur Trudeau scarcely 
knew how to formulate his question. 

“I said I was talking to him to-night.” 

“Here? Upstairs?” 

“Yes, I’ve gota pretty good instrument. Come up 
to-morrow night and I'll show it to you.” 

Monsieur Trudeau in his interest failed to acknowl- 
edge the invitation. “And the other, the man you 
speak of, he is here too?” 
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“How could I pick him up if he’s here? I told you 
he’s out in the Bahamas.” 

“In a ship?” 

“Yes, in a ship. He’s a pretty good operator, too.” 

“ Marvellous!” Monsieur Trudeau exclaimed. He 
uttered the word half beneath his breath. 

That could not have been the sound that had 
awakened Madame, but suddenly a door creaked and 
a low voice called, “‘Philippe! It is you?” 

“Oui, Madame.” Then more rapid French in a tone 
well subdued, for the rumble of Monsieur Valcour’s 
sleeping continued. 

Luke did not understand a word that was spoken, 
but he was not the man to want his excuses made for 
him. ‘I’m sorry I disturbed you, Madame,” he said. 
He forgot that Monsieur was still asleep, and his big 
voice boomed out in the bare and silent hall. 

She put out a hand around the corner of the door 
to caution him but it was too late. 

Monsieur cried out in alarm from his bed. ‘“‘Ma- 
thilde, mon ange!” 

Madame spoke at once in a reassuring tone, and 
they could be heard within conversing for a few 
moments. 

“I must get out of this,” said Luke, and he 
tiptoed down the hall. He was a big man and the 
boards creaked loudly beneath his weight. 

Monsieur Trudeau followed him to the door. “You 
said the Bahamas, did you not?” he asked. “That is 
approximately how many miles, should you say?” 

“Look it up—I don’t know,” Luke answered ab- 
ruptly. 

“Pardon!” Monsieur Trudeau exclaimed with some 
haughtiness. 

Luke noticed his tone at once. “Pardon me,” he 
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said with emphasis. “I’m upset at having waked 
them all up. Come upstairs to-morrow night, sir, 
and Pll show you my apparatus.” 

“I shall do so with much pleasure,” Monsieur Tru- 
deau replied, with the proper inclination of his head 
and shoulders—even in the darkness. It was not 
entirely dark, however, for the street lights illumined 
the porch where they were standing. Luke looked at 
him with a smile—this was the first Frenchman he had 
ever talked to. i 

“Glad I don’t have to do all those tricks,’ he 
thought to himself as he went off. Yet he liked Mon- 
sieur Trudeau’s manner. “He’s no coward either,” 
he added to himself, and carried away a pleasant im- 
pression from his midnight encounter. | | 

He had made a pleasant impression also, besides 
which he had given Monsieur Trudeau something new 
to think about, and that is of no small importance in 
a life that is closing in upon itself. The thought of 
the message from the ship in the Bahamas that had 
flashed into the attic room just above him kept him 
from sleeping in what was left of the night. The 
wonder and the mystery of it all took hold of his 
fancy. That the world, so vast and free, should be 
circling into the still water of that quiet household, 
unseen, unknown to the inmates, yet beating its throb- 
bing pulse right through their very being, perhaps, 
thrilled him with strange thoughts, thoughts that he 
could not express. He was not very good at expres- 
sion, but he responded to influences, emotional or 
mental, with a sort of vibratory sensation within him. 
No one was ever the wiser, but Monsieur Trudeau 
could live very intensely in his sensations. He seemed 
to be a cause of nothing, but he recorded with delicate 
perception many influences from without. 
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Even Luke Hampton’s personality, in the brief 
interview they had had together, had affected him. 
There was something big and bold about Luke, some- 
thing that appealed to a man of Philippe Trudeau’s 
type. Perhaps it was his influence, rather than that 
of the radio waves that was moving upon him with 
the sense of life swinging into the silence in which he 
lived. 

Whatever had stirred him, it was of Luke that he 
dreamed—a sort of glorified Luke, bigger and stronger 
even than was the young man, and armed with the 
force of his science. He seemed irresistible, carrying 
the world before him, while he, Trudeau, looked on 
sadly, enviously, but not unkindly. Yet, strange to 
say, there was, deep in his heart, a feeling of conde- 
scension toward this youth upon whom he looked with 
such admiration. He seemed to be telling himself 
always, “Do not disturb yourself; the young man has 
no polish.” 

It was quite true concerning Luke. Monsieur Tru- 
deau, however, was so often aware of the same lack 
in the Americans whom he met that he felt he had 
ceased to lay very much stress upon it. Probably he 
only thought he had ceased to lay stress upon it, for 
his dream would seem to give proof to the contrary. 
It was his inner conviction, perhaps, of the superi- 
ority of his own breeding that enabled him to endure 
with equanimity the meagerness of his existence, in 
the face of so many lives of fullness of riches. 

Luke was under no misconception as to his social 
lacks. He made no claims upon society. He lived in 
a town that had always had a very distinct aristocracy, 
and he had always viewed it with respect. There was 
nothing of the Bolshevik about him. There was 
nothing of the climber, either. All he had wanted 
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from life at the start was an education, and that he 
had got for himself. He had put himself through 
college, and if he had become a little hardened in the 
process it is scarcely to be wondered at, for he had 
solicited for insurance companies, and book concerns, 
and waited in restaurants to accomplish his end— 
which was strictly educational. He had left society 
alone, though with no very great effort to be sure, for 
it had left him alone. He had not even gone in for 
athletics, in spite of his fine physique, and, having 
pushed on toward the goal with undivided attention, 
he had reached it early. Of course there was more 
work in his specialty that he would have liked to take, 
but, equally of course, that was out of the question. 
It was time for him to be doing something toward 
the support of his mother. He had not been any 
expense to her, but that was not quite enough. There 
was his sister, too, though that was rather another 
matter. 

Luke’s mother got on pretty well, however. She 
kept a boarding house, a big boarding house, about a 
fourth-rate one. Her name was Regan, Mrs. Dan 
Regan, for she had married again, not a year after 
Luke’s father had died. Dan Regan was a policeman, 
a very good one, and he had been killed in a street 
fight, so that Luke’s mother was a widow for the sec- 
ond time. The event did not subdue her very long. 
Luke had felt Dan Regan’s loss probably more than 
did anyone else, for Dan was good to young Hampton, 
his stepson, who admired his prowess and the fine 
figure that he made in his uniform. There was a 
substantial quality in each well pleasing to the other. 

Maggie Regan, Luke’s half sister, was more like 
their mother, flighty and fly-away, though without 
Mrs. Regan’s real sweetness of nature. There was no 
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special harm in Maggie, but she was not Luke’s 
sort, and he could never understand her. Probably 
he would not have understood her any better than he 
did had she been other than she was, for he was an 
intensely masculine person and the ways of women 
were of little interest to him. Maggie was a woman 
now, and at work; she was not waiting for Luke to 
help support her. She dressed herself very showily 
and she was goodlooking in a fresh way, though 
there was rather a bold look in her eyes. Luke had 
left Madame Valcour’s house in the silence of midnight, 
but he was not surprised to find his mother’s establish- 
ment in full blast. A cheap graphophone was playing 
raspingly in the parlor and the shuffle of dancing feet 
sounded in time to the music. The curtains were up 
and the blaze of electricity from within streamed out 
in long lines of light. Now and then a big brassy 
voice would take up the air and howl out a bar or so. 
Luke did not mind the noise particularly. That sort 
of thing had been going on at his house as long as he 
could remember, except for a very brief interval, years 
ago, when Dan Regan had died. 

His mother called to him as he shut the front door. 
“That you, Lukey?” 

€c Yes.” 

“Come in and get some jazz,” the brassy voiced 
boarder called out. 

“Sleepy,” said Luke briefly, and went on up the 
steps. He hated that jazz business. Maggie always 
said it was because he didn’t like music. He supposed 
maybe he didn’t like music. 

“Say, Lukey,” his mother called again, and she came 
out of the parlor door. A moment before he had 
heard her laughing there quite gayly. She had an 
infectious laugh. It was one of the reasons why her 
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house was always full, besides accounting largely for 
Luke’s father and Dan Regan. 

“Lukey, that feller in the second floor back has 
skipped.” 

“Did he pay his board?” Luke asked at once. 

“No, he didn’t, and he carried off Maggie’s turquoise 
ring too.” 

$ Why did Maggie let him have her ring?” 

“Well, that’s what I want to know,” Mrs. Regan 
exclaimed. “You know that feller came here from 
the Y. M. C. A., Lukey, and I would have trusted 
him with my back teeth.” 

Luke made no comment on that statement. Some- 
times the things his mother said grated on him horribly. 
He was ashamed of the way he felt—sometimes. She 
was so goodhearted; there must be something wrong 
with him. 

“Did he owe you much?” he asked briefly. He had 
such a way of getting to the point at once. 

“He owed me three months board, Lukey.” 

“ Mother, why did you let things run on that way? 
Haven’t I told you you have got to collect regularly?” 

“I know it, but he was such a nice lookin’ young 
man, and he was all the time bringin’ Maggie candy.” 

“Was Maggie engaged to him?” Luke asked severely. 

“Oh, I don’t think so—not more than she some- 
times is.” 

“Mother!” His anger rendered him speechless. He 
looked down at her impotently from his vantage point 
on the stairs. 

Mrs. Regan had on a somewhat worn, but rather 
elaborate purple satin. It was stretched around her 
pretty tight, and she seemed to fill the entire space 
between the staircase and the wall. She had a good- 
tempered face, without a single line of distinction in 
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it, but she had never been unkind to anybody in her 
life—which is something. 

“You can’t make young people over, Lukey. You 
never did seem to understand about ’em.”’ 

“Well, I ought to. I’m young myself, and I never 
did behave in that silly style.” 

‘‘There’s not enough silliness in you, Lukey. You’ve 
always been just as old as your own grandpa. You 
look like old man Hampton, any way.” 

Luke was accustomed to hear that said whenever 
his mother found him more than usually trying. He 
never saw his grandfather Hampton, but he knew that 
he must have been an uncompromising sort of person. 
To-night, for the first time, as he looked at his mother, 
he felt a flash of sympathy for his grandfather. Prob- 
ably Luke, his father, had made a mésalliance. That 
was a horrid thought for him to have. He didn’t 
know why it should have come to him. Nothing mat- 
tered, of course, now, but that may have been the 
case. He glowered a moment, but said nothing in 
defence, either of his grandfather, or of himself. 

There was a sudden burst of merriment from the 
parlor. 

Mrs. Regan laughed. “That’s Mr. Meggs takin’ off 
somebody. He’s a case!” Luke couldn’t abide Mr. 
Meggs, even when he was not trying to be funny. 

“Do you want me to put a detective on that fel- 
low’s track, Mother?” he asked sternly. 

“Oh, no. What’s the use? You can’t get blood 
out of a turnip. Besides, I know where he has gone. 
He told Jim Meggs he was goin’ to Atlanta.” 

“Wel, I think Meggs might have told you about 
it.” Luke spoke warmly. 

“He did tell me, and I spoke to the party, but he 
said he was only foolin’.” 
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“And you believed that?” 

“Well, he was such a nice feller and such a gentle- 
man, always so particular. He’d take his hat off the 
minute he struck that front door, and he was always 
givin? me chairs when nobody else wouldn’t think 
of it.” 

“It’s as easy to get him arrested in Atlanta as it 
is here,” said Luke decidedly. | 

‘‘Lukey, I’m not goin’ to do it. It would all get 
in the papers, and they’d talk about my house like it 
was a second class boardin’ house.” 

Luke looked at her in amazement. Was it possible 
that she considered this a first class house? 

“Well, there’s nothing else I can do,” he said, and 
he turned to go on upstairs. g 

“Wait a minute,” his mother caed to him. ‘Icame 
out to show you what I’ve bought with the money 
you gave me.” 

He had given her fifty dollars, for every one of 
which he could have found a place in his new laboratory. 

_“See,”’ said Mrs. Regan with pride. She held up a 
locket that dangled on a chain around her neck. 

“That?” said Luke blankly. 

“Yes. I always wanted one, and now my boy has 
given it tome. Poor Danny Regan was always prom- 
isin’ me one, but it seemed like he could never spare 
the money all at one time, and it’s no use buyin’ things 
on installments. You get sick of havin’ to make the 
payments. Look at that graphophone now. Pd turn 
it back on the man’s hands to-morrow, but Maggie 
won’t let me.” 

“I guess he wouldn’t take it,” said Luke. Some- 
how, he couldn’t say anything about the locket. 

“Don’t you like it?” Mrs. Regan asked in a dis- 
appointed tone. 
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“You mean that thing on your neck? Yes, I like it.” 
“You didn’t mind my getting it, did you, Lukey?” 
“No, if you needed it. That’s all right.” 

“I didn’t need it exactly, but I’ve been wantin’ a 
locket like this all my life.” 

She fooked down with satisfaction at the handsome 
ornament on her broad frontage, and, unexpectedly to 
himself, a little of her pleasure in her new possession 
transmitted itself to her son. 

“Don’t let Maggie get hold of it,” he said warn- 
ingly, and he went on upstairs to his room. 

There was nothing startling to him in this home- 
coming. The atmosphere was one to which he was 
entirely accustomed, and his mother’s foolish purchase 
did not worry him long.. If she wanted a locket that 
was all right. He had made a most significant experi- 
ment in electrical analysis that night and his mind 
went back toit. He lay awake even after the grapho- 
phone had stopped playing and the merriment of Mr. 
Meggs was hushed in sleep. 


CHAPTER IV 


MADAME VALCOUR was able to place most people, 
for her memory, even for American names, was ex- 
cellent, and the placing of people seemed to her a 
matter of importance. The name, Luke Hampton; 
was vaguely familiar to her, yet she could not tell 
just where she had heard it before—many years ago, 
certainly. l 

Monsieur was of no assistance. He shook his head 
and made no effort to remember. “All the name sound 
alike,” he said hopelessly. 

Philippe Trudeau, however, agreed with Madame, 
he had heard that name before. ‘When first I am 
here,” he decided. 

He asked Luke about it that very next night when he 
went up to see the laboratory. “Your father, pet- 
haps—” 

“My father died before I was two years old,” Luke 
said over his shoulder as he stooped over his dynamo. 
He had not thought much of his ancestry, strange as 
it may seem, until the night before, when his mother’s 
words had given him a sense of kinship with his grand- 
father. Dan Regan, by way of a sponsor, had been 
quite sufficient for him. ‘There was no particular 
reason why he should have felt the Hampton blood 
within him just when he did, for Mrs. Regan had 
said very frequently that Luke was, as she expressed 
it, like “his old grandpa,” and Luke had accepted it 
as a very probable and legitimate fact, but one which 
could have no special effect upon his life, It could 
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make very little difference what he looked like. He 
knew he was ugly, but he didn’t care. If he could be 
as much of a man as Dan Regan he felt that he should 
be very well content. But blood has a way of telling 
sooner or later, in unexpected ways. It makes inexplic- 
able appeals sometimes, and when Monsieur Trudeau 
asked Luke about his father Luke remembered very 
poignantly the feeling of relationship with his father’s 
people that had flashed through him the night before. 

“Maybe you knew my grandfather,” he said. His 
grandfather seemed suddenly to have personality 
for him. 

“T do not know,” said Trudeau with his careful 
foreign exactness of utterance. ‘Your name is familiar. 
I think perhaps when first I am here there is an old 
man in the cotton business with that name.” 

“T guess so,” Luke agreed. ‘I don’t remember him.” 

“ But that is not so very long ago. I am here twenty- 
five years last month.” 

“That’s rather a slice out of my life,” said Luke, 
who happened to be exactly twenty-seven. 

‘The cotton business, was it not?” Trudeau asked. 

“I think it was.” Luke started to add that his 
grandfather had been rather a prominent man, he 
believed, but he changed his mind. What was the use 
of bragging about a thing like that? He was a nobody 
himself. That was plain enough, and there was no 
use emphasizing the fact by laying claim to any past 
grandeur. 

“I’m not much on ancestors,” he remarked. “ Every 
man has got to make his own position, I think, and, 
if I can do what I’ve set my mind on doing, ancestors 
won’t worry me one way or the other.” He spoke 
very decidedly, though not bitterly. 
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He was working at something at his table as they 
talked. Philippe Trudeau sat by, an interested ob- 
server. He asked no questions as to what Luke was 
doing, but his quick black eyes followed every move- 
ment. He merely nodded in acceptance of the state- 
ment and said “Very good.” Luke liked ‘him for not 
asking what it was he had in mind to do. ‘‘I’m going 
to tell you what I’m after some day, if I ever see any 
chance of succeeding,” he volunteered. ‘I’m on the 
right track, I think, but—” he broke off, suggesting 
best by silence the difficulties that lay in his way. 

If Luke realized the difficulties in his path to 
success, Philippe Trudeau saw none of them. He 
sat in the corner and looked at the young man in the 
vigor of his strength, with his accuracy of knowledge 
and his definiteness of purpose, with never a doubt 
as to his ultimate achievement. 

Luke at length started up a sort of tuneless whistle; 
he always did so when he had an idea that he was 
working out. 

“Excuse me,” he said after a time, aware that he 
had not responded to something that Trudeau had 
said. There was that about the man which seemed to 
remind him to be a little more courteous than was his 
wont. It strained him a trifle, but he liked Trudeau 
nevertheless. 

“I disturb you,” Trudeau exclaimed, “I go down- 
stairs.” 

“Not at all. Keep your seat; you are good com- 
pany.” Luke did not want to hurt his guest’s feelings. 

Trudeau, however, could not be persuaded to remain. 
He accepted Luke’s blunt courtesy very gracefully, 
but he rose with decision. ‘‘Unfortunately I have 
affairs to attend to.” | 

Luke stood with him at the door, but just at that 
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moment there was a noise on the tin shed beneath 
the window. Both of the men turned quickly to listen. 
The sash was rattled gently; Luke went across at once 
and raised it. 

There was a cat on the window ledge, a black cat 
with round green eyes. It drew back at once, not 
wishing to seem too eager for admission: 

“Scat!” Luke said. 

Trudeau, however, stepped jarwani! “It is our 
neighbor. How beautiful is Ali Baba!” 

The cat looked up at him, blinked once or twice 
and purred. It had turned from Luke with scorn and 
had no idea of “scatting’’ merely because he said so. 
Philippe Trudeau lifted it to his shoulder. It was a 
young cat with thick fur and a most magnificent tail. 
For the moment Ali Baba relaxed. Pliant and soft, 
he reclined gracefully across the bones that supported 
Trudeau’s coat and let his long front paws hang down 
his friend’s back. | 

“How do you know I am here?” Trudeau de- 
manded. 

Ali Baba rubbed his head against Trudeau’s neck? 
He heard the indulgent note in his voice. 

“Is it yours?” Luke asked. 

“No. It belong to a neighbor. I have notice him, 
and so it is as yousee. When he cannot get in at the 
door, he make the attempt elsewhere.” ‘Trudeau put 
his head down sideways so as to feel the softness of 
Ali Baba’s fur against his cheek. 

“I wonder what brought him up here,” said Luke. 

“The light. Is it not so, Ali Baba? He is very 
intelligent.” 

‘He knows whom he likes, anyway,” said Luke, 
who thought Monsieur Trudeau’s pleasure in the 
cat a little pathetic. 
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“We are very good friend. Yes?” 

Ali Baba made no response to the glance of affec- 
tionate inquiry. His muscles tightened beneath 
Monsieur Trudeau’s hand, he gathered himself for a 
spring; he had heard the squeak of a mouse in the 
corner of the attic. 

“Hold him,” Luke called quickly. “Hell land on 

my shelf.” 
- Monsieur Trudeau clutched him, but succeeded 
merely in lowering. the jump. Ali Baba missed the 
shelf, to Luke’s relief, but he disappeared in the dark- 
ness behind a chimney. 

“Well have to get him; I can’t have him up here 
to-night,” Luke said. 

“Certainly, no. Ali Baba! Ali, Ali!” Monsieur 
Trudeau called with enticing gentleness of tone. 

Ali said nothing in reply. He had got the mouse, 
and he was growling with fierce delight. 

“It is true; they are like the women. Is it not so?” 
Trudeau said sadly, failing to note in his absorption 
in his own rather bitter reflections the slight expression 
of disgust on Luke’s face. 

“I don’t know anything about women, and I care 
less, in the way you mean.” 

“Ah, you speak so because you are young, Mon- 
sieur.”” 

“Well, I’m older than some men who let themselves 
be made fools of,” Luke replied. He felt that he had 
the right to speak with some assurance. There was a 
girl who boarded at his mother’s house—! ‘The very 
thought of her made him ill. He set his jaws against 
that girl, even there in the safe distance of his attic. 

Monsieur Trudeau had felt the feminine influence 
somewhat indiscriminately in his youth, and this 
type of man attracted him strongly, by contrast. 
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There was inborn severity about Luke that told most 
in its effect upon his own nature. His ideals were 
of work and achievement, and his moral code, though 
not consciously formed, was crystalizing around the 
idea of self-repression and restraint, not in will or 
temper, perhaps, but certainly in all that commonly 
goes to make up the pleasure of life. He had had 
early to sacrifice so much to follow the bent of his 
interests. Probably, however, these things are tempera- 
mental. At fifteen Luke had declared that he “‘hated 
love,” and, though expressing himself differently, he 
was still of the same mind toward the gentle passion and 
all the arts by which the heart of man is beguiled. 

Trudeau looked at him with renewed interest. 
There was no suggestion of suffering in Luke’s 
statement that he had no interest in women, it was 
merely the vain-glorious boasting of an assured, an 
untested young man, before whom life was opening 
full of keen intellectual interests that caught his 
fancy and stirred his highest ambition. Memory 
surged up in Philippe Trudeau as he looked at the young 
man, and his memories were not all embittered. 

“Yet you miss a very great happiness in life, Mon- 
sieur,” he said, a little wistfully for the youth that 
had swept past him in such brief rapture. 

“Oh, there’s time enough for all that sort of thing,” 
Luke said easily. Trudeau shook his head. “That is 
what you think. But to be young is like the spring, 
to-day, the bud, to-morrow, the summer is full blown, 
and then—! Ah, so soon!” 

Luke valued his youth for the work he could do in 
it, not for the pleasure he could get out of it, but he 
was quick to feel sympathy for a note of sadness in 
another’s voice. “Summer has a way of breaking 
out again with some people,” he said pleasantly. 
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Monsieur Trudeau smiled. He understood the ref- 
erence to himself. “It is perhaps what you call Indian 
summer.” 

“No, I should call it the regular thing,” Luke said, 
not without some truth, for there was a touch of grace 
about Trudeau’s personality, a thing repeated in his 
expression, that suggested a natural ability to respond 
to all that is pleasant and agreeable in life. Circum- 
stance had aged him, but he had a heart that was 
wistfully young, though few, perhaps, would have 
suspected the fact. That heart warmed to Luke; he 
did not get many compliments, nor very much per- 
sonal consideration. 

He grew expansive. ‘‘There is once a woman I 
know, pretty like a flower—pink in the cheeks and 
with black hair.” 

“Don’t talk about black-haired ones,” said Luke 
impatiently. ‘‘They are the worst kind.” He had 
no desire to listen to the tale of this Frenchman’s past 
affairs. Besides, Lizzie Wilson, that girl who boarded 
at his mother’s, had black hair, and, in his converse 
with himself on the subject, he always referred to 
Lizzie as “the limit” —whatever that might be. Any- 
body would do for her, and he couldn’t see why in 
thunder she had picked out him. It certainly seemed 
hard. There had been girls he could have liked if 
he had had time to waste on them, but to have a 
loud flashy girl like Lizzie Wilson pay him attentions 
= that he didn’t want made him feel like an idiot—and, 
what was worse, look like one too, he felt sure. 

Monsieur Trudeau was not sensitive about having 
his reminiscences cut short. He was not given to 
talking about himself; he had merely yielded impul- 
sively to the temptation that a passing interest had 
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offered. He turned from the subject now very readily. 
“Aha, and so the black-haired one do not please you,” 
he said smiling. ‘I should have thought it would be 
otherwise.” 

“For heaven’s sake, why?” 

“For that you are perhaps more of the blonde color- 
ing yourself.” 

at an idea! People don’t have to be matched 
off, light and dark. Do they? Oh, let us drop the 
subject. To be quite frank, Monsieur Trudeau, I 
haven’t time to give marriage a thought.” 

“Marriage? But, no, that is quite understandable,” 
Trudeau replied, and then they fell silent for a while, 
though he wondered, as he looked at Luke, just what 
were the processes of thought in the young man’s 
mind. It was Luke, in spite of his protest, who opened 
the subject again. “I suppose I shall marry even- 
tually,” he said. He had stopped the work he was 
about at his table and he leaned back in his chair with 
a meditative expression. After all, the subject of 
matrimony is one that youth must make up its mind 
about, and an hour from midnight, in his attic, was not 
so bad a time to consider it. 

There was a mild, inducive romance about Trudeau’s 
presence. Ali Baba, however, still active beyond the 
circle of light, kept Luke’s mind perfectly clear as to 
his attitude toward the sex that feline beauty is sup- 
posed to represent. 

“I think a man is happier if he marries. A man 
needs a home and all that.” 

“Yes, certainly,” Trudeau agreed, without other 
comment than the sadness of his tone. 

Luke heard the tone. He had a kind heart, in spite 
of his self sufficiency. He knew nothing of the years 
that lay behind Trudeau, but instinctively he struck 
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another note. “Id rather do my own cooking, how- 
ever, than be tied up to some of the women you see. 
They talk all day about nothing, and all they think 
about is their clothes,” he exclaimed contemptuously. 

“Tt is true, yet they serve to amuse one.” 

“Leave me out,” Luke remarked pointedly. 

“No, you do not think so? Yet surely you must 
admit they are agreeable to the eye.” 

“Not to my eye. A woman’s got to have a mind, 
along with her looks and her clothes to suit me—and 
a good disposition, too,” Luke declared loftily. 

“You should make it known, Monsieur, so that the 
less endowed may not suffer disappointment.” 

Luke was not disturbed at being made sport of. 
“It sounds rather grasping, I suppose, but what’s the 
use of getting married if you don’t pick out some- 
thing you like? I think a good disposition is the most 
necessary thing in the world. I shouldn’t care so 
much whether a girl was pretty or not, but a good 
disposition is what a man ought to look for.” 

“Also a woman should look for it, I dare say,” 
Trudeau remarked. 

“Yes, of course. But they don’t; they don’t think 
about that.” 

“Unfortunately, no.” 

“Well, I shall, when I get ready to marry,” Luke 
said decidedly. And he thought disparagingly of Liz- 
zie Wilson, which was hard, for if there was one thing 
the poor girl did have it was a sweet and happy temper. 
To the older man, Luke was indeed diverting. As a 
scientist he was a man so profound, as an observer of 
life he was a boy of such exceeding simplicity and 
folly. 

“I trust you will find the lady you desire,” Trudeau 
remarked. For himself, he was making renewed efforts 
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to attract Ali Baba’s attention, snapping his fingers as 
he swung one hand over the arm of his chair, and 
making soft recurrent noises, much in Ali Baba’s own 
style. 

Suddenly the cat sprang into his lap from the dark- 
ness and began to purr loudly and to rub his head into 
Trudeau’s hand. “They have affection, you see,” he 
exclaimed, responding joyously to the blandishments 
of Ali. 

Luke looked on unsympathetically. “That’s a pretty 
cat. But you can’t trust them,” he said meditatively, 
and whether of cats or of women he spoke was not 
revealed. | 

Ali met his gaze and stepped from Trudeau’s shoul- 
der to the table in front of Luke, lifting his fine tail 
and brushing it across the stranger’s face. He was 
very fond of being noticed. 

“Look out!” Luke eliminated him with a firm hand 
from the ordered confusion in which he had been 
working. 

Ali submitted without protest. He never stiffened 
when he was lifted, but relaxed gracefully, even in 
a stranger's hold. His feet hung down for almost a 
yard; he made no effort to gather himself together, for 
he had a confiding disposition. 

Luke stroked him a little. ‘‘That is a pretty cat,” 
he said again as he handed him over to Trudeau, who 
carried him down to the basement door and put him 
in the back garden for the night. | 
Ali knew that he could climb the oak tree in the 
garden, jump to the shed, and so reach Luke’s window 
again, but, once up there, he could not get down 
unassisted. He did not like to come down trees head 
foremost on a run, and as for the other method, of 
fastening in his front claws and swinging around back- 
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wards, he simply would not do that—not on a tree 
like that oak, at any rate. If people wanted him to 
get down from the shed they would have to let him 
in the window and then bring him downstairs, that 
was always easy. 

When Monsieur Trudeau said goodnight and tossed 
him gently into the garden Ali ran a few steps from 
the impetus given him. Then he stopped and stood 
- quite still in meditation as to his next course of action. 
By glancing upwards sideways, without even turning 
his head, he could see the attic window. Perhaps it 
might be interesting to mount the tree again, be let 
in the window and hunt for another mouse. But, no! 
As he looked the light was put out. Probably no one 
would be there. That decided him. He picked his 
way across the grass, jumped the fence and went 
into the street to see what might be going forward 
there. 

A few minutes later Luke closed the front door softly 
and went down the steps. The wind was blowing 
away from Ali and he thought the person might be 
his good friend Trudeau. 

It was not Trudeau. Still, Ali was affably disposed 
toward the other one. He ran out just in front of 
Luke, raised himself on his hind legs, pawed the air 
a moment and then disappeared in the shadow. 

“Hello,” Luke said pleasantly. 

Ali liked his voice, so he ran out at him again. 

Luke merely made an unsuccessful lunge at him and 
walked on. “I didn’t know I could ever like a cat,” 
he said to himself with some amusement. 

He was at that stage of life in which we often make 
small discoveries about ourselves. Most of the reve- 
lations that came to Luke were not entirely flattering. 
He was finding himself unable to fit into things, socially 
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speaking, and the fault seemed to be his. Everybody 
else in the world appeared to get a good deal of satis- 
faction out of ‘‘the business of fooling around.” He 
had a purpose to accomplish that seemed to him 
worth all the rest put together, and he wanted nothing 
else, but nobody likes to feel out of tune with life. It 
was not that he failed to get on with people, young 
people, he got on entirely too well, judging by Lizzie 
Wilson, but he found no pleasure in the whole thing. 
In this old house, however, there was an atmosphere 
that he felt to be harmonious, and for that reason the 
society of Monsieur Trudeau was particularly soothing 
to him. Even the friendliness of Ali Baba, and the 
satisfaction that it gave him, sent Luke upon his way 
well content with himself. Here was a place where 
he could fit in; there were probably others. He was 
secretly rather proud of being considered a little pecu- 
liar by the boarders at his mother’s house, but it is 
perfectly true that he often wondered what was the 
matter with himself, and why he should be so out of 
sympathy with his kind. To be sure, Ali Baba was | 
not his kind, but logic played small part in Luke’s 
complacency at the moment. 

It was a man’s moment—a silent street and the 
night wind blowing through it cool and fresh. He 
lighted a cigar and strolled along. The most daring 
of women, if they walk by night at all, walk fast. 
Luke was not thinking of that. He was not thinking 
of women at all, but of himself. The long, long 
thoughts of youth quite often take that trend. He 
walked some distance and finally sat down on a step, 
to enjoy the night air a little longer. 

There was a trolley line at the corner, and the last 
car of the schedule, probably, came rattling up on a 
flat wheel. There were a good many people in it. 
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Luke observed that with some surprise, and then he 
remembered there was a much advertised concert at 
the Auditorium. His mother and Maggie had gone, 
each with an escort of her own, though moving pic- 
tures would have suited the four of them much better. 

With much bumping and grinding, the car stopped 
at the corner and a woman got out—a girl, judging 
by the lightness of her movements. The electric light 
showed her rather clearly to Luke’s mildly curious 
gaze. She was well dressed, quietly dressed, and she 
had delicate ankles, and feet evenly swung. Those 
were points that he always noted with pleasure. He 
had a great liking for pretty feet. She came on very 
rapidly. He wondered where she lived, and just then, 
just as Luke was expecting to see her pass on, she turned 
to go up the steps where he was seated. He was in 
the shadow, and the girl did not see him until he rose. 

“Excuse me,” he said, uncertain what else he should 
say. He heard her catch her breath sharply as she put 
out a hand and steadied herself by the railing. 

“What do you want here?” she demanded. 

“I merely sat down to rest and finish my cigar,” 
he explained. ‘I’m sorry to have startled you.” 

His voice impressed her pleasantly. The cigar was 
a good one, too, she knew that. “If you were a bur- 
glar, I don’t suppose you would be smoking. Would 
you?” she asked. 

“Probably not now, in working hours, at any rate,” 
he answered. He liked her voice, too. It was well 
placed, like her feet, he thought. and the comparison 
did not strike him as peculiar. 

She had on something light in color and well fitting, 
something that he called to himself “whitish,” not 
being familiar with the various half tones in which the 
exclusive styles appear. 
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She ran lightly up the steps, and Luke said, “Good 
evening,” and started away. 

“Don’t let me disturb you, this is the pleasantest 
part of the night,” she said. 

There was a breeziness about her that was refresh- 
ing. But for her looks, she seemed like a boy. Luke 
couldn’t see her face, it was hidden under her hat. 
Besides, the steps were in shadow. He hesitated; he 
didn’t want to go. 

Suddenly she gave a half smothered exclamation. 

“Is there anything I can do for you?” he asked. 

“No. No, I thank you, nothing.” 

Again he hesitated, and looking up he saw her lift 
up the door mat. She was evidently feeling about on 
the porch above. 

“Want a light?” he asked. 

Yes, if he had a match, she would like one. 

Luke had half a dozen matches and he burned them 
all in her service, holding them close to the floor and 
inspecting every available ledge by the door. The 
flickering light gave him a chance to look at her, a 
chance of which he availed himself as well as he could. 

She stole more than a glance or two at him. 

The impression that each gained was agreeable, 
though spasmodic. Luke was far from goodlooking, 
but his face inspired confidence. The girl was dis- 
tinctly pretty. Furthermore, there was a delicate 
perfume about her that he found elusive and agree- 
able. He had encountered perfumes before, and he 
didn’t like them—he hated them—but this one was 
different. 

“It was dreadfully stupid of me to forget the night 
key,” she said. ‘“There’s no use looking for it any 
more. I thought possibly somebody might have put 
it outside.” 
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‘You'll have to ring,” said Luke. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” she agreed, but she did not 
ring. She was measuring the distance across to a bal- 
cony from the porch where they were standing. 

“Do you think those windows are open?” Luke 
asked. 

“They often are.” 

“Shall I try them?” 

“Could you?” 

For answer, he stepped across and jumped down on 
the balcony. The first window was latched, the sec- 
ond was open. 

“Tm in luck,” she exclaimed as he raised it softly. 

“Shall I go in and open the door?” he asked. 

“Oh, no. No, better not. You’d stumble over 
things. If you'll come back to the railing here and 
give me a hand, I’m sure I can make it.” 

Luke looked at her as she stood poised on the 
balustrade of the steps. He thought she could make 
it, too. He leaned ’way over. “Step in my hand as 
though you were going to mount a horse, and then 
catch my other hand,” he said. 

She did just as he told her. But a moment he held 
her poised, then she too stepped on the railing of the 
balcony and sprang down. 

“Didn’t we do that beautifully?” she cried. 

“It was pretty good,” said Luke. 

They really had done it remarkably well. It seemed 
almost like one of those stunts people do in vaudeville. 
He had often thought they must get to be pretty good 
friends with each other. 

She gave him her hand; it was slim and cool. “Thank 
you ever so much.” 

“Im glad I happened to be here,” he answered very 
truly. “Be sure to lock that window after to-night.” 
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“Oh no, it’s much more convenient to have it left 
open.” 

“Tell me,” he said on a sudden impulse, ‘Tell me, 
as you will not see me again, why you decided I prob- 
ably did not have burglarious intentions.” 

“Well, as I shall not see you again, it was due to 
a combination—your voice and your cigar. Good- 
night!” She drew her hand away. She even let down 
the window and nodded to him through the glass. 

Odd, what she had said about his voice. That was 
what had attracted him about her—her voice. No, 
he remembered now, it was her feet. He had notic- 
ed her feet when she got off the car. 


CHAPTER V 


HERBERT PEYTON was the name of the young man 
whose desire to marry Georgina had precipitated her 
disagreement with her aunt. He was the nephew of 
her uncle-in-law, as she had told Madame Valcour, 
and to all appearances, an entirely eligible person. 
He was undeniably rich, for he had inherited money 
and he had made it besides, with astonishing quickness. 
Georgina, however, found him complacent and entirely 
too correct. 

“You never encountered anything difficult, and you 
never did anything you were not satisfied with in all 
your life,” she said to him accusingly. 

“But what would be the advantage if I had?” His 
manner was always composed. 

“I can’t tell you, if you don’t feel it for yourself.” 
She was irritated that she should be so unable to make 
him understand just why he failed to please her. 

“It’s rather unfair of you to feel that way. I can’t 
help having had an easy time of it,” he replied. 

“Oh, it isn’t that, but you are so entirely satisfied 
with life.” 

“Well, why shouldn’t I be?” 

“I don’t know, I’m sure.” 

“I don’t see anything to be gained by not enjoying 
your advantages.” 

“But you don’t even do that with enthusiasm.” 
-Georgina’s fine eyes shot forth her exasperation. 

“My dear, what would you have me do?” 

“Don’t call me your dear.” She spoke imperiously. 

61 
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“But you are.” 

“I am not.” 

“You have nothing to say about it.” There was a 
calmness about his manner toward her. He always 
gave her to understand that it was merely a matter 
of time before she would fall in with his wishes. ‘The 
assumption always infuriated her. 

“I will not have you call me that, Herbert,” she 
said decidedly. 

“í Georgina, I sometimes scarcely understand you.” 

“You never do, and that’s the reason I wouldn’t 
dream of marrying you!” 

He laughed with some amusement. “You seem to 
think of a new reason every time I see you. This 
absurd idea of yours now that you are going to 
work——” 

“Vou wouldn’t think it absurd if you knew the 
condition of my finances.”’ 

“I do know it.” 

“Herbert Peyton, do you mean to say that you have 
looked into my affairs?”’ 

“I mean that my uncle has talked to me pretty 
freely about them. Why he permitted you to invest 
your money as you did, I don’t know.” 

“I didn’t ask him; I wish now I had,” she confessed. 

“Its always a mistake for women to try to do things 
of that sort for themselves.” His superior air was 
what she objected to. 

“I don’t agree with you,” she said at once. ‘‘ How 
are they ever going to learn if they don’t do things 
for themselves?” 

““There’s no use for them to learn.” 

She did not speak for a moment, and then she looked 
at him quite frankly. “Why do you want to marry 
me, Herbert, anyway? We don’t agree on two ideas.” 
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“I’m not looking for ideas. Now, instead of going 
to work, why don’t you let me arrange for you in 
comfort?” 

“Comfort is the last thing in the world I want,” 
she cried in annoyance. 

He smiled. ‘‘What are you going to do about it? 
I’m building you a mighty pretty house out in the 
new part of the city.” 

The reference to that house was always more than 
she could stand. She got up and faced him. She 
was tall and slight, délicately rounded as to contours 
and with a look of distinction in her face. Her hair 
was dark, almost black, and when she had color she 
sometimes gave the impression of beauty. She had it 
then; it made her most desirable looking. ‘‘We might 
as well settle this thing once and for all. I’m not 
going to marry you, Herbert.” 

He really did not believe her. “It has always been 
understood,” he began. 

“Who has understood it?” 

“I have, and your Aunt Emma has. She as good 
as told me so.’ 

* “And on the strength of that you build a house?” 

“Well, a house is always a good investment.” 

That irritated her too. “Very well, take it that 
way if you want to.” 

“There’s no use getting wrought up, or making up 
your mind in a hurry. This is a thing everyone should 
decide calmly,” he said, and as if to illustrate his 
meaning, he sat down on the broad arm of a chair. 

“The decision is made. I’ve told you once and 
again, no.” 

“Yes, I know you have.” 

= Why do you think I’m going to say anything 
else?” 
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“Well, women change their minds sometimes. Don’t 
they?” he asked easily. 

The note of surety in his voice enraged her. She 
was impotently silent for a minute, and then she spoke 
very calmly. “Please go away, Herbert, before I do 
something to you.” 

66 What? 2?) 

“You make me so angry sometimes I can’t express 
myself,’ she answered, and some of her feeling may 
have penetrated to his understanding, though his com- 
placency was a fairly good protection against most 
discomforts of the kind. He rose and stood-uncertainly 
by her side. 

“And so you are going to work,” he said. 

ce Yes.” 

“Want a stenographer’s place?” 

é¢ No.” 

“Typewriter, bookkeeper, secretary?” 

ee No.” 

“I could fix you up in one of those jobs if you want 
it.” 

She could endure this no longer. “Do you know 
what’s the matter with you? You’re too complacent. 
It sticks out all over you,” she cried. She had not 
meant to tell him that, but he would stay. She had 
warned him to get out of the way. ‘‘That’s the reason 
I couldn’t marry you if you were a hundred times a 
millionaire.” 

“Who told you I was a millionaire?” 

“Aunt Emma, everybody!” 

“Well, they are not far wrong, Georgina.” He 
watched her as he said that, but she was icily calm. 

“I congratulate you,” she said. 

“Think about it.” 

“I will not. I’ve already thought.” 
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“And what is it you are going to do?” he asked. 

He had no right to question her about her plans. 
For a minute she thought she would not tell him. 
Besides, they were such unimpressive plans. If she 
had only something striking of which to tell. He 
would hear of her occupation, however, and there was 
no use in seeming to hide it. 

“Tm going to teach school,” she announced. After 
all the effect was not so bad. She could scarcely make 
him realize better how she estimated his millions. 

“To teach school!” he repeated unbelievingly. 

Perhaps for a moment she had punctured his com- 
placency. That was something. Her spirits rose. 

“I wish you joy of it,” he said. 

“I expect to get joy. There’s no use living if you 
don’t have that.” 

“What does your aunt say?” 

“I haven’t told her yet.” 

“Then your arrangements have not been made.” 

“Yes, they have. I’ve just had the offer.” 

“And what decided you to accept it?” 

“You did. Can’t you imagine?” Georgina was 
angry. 

Peyton was angry too. He got his hat from the 
hall table and he stood for one scornful instant in the 
doorway. “I wish you great success,” he said, and 
went out. 

Georgina’s eyes followed him with satisfaction. 
This interview seemed suddenly to make the position 
she was about to take most desirable. The offer had 
surprised her extremely. It had come from Madame 
Valcour. There had been no suggestion of it pre- 
viously, and yet, on the occasion of her last visit at 
the Valcours’, and more especially during the walk 
home, she had been conscious that something was in 
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Madame’s mind. There seemed a certain intention in 
her tone on one occasion that had puzzled Georgina. 
What of import could Madame have to say to her? 
Nothing had been said, at any rate. Georgina had 
thought of running in again to see if perchance Madame 
would be more communicative, for Madame Valcour 
was one of the people who pique curiosity. If she had 
anything to say, conviction was forced that it would 
be entirely worth hearing. Georgina had not gone, 
however, and Madame, having followed second thought 
and deliberated upon her scheme, made an offer by 
letter. 

It was a very charming letter, dealing with a very 
clear and businesslike proposal with grace and just the 
touch of originality distinctive of herself. There was 
nothing diffusive about Madame Valcour’s style. The 
note was written on one sheet of thin paper in an 
exceedingly fine hand. She affected no style, but 
achieved one of her own. 

“For the convenience of my pupils, I am establish- 
ing a day school of limited scope, and it would give 
me pleasure if you would accept the position of instruc- 
tress in the various branches of English and mathe- 
matics. AsI know nothing of these subjects, you would 
be under no supervision. This is the only advantage 
which I have to offer. I make it with confidence for 
my pupils and myself. The remuneration—”’ 

Of course the remuneration was small, but Georgina 
had some money; just a little more would make her 
independent and she wanted to be so at once. There 
is an advantage in having a position offered to one. 
A bird in the hand has considerable value. She would 
have to prepare herself before she could take up any 
other work. Besides, Madame Valcour and the sim- 
plicity of her French establishment had always at- 
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tracted her—even as a child. She felt that she would 
like to be part of it once more. Georgina made her 
decisions quickly. She answered the letter at once 
and accepted the position. She had been on the point 
of telling her Aunt Emma about it when Peyton 
called. 

Georgina was not altogether blameless with regard 
to her aunt Emma Wyatt, but her aunt was a very 
trying person. She was one of the people who are all 
the more trying because they mean so well. Mrs. 
Wyatt was always right in intention, and anger with 
her was never justifiable, though it was usually 
natural. 
“JT don’t know why you are so determined to go 

your own way, Georgina. I’ve tried to keep my eye 
on you and prevent your doing foolish things,” she 
said complainingly. | 

“I know I’ve been quite a care to you, Aunt.” 

“Well, I’m the proper one to take that care.” The 
older lady sighed. Georgina tried to realize the trouble 
she had been. “You’ve been very good to me, I 
know. But I’m grown now, and I ought to take the 
responsibility of myself.” 

“You’ve always wanted to do that. You never can 
take anybody else’s advice.” 

“Yes, I know. I wish I hadn’t been so headstrong 
about that.” 

“You see! You'll never learn. Now here’s this 
matter of teaching. It’s an undignified thing for you 
to go and teach in this little school.” 

“Call it anything but undignified, Aunt.” 

“Well, it’s not what I should want todo. I married 
your uncle when I was nineteen, and he was as much 
like Herbert as if they were one and the same man.” 

“Yes, they are alike.” 
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ee Well? 99 

Georgina made no answer. ‘I’m not a docile, nice 
girl like you, Aunt.” 

“Nonsense! The only sensible thing for you to do 
is to marry Herbert.” 

“But I don’t want to marry him. I don’t like him.” 
That was a point on which they had come to grief 
before. 

“Saying that is equivalent to saying you don’t like 
your uncle.” 

“But it isn’t. Uncle has been very kind to me, and 
I do like him.” 

“And that’s all you can say after all these years, 
Georgina?” 

“No, I’m very fond of uncle, and he knows it.” 

“Well, you see? You’d become fond of Herbert in 
the same way.” 

“But I don’t want to feel toward him in the same 
way.” Georgina was almost beside herself when she 
argued with her Aunt Emma. 

“That’s what it always comes to—what you want 
to do.” Mrs. Wyatt had an air of long suffering. 
Georgina was indeed a trial to her. 

“Aunt Emma, why are you so anxious for me to 
marry Herbert?” 

“It would be a safe match.” 

“But I don’t want to be safe.” 

“There it is again, what you want. Besides, that’s 
silly. Everybody wants to be safe.” 

“Yes, I know that’s silly,” Georgina said gently. It 
was difficult for her to explain her meaning exactly. 
“But safety ought not to be first, anyway,” she added 
quite truly. 

“Many a girl would be glad to get Herbert,” Mrs. 
Wyatt remarked. 
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“Well, one of them will get him, then,” Georgina 
said with certainty. 

“It will serve you right. All that money of his you 
might just as well have, besides he’s a fine fellow.” 
Mrs. Wyatt undoubtedly had her niece’s interests at 
heart. Georgina was obliged to feel that it was so. 
That was the reason she always blamed herself after- 
wards for being at odds with her aunt. They would 
never understand each other, though, and she knew 
they would get on better apart. 

“You’ve been very good to have me here, Aunt,” 
Georgina said when the matter of Herbert Peyton 
had been wound up between them. It was not satis- 
factorily settled from Mrs. Wyatt’s point of view, but 
definitely, from Georgina’s. 

Mrs. Wyatt put down her knitting. ‘“‘Do you mean 
to say you are serious about going somewhere to 
board?” She looked at her niece in amazement. 

“Yes, Aunt Emma, I think I must. I know I’ve 
been a dreadful care to you.” 

“Well, I don’t know that it would be any less care, 
when you are gone, to keep an eye on you!” 

“Td come here very often,” Georgina promised with 
docility. 

“I can see you coming!” her aunt remarked. 
“There’s no use for me to try to stop you. Nothing 
stops you when you get your head set, Georgina.” 

Georgina hung the offending head a little. “I’m 
sorry, Aunt, that I have given you so much trouble.” 

“I don’t suppose you could help it,” Mrs. Wyatt 
remarked ungraciously, and she sighed. ‘When are 
you going?” 

“As soon as I can find a room.” 

“TI look for one for you.” Managing was certainly 
the breath of Mrs. Wyatt’s nostrils. 
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“No, I couldn’t worry you so much, Aunt Emma, 
and besides, I should have to be satisfied myself.” 

“There you go, always thinking you know better 
than anybody else!” 

“It’s very good of you, but, but——” Georgina fal- 
tered. She was anxious to avoid needless unpleasant- 
ness. 

“I see you want to do it yourself. Go ahead! 
Don’t consult either your uncle or myself.” 

“I know you are so kind, you’d object——”’ 

“I certainly do object. Now if you would marry 
Herbert Peyton all this nonsense would be unneces- 
S 72 
“Don’t let’s go over that again,” Georgina begged. 
“Maybe I’ll have some other chance to get married.” 

“Well, you're getting on, and it’s not apt to be as 
good as this.” 

Georgina made no retort, but she felt that she must 
get away. Conversation between her aunt and her- 
self usually ended in some sort of disagreement. 

“Where are you going now,” Mrs. Wyatt demanded 
as her niece started out of the room. 

“Out for awhile.” 

“Always going out! That’s the reason you are so 
thin. You walk off every pound of flesh you can 
put on.” : | 

“I don’t want to be fat.” 

“But you don’t want to be skinny. Do you? 
I don’t believe in all this exercise you take.” — 

“It keeps me well.” 

“It keeps you very irritable. It’s a demand on your 
nervous strength.” | 

Georgina set her lips together quite tight and she 
ran upstairs and got her hat. She had a list of board- 
ing addresses in her pocket and she meant to look them 
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over. Now that she had made her decision, every 
extra half hour of her Aunt Emma’s society seemed 
just that much more than she could bear. She never 
said, even to herself, that she was not somewhat to 
blame. “If I were a different sort of girl we might 
get on very peaceably, but, as things are, I feel my- 
self getting desperate. I might marry Herbert to get 
out of it, and give general satisfaction for once. But 
now—!” She breathed the air of freedom in the street 
outside. 

She was daring enough to like the feeling of inde- 
pendence that the thought of her new life gave her, 
and not afraid to make her own decisions and to abide 
by them. Her assets were most of them in herself— 
an excellent understanding, a delicate sense of humor, 
a dash and spirit that lent excitement to life, dis- 
tinction of bearing and manner, and decided good looks. 
Besides all this, she had enough money to meet her 
needs, though not enough to finance her extravagances, 
and she had a good many of those. She could do with- 
out with perfect ease, but when she spent she plunged. 

She was going forth now, however, to look for board 
with every intention of economy, rigid economy— 
that would be wisest at the start. She had been col- 
lecting addresses of boarding places for several days and 
from these she selected several that were in Madame 
Valcour’s neighborhood. That was why she eventually 
stood at Mrs. Dan Regan’s door. 

It was not a prepossessing door. The steps ap- 
proaching it were without paint and unswept, and the 
glass set into it was thumbed over without and adorned 
with a frayed lace square within. The servant who 
admitted her at last had first looked out of a kitchen 
window below, and then appeared above, with her 
hat on. 
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She said she “dunno if Mis’ Regan is home,” and 
Mrs. Regan, from upstairs called out, ‘‘Who’s that, 
Nellie?” 

“It’s a lady,” Nellie responded in a small, die- 
away voice. 

There was one point upon which Mrs. Regan had 
given her training. The training had been of a violent 
nature and she had remembered it—she was not to 
say, “’Tis a ooman,” unless the lady was one of color. 

Georgina decided to speak for herself. “I came to 
see about board,” she called up the staircase. Already 
her heart had failed her, but she was determined to 
see the matter through. 

“ Just have a seat, please,” Mrs. Regan called back, 
and immediately could be heard pounding about 
overhead. 

Nellie, with the hat, went off unconcernedly, and 
Georgina was left standing in the hall. The parlor 
door was open. 

“Shall I go in here?” she called after the retreating _ 
and languid young person. 

“You kin jes set on de cheer by de do’, or go in de 
parlor, either one,” Nellie said graciously before she 
disappeared down the basement steps. Georgina chose 
the parlor. It was a stuffy room with dingy chenille 
curtains partially shutting it off from the dining room 
beyond. The remembrance of many meals seemed to 
be upon the air. The furniture was large and much 
upholstered, battered and worn. There were wisps of 
grey looking lace hanging at the windows, one or two 
elaborate ornaments on the mantel and a magenta 
rug on the floor. Newspapers were scattered around 
rather promiscuously, stuck behind cushions and 
spread out on the small center table. There was a 
mandolin on the sofa, and a banjo on top of a phono- 
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graph in the corner. The room spoke of life and cheer- 
fulness, at least, if not of elegance, or daintiness. 

Mrs. Regan continued to pound about upstairs, and 
considerable clatter was going on below, but the 
boarders were not in evidence. | 

Georgina sat there appalled. It would be dreadful 
if Mrs. Regan could give her accommodation. And yet 
what should she do if she couldn’t get accommodation? 
She had found two other houses filled, and she had 
only one other address beside this. She couldn’t go 
back to her aunt’s and say she had changed her mind. 
Better stay herd than do that. “This might not be 
so bad if I could'get used to it,” she thought, with an 
effort toward encouraging herself. 

Mrs. Regan was coming down the steps. 

“Stout,” Georgina decided before she appeared. 
She was unprepared, however, for the landlady’s 
general appearance. 

Mrs. Regan had on a cerise dressing sacque, pinned 
across the front with a china medallion breastpin 
bound in brass. The sacque was open at the throat 
and she wore a string of pearls. Her black skirt was 
covered with spots. It was tight around her large 
body and decidedly short so that her high heeled slippers 
much turned over, were in full view, whether she stood 
or sat down. She always sat with her feet wide apart, 
and she shelved precipitately from her waist to her 
knees. In spite of all this Georgina found that she 
created a genial atmosphere in her dreadful parlor. 
She was jolly looking, like a goodnatured cook. “I'll 
wager she can cook, too,” the prospective boarder 
said to herself. 

Mrs. Regan was impressed by Georgina’s appear- 
ance. “And yet, there ain’t one single strikin’ thing 
she’s got on,” she thought as she took in the details 
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of the visitor’s dress. ‘‘I’d certainly like to take you. 
I got so few young ladies, and they make things so 
pleasant for the young gentleman,” Mrs. Regan 
declared. 

“I don’t know that I should do much in that line. 
I’m rather quiet,” Georgina said. 

“Best to be so, too. You get too free and easy 
with ’em and they’ll raise Cain. They’re so noisy. I 
have to call down my own daughter all the time, and 
Lizzie Wilson too—that’s a young lady stayin’ here. 
Sometimes they seem to think I’m just one of ’em. 
They get goin’ here and they don’t pay a bit of atten- 
tion tome. I have to get my son to come in and cuit 
things down.”’ 

“Ts he older?” Georgina asked. 

“No, he’s not old, but he’s just got one of these 
old heads—very quiet. I sometimes worry about the 
boy. He don’t get any fun. But you can’t make ’em 
do different from the way they want todo. Can you?” 

“I suppose not,” Georgina agreed. ‘‘Have you a 
room that you could let me have?” she asked, un- 
certain in her mind, and yet feeling that the con- 
versation should be directed to the business in 
hand. 

“Well now, about a room,” Mrs. Regan said. “TI 
got one of the nicest little rooms, and the young man 
that’s in it isn’t here only on Friday nights. He 
pays me full rent for that room—only of course I 
don’t charge him for his meals—and he says to me 
that he’ll take it as a favor of me if I can dispose of 
the room for him for the rest of the week. And if it 
was a young lady, you see, she could come in with me 
on Friday nights.” 

“Oh, I don’t think I could make that arrangement,” 
Georgina said hastily. 
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“Well, of course I would make a reduction,” Mrs. 
Regan said at once. 

“Oh, no. It would be impossible. All my things 
would be spread aroun 

“Dearie, he’s one of the nicest fellers; he wouldn’t 
mind that in the least.” 

“No, I couldn’t, thank you.” Georgina thought it 
best to speak definitely. 

“Well, of course that’s just as you feel like. Now, 
let me see. How about goin’ in with Maggie Regan? 
That’s my daughter.” 

“Miss Regan might have something to say about 
that.” 

“Not much. Maggie’s got a good sized room, and 
she don’t pay me a cent for it. Every penny Maggie 
makes she puts on her back. She shows up nicely, too.” 

“I’m sorry, but I should have to have a room to 
myself.” Georgina rose with relief. At least she had 
made the proper inquiries. 

“I’m right down disappointed,” Mrs. Regan said 
as she followed her to the door. ‘I believe you are 
just the kind of girl my son would like.” 

“Does he like girls?” Georgina asked, not knowing 
exactly how to take the compliment. 

“No, he won’t have a thing to do with ’em, and he’s 
such a good boy. Lizzie Wilson I mentioned to you 
a minute ago is forever tryin’ to get him on the string, 
and nothing she can do will please him.” 

“She ought to try leaving him alone.” 

“That’s what I tell her, but—!” Mrs. Regan shook 
her head and dismissed the subject. ‘‘Do you live 
in the city?” she asked curiously of Georgina. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“What name did you say? That girl Nellie never 
did get anything straight.” 
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“Burke.” 

“Well now! Miss Burke! All alone? No family?” 

“I have relatives,” Georgina answered briefly. 

“That’s good. There’s so many girls knockin’ 
about by themselves, I’m thankful I’m here to look 
after Maggie, even if she is sleepin’ in one of the best 
rooms in this house. And I tell you, I’m just like a 
mother to Lizzie Wilson too. I talk to that girl straight, 
just like I do to Maggie.” 

“I’m sure you must be a great help to her,” Geor- 
gina said. 

“I don’t know. Neither one of ’em listens to any- 
thing. Maggie says it’s her has to set me right,” 
Mrs. Regan laughed amiably. 

Georgina said she supposed that was so, and went 
on down the battered looking front steps. She had 
never got into quite such a place before. It was of 
course impossible, and yet she could imagine that life 
might be very gay and pleasant dominated by Mrs. 
Regan. 

“It’s tiresome to have to be a lady all the time,” 
she thought. Yet’the matter is not one of volition. 
Georgina felt that she was a creature of another sphere, 
and however amusing she might find Mrs. Regan and 
Maggie and the young ladies and gentlemen of their 
circle they would remain curiosities of low life to her. 

“‘T’ll have to give up this section and try one or two 
places further out. There are limits within which 
genteel poverty must confine itself,” she decided. 


CHAPTER VI 


GEORGINA did not notice the wireless arrangement 
on top of Madame Valcour’s house until she had been 
going there regularly to meet her classes for very 
nearly a week. Her new occupation was absorbing 
her, and her eyes and thoughts did not wander; she 
was chiefly bent on getting to Madame’s on time. 
Madame Valcour was a very punctual person and she 
was anxious that the new mid-term just beginning and 
the new order of things should be thoroughly well 
ordered. There was quite a number of pupils; the 
school opened very well. The arrangement was one 
for convenience only. Madame took no risks; she was 
not in a position to do so. The instruction was paid 
for by the pupils and estimated by the hour. Geor- 
gina taught mathematics, the English branches and 
Latin, and she taught them very well, considering the 
fact that she had had no pedagogical training. The 
little girls liked her, too. She was an innovation, very 
enlivening in the somber setting of Madame’s bare 
room. 

Madame sat in the back room, overlooking the gar- 
den; Georgina sat in the front room, overlooking the 
street. Each presided over a long, narrow table cov- 
ered with black oilcloth. There was an oblong block 
of wood set with ink wells in the center, neat piles of 
exercise books, also, and six chairs on either side of 
the table. Georgina found it difficult to get used to 
herself in the dignity of her new position. She had 
never thought she would be a school teacher. 
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“TIt is very good training for the mind and for the 
will,” Madame remarked to her. 

“But it is hard to have to dominate other people’s 
wills,” Georgina answered. 

“People? These?” Madame waved her hand to- 
ward the chairs that the little girls in departing had 
set in such orderly rows. 

“Well, they are as determined to have their way as 
though they were grown up.” 

“So are the dog and the cat.” 

Georgina laughed. “Is that what you tell them?” 

“Tell them? No!” The gentle contempt in Ma- 
dame’s voice sounded the depth of her reserve. There 
was no telling what she was thinking. 

The unknowable quality of her mind charmed Geor- 
gina. She felt Madame’s presence like an alluring 
mystery, while the polish of her manner and the velvet 
softness of her voice seemed to bring the old world of 
courtly elegance into the compass of modern life. No 
courtier at Versailles approached the Grand Monarch 
with truer deference than that with which Madame’s 
pupils and Madame’s assistant approached Madame. 
After a bout with her the little girls retired to 
Georgina’s room and took up ciphering by way of 
recreation, though it must be admitted that re-action 
always overtook them in mid-career. They would 
stop figuring and punch each other under the table, 
instead, aware that Miss Burke’s eye did not penetrate - 
black oilcloth and wood. Their society was not with- 
out its drawbacks, but Georgina got on fairly well 
with them. Perhaps it was that, even through the 
dividing wall, Madame’s influence made itself felt. 
= “I won’t pretend to say that I could make them 
behave as well as they do if you were not here, Ma- 
dame,” Georgina confessed at the end of her first week. 
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The children had gone home early, and Madame 
had invited Georgina to walk with her in Monsieur’s 
garden. 7 

“There are two methods of control in dealing with 
the young,” Madame remarked. ‘One is by physical 
force.” 

“I think that’s dreadful,” Georgina exclaimed. 

“Quite true, unless the other has failed.” 

“Do you mean that?” | 

“Undoubtedly. Religion teaches us to that effect.” 

“But times have changed since King Solomon’s 
day,” Georgina objected. ? 

“Yes, we have now the automobile and the tele- 
graph, but they have not yet affected the heart of 
man.” 

“You think it is still desperately wicked?” 

“Perhaps I should not say; my observations have 
been restricted of recent years. I must at least do 
what I can for my pupils.” 

“But you have never had to use physical force, 
Madame.” 

“As yet, no.” Madame smiled a little. “But per- 
haps, if the other method fails me I shall adopt it.” 

“How would you define the other method?” 

“But is it not indefinable? Its succéss lies in the 
power to project one’s self into another’s mind.” 

“Is it a conscious power?” Georgina questioned 
~ curiously. 

“ Consciously ua but not consciously acquired.” 
Madame’s mental processes were very clear, her state- 
ments very exact. “But come, it is too fine a day 
in which to discuss a subject so pedantic,” she said, 
with a touch of gayety in her voice. “Let us go for- 
ward. Monsieur awaits to show us the hyacinths 
which bloom at the end of the garden.” 
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Monsieur Valcour was indeed getting’ impatient. 
Madame and Georgina, instead of coming on, had 
seated themselves upon the bench encircling the oak 
tree that Ali Baba was wont to climb. Monsieur sent 
little Jeremiah in his brass buttoned coat to beg that 
the ladies would honor him by hastening to look at 
the hyacinths. 

“See the messenger who approaches,” said Madame. 
She looked upon the small negro with indulgence. 

The child came up and stood in front of Madame, 
then, seeing that he was observed with a more per- 
sonal glance than usual, he hung his head and dug the 
toe of one shoe into the sand as he delivered his mes- 
sage in a scarcely audible voice. 

“What have you, Jeremiah? Are you ill?” Madame 
inquired coldly. 

“No, Madame.” Jeremiah straightened up at once, 
and his utterance was now perfectly distinct. 

“But does not the blue coat bow when it speaks to 
the ladies?” | 

“Yes, Madame.” Jeremiah went over like a jack 
knife. ‘“‘Monsieur, him say please ma’am come to 
she.” 

“Ah! And Monsieur is a lady?” 

“No, Madame, him is a gen’leman.” 

“Now, after me, Jeremiah. She gave him the mes- 
sage in correct French and he repeated it aptly. Then 
she sent him on ahead with a message in French for 
Monsieur. Jeremiah was having very excellent in- 
struction in conversation. 

The garden was a long one for the city. There 
were two full lots—very deep—and Monsieur used 
them both to the greatest advantage. His hyacinths 
were wonderfully beautiful; the air was full of their 
fragrance. 
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He moved forward to greet Madame and Georgina 
as they came down the path. Monsieur Valcour’s 
clothes showed more than ever their greenish cast in 
the full afternoon light. They hung loosely on his 
bowed figure. His white beard and hair shimmered in 
the sun. He moved heavily and toed in with one foot. 

“The Georgian,” he said as usual in soft caressing 
tones as he took Georgina’s hand in both of his. ‘‘The 
flower of youth is more beautiful than the flower of 
earth.” 

“Ah, Monsieur always says such pretty things,” 
Georgina said gently. Every one was moved to be 
gentle with Monsięur Valcour. 

His hyacinths were his pride. There were long 
rows of them, each one perfect, great double flowers— 
purple, lavendar, deep rose and pale yellow. ‘‘The 
best one have bloom at last,” he said, and led the 
way to a bed of palest pink blossoms. ‘I have name 
it ‘La Belle Mathilde’.”” Stooping, he picked one. 
“Accept it, my well beloved Mathilde,” he said. 

“Thank you, Henri.” Madame received it graciously, 
held it far off and inhaled its perfume delicately. Her 
lashes veiled her mysterious eyes; her thought for one 
brief moment distilled in romance. She was too wise 
to let the process continue, for romance is an essence, 
and, for natures like Madame’s, a breath of it suf- 
fices. It could easily become cloying to her, and yet 
just that breath gave a wonderful charm to her life. 
Monsieur was different. He lived upon romance, he 
inhaled it deeply with the perfume of every flower that 
he raised. 

“And one for Georgina,” Madame reminded him. 

“She may take her choice.” 

A purple one, Georgina chose. 

“Tt is the royal color of a queen,” Monsieur said as 
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he handed it to her. There was a personal touch al- 
ways in the way he paid his odd little compliments. 
The gift of a hyacinth was a marked attention from 
him. He did not cut his flowers freely, for they had 
a marketable value, which circumstances forced him 
to remember. 

It was pleasant in the garden. Georgina appre- 
ciated greatly Madame’s taking her in thus to the 
little time of recreation for Monsieur and herself. 
Never had she been asked to walk there as a child. 
She felt almost that she was in a new world now that 
she stood merely at the end of the path and looked 
back at the house with which she had been familiar 
for so many years. Looking at it, she saw the wireless 
contrivance spreading its antennae from a pole that 
rose above the roof. Was Madame then a wireless 
operator? 

Certainly, Monsieur could not be sufficiently abreast 
of the times to manage such a machine. There re- 
mained Monsieur Trudeau. But he was not a sci- 
entist. Was he? Georgina was beset with curiosity. 
If she had been with any other friend in the world 
she would have asked a direct question, not, however, 
with Madame Valcour. She even glanced at the roof 
surreptitiously. The thing drew her eyes, though, and 
Madame surprised her at last as she gazed upon it. 

“Ah! You discover our scientist,” she said. Ma- 
dame was secretive by nature, but she had a perfect 
perception of the occasions when frankness is neces- 
sary. ‘‘He lives like a poet, Georgina—under the 
eaves.” 

“Lives there, Madame?” 

“In the night, only. I have preferred his tenancy 
to that of the rats. He makes a laboratory there, 
you see.” 
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“How very interesting. Is—is he—’’ Georgina 
wanted to say, “Is he young?” but wound up by say- 
ing instead, “Is he an inventor?” 

“That I cannot say. He is a good young man, and 
poor. Monsieur Trudeau is much impressed by the 
machines that he has there in that attic. He con- 
siders him a genius, but, for myself, I believe Monsieur 
Trudeau is not sufficiently scientist himself to form 
an opinion.” 

“But it’s so much more interesting to consider him 
a genius unless one knows to the contrary,” Georgina 
exclaimed. 

“That is very true, but genius is rare, Georgina.” 

“Has he been there long?” Georgina asked curiously. 
Her interest was aroused. 

“Not very, but you should speak of him with Mon- 
sieur Trudeau. He will be able to inform you more 
fully than I.” | 

Georgina was painfully aware that Madame was 
intimating that her questions were a little too specific, 
but she tried to seem unconscious of the fact. “TI 
think he’s a very interesting character,” she said, and 
she was careful not to turn her eyes to the attic window 
again. She was glad to find something else to engage 
her attention. 

“What a beautiful black cat,” she exclaimed. 

Ali Baba was watching them from the fence. 

“Prrt!” said Madame, rolling her r’s so clearly that 
she made a delicate little sound. 

Ali Baba scrambled down from the fence at once 
and came over to join them. He put his head down 
affectionately on Monsieur Valcour’s foot. Monsieur 
leaned over and rubbed the head, and then Ali Baba 
started to play. He rolled on his back, held the hand 
in his soft paws and caught it gently between his 
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teeth as he looked up sideways to see how far it would 
be well to go. 

“The good cat,” Monsieur said approvingly. He 
disengaged his hand and straightened up again, slowly, 
for his back was breaking. 

Ali Baba still lay there, rolling, and looking up 
reflectively. Georgina then stooped and stroked his 
head but he wriggled over at once. This was a strange 
hand. He held himself together, courteous, but not 
expansive. He was ready to like this person if she 
proved agreeable. Georgina’s touch was pleasant. He 
walled up his green eyes and looked at her and when 
she put her hand down invitingly on the grass he 
rubbed his head in it. He was a friendly cat, and got 
on remarkably well with people. 

“That is Philippe Trudeau’s friend,” said Madame. 

“This one too?” Georgina exclaimed. 

“Yes. Philippe would have very many friends if 
they would all come to him.” 

“Everybody likes Monsieur Trudeau.” 

“ Yes, if once they find him out, and he is not afraid.” 

“He has had a sad life, Madame. Has he not?” 

“Well, Georgina, who has not?” 

“Oh, Madame! That does not sound like you.” 
“But the facts of a life should not determine its 
tenor,” Madame remarked. They had not done so 
for her, certainly. She enjoyed her life, her powers 
were too full and fine for it to be otherwise. 

“We are to have music to-morrow night, Georgina. 
Will you come?” she asked, changing the subject 
abruptly. 

“You know Pll come if you ask me,” Georgina 
answered eagerly. She had always heard of Madame’s 
musical evenings. The Valcours’ house was a center on 
occasions; Madame had a salon once a week. 
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“You will then hear Monsieur play the clarionet. Is 
it not so, Henri?” She turned to Monsieur with a smile. 

He raised his hand to heaven in protestation. “I 
play not what I feel,” he said. 

“He plays very well.” 

“Ah! The sweet Mathilde who make me less un- 
happy with my miserable performance. It is Madame 
you should hear as accompanist.” 

“I am so glad to be invited,” Georgina said truly. 

‘‘Monsieur Trudeau will be pleased to call for you,” 
Madame said. 

“But he must not be put to that trouble. I often 
go about alone on the cars. Why only the other 
night I joined some friends for the concert, and came 
home quite by myself after eleven.” 

Madame made an exclamation of displeasure. 
“Those are the American habits to which I cannot 
accustom myself. And nothing happened to you?” 

“No, nothing.” Georgina hesitated. “T had a lit- 
tle trouble getting in at home because I’d left my 
nightkey, but that was all.” She felt sure that Ma- 
dame would not have approved of her accepting the 
assistance of the man who had happened to be there 
at the moment. But, after all, what harm was done? 
He was an odd man, an interesting one. She wished 
she knew who he was. 

“I wouldn’t be a French girl for anything in the 
world, Madame.” 

“A French girl may find much happiness, even 
though she do not walk about in the night. Do you 
not think so, Henri?” Madame’s eyes, usually so 
serenely grave, rested upon Monsieur Valcour in his 
greenish suit with a tender expression of regard. He 
was a little distance away and he did not hear. 

Jeremiah heard, however, and he ran across to Mon- 
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sieur and called out, “Madame is talkin’ to you, suh.” 

Madame laughed. “Behold the messenger of love— 
in a blue coat,” she said to Georgina. Her bits of 
sentiment very often gave place to amusement. “It 
is nothing, Henri.” 

“Ah, see who comes,” he said as he turned. “It is 
Philippe.” 

“Why, Monsieur Trudeau,” Georgina exclaimed 
with pleasure. 

“What, Philippe? You deign to make part of our 
fête champêtre?” said Madame. ‘Monsieur Trudeau 
is not an agriculturalist, Georgina.” 

“You make sport of me, Madame,” he answered, 
his dapper figure and highly enameled shoes proclaim- 
ing him truly a walker upon pavements. 

“You don’t like the country?” Georgina asked. 

“The country is to me its inhabitants,” he answered 
with a smile. 

“Very good, Philippe,” said Madame, commending 
the gracefulness of his reply. 

“Come see La Belle Mathilde,” Monsieur urged 
upon him, and conducted him to the spot where the 
pink hyacinth was blooming. 

“Very beautiful. The compliments of the spring, 
Madame!” Monsieur Trudeau turned to Madame 
and bowed very slightly—just enough to convey the 
impression that he too, with Monsieur Valcour, be- 
lieved the pink hyacinth to be a suitable floral repre- 
sentative of herself. “And there is none for Made- 
moiselle?” he asked. 

“Yes, Monsieur gave me this one.” Georgina held 
out the purple stalk for him to see. 

Monsieur Trudeau stooped and smelled it at a little 
distance, much after the fashion of Madame. ‘‘The 
spring brings new life to us all,” he said. 
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It almost seemed to be true. They were all drinking 
in its freshness and its perfume. Ali Baba symbolized 
its gayety as he frisked about in pursuit of a switch 
that Jeremiah was dragging for his benefit up and down 
the walk. 

Madame, however, was called within. The cook 
came to the basement door and summoned Jeremiah 
by a peremptory gesture. He ran over to her at once, 
for he knew better than to delay, and as promptly 
ran back again to give the message to Madame. Ma- 
dame was needed to season the soup. 
= Georgina had been invited to dinner in honor of the 
new business arrangement she and Madame had 
established. 

“And you do not regret it, Mademoiselle?” Philippe 
Trudeau asked. 

They paced the walk together; Monsieur Valcour 
was working in his hyacinth bed. | 

“Indeed, I like teaching better than I thought I 
should, and I like being here best of all.” 

“You like the French people, Mademoiselle?” He 
spoke a little hesitatingly. 

“I like the three that I know.” 

“You are very kind. But yes, Madame is a very 
remarkable woman.” 

“And Monsieur Valcour is so gentle and good,” she 
added. 

“Yes, that too. Then there remain one other French 
person you know.” He looked at her and laughed a 
little, yet with a note of uncertainty in his voice. 

“There remains a very charming gentleman,” she 
said and returned his look gayly. 

“You exaggerate, I fear.” 

“No, I don’t. I wish an occasional American could 
develop a French manner.” 
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“The manner is very little without the heart,” he 
told her. 

“But yours is so kind.” 

“To you, yes. Not always, I fear, Mademoiselle.” 

“You don’t seem to me to have an unkind attitude 
toward the world, Monsieur.” 

“No, it is the world that is unkind to me,” he 
answered quickly, and there was an edge on his voice 
as he spoke. 

Georgina felt very pitiful toward him. “That is 
hard,” she said gently. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ What can one expect— 
‘As the sparks fly upward.’”’ 

“Let’s forget it for a while,” she said. ‘Shall we 
sit here on the bench under this big tree?” 

“You are very good, Mademoiselle. Here, listening 
to your so sweet voice I could forget much. Let us 
not talk of myself. You have found a boarding estab- 
lishment that you like?” 

“Yes, one that I like very much. It is rather far 
from here, but the walk is good for me.” 

“You walk very well, very graceful.” 

“Thank you. I walk a great deal.” 

“And few women walk well. They dance, they sit 
with grace, but the walk is not pleasing. But you— 
it is, as you say here in America, all right.” His 
glance rested on her with satisfaction. 

“You pay very delightful compliments,” she said, 
yet she found them just a little embarrassing. 

Ali Baba changed the ei for them very effec- 
tively. He had tired of p laying with Jeremiah’s switch 
and turned away, and now he came bounding over the 
grass, took one leap and landed on Monsieur Trudeau’s 
knee. 

“How fond he is of you,” Georgina said. 
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“Yes, he like me very much. Madame refer to him 
sometimes as my familiar.” 

“Does he belong to you?” 

“Unfortunately, no. His place of residence is across 
the fence. We are not of the same family, Ali Baba 
and myself. We are friends only, and neighbors.” 

Monsieur Trudeau had scarcely spoken before the 
proof of his statement was made in a call from the 
other side of the fence. A door opened and a woman’s 
voice began a continuous chant. “Kitty, kitty. Ali 
Baba! Here, kitty! Kitty!” 

Ali Baba cocked an ear and rolled his green glance 
sideways to the fence. 

“Go, ungrateful one,” Monsieur Trudeau said. 
“Remember, it is the hour of dinner.” 

Ali Baba was not hungry. He turned his glance 
back again and settled down. 

“Then shall I have to deliver you bound,” Monsieur 
Trudeau said, and picking up the cat he took him to 
the fence and handed him over to his mistress. 

“She buys sardines for Ali. Think of that,” he 
exclaimed as he returned to the rustic bench. 

“Did she name him?” 

«No, that is Madame. His name across the fence, 
when first he arrive, is Tom, but he prefer this one 
very much.” Monsieur Trudeau spoke with pride; 
Ali Baba’s friendship gave him great pleasure. 

“It suits his Eastern type of beauty,” Georgina said. 

“Yes, and speaking of names, Mademoiselle, there 
is one I should ask you about. You are a resident 
here all your life and your family too, is it not so?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Very good. Then perhaps you know the name 
Luke Hampton.” 

Georgina thought for a moment. “No, I don’t be- 
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lieve I do. It sounds like a good name, but I don’t 
think I have heard it here.” 

“I believe it is a good name, but it is perhaps before 
your time? I forget sometimes, Mademoiselle, your 
youth.” 

“That ‘waneth by increasing,” Georgina quoted, 
but the expression did not seem to him entirely clear. 
It was beyond the compass of his English, so he passed 
it over without comment. 

“The name sound to me very familiar. It belong 
to a young man. Perhaps when first I am here I see 
that name.” . 

Georgina was reminded of the tenant of the attic. 
“Is that the scientist?” she asked. eee has 
told me of him.” 

“Yes. He is very gifted. You see!” Monsieur 
Trudeau pointed above through the opening in the 
branches to the wireless antennæ on the roof. “I 
think that young man will become famous before he 
finish.” _ 

“What is he doing? What’s his specialty?” 

“I do not know. He has something that he is work- 
ing upon—far into the night. No bad habits—his 
pleasure is there!” 

“And he has not told you?” 

“He will do that some day when the end is in sight. 
You should see the mechanism that he has. The coils, 
the electricity! It is very diverting.” 

“And you like him, Monsieur? ” 

“Very much. It is scarcely fitting that I should 
call him a companion, he is so young, but I amuse 
myself very much with him.” 

“I should like to see him,” Georgina said truthfully. 

Monsieur Trudeau laughed. “Alas, Mademoiselle, 
he has the bad taste not to appreciate the ladies.” 
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“Is he a woman hater?” she cried in delight. 

“I don’t know what you call it, but he is very 
young.” 

“Not too young, is he?” she asked with a shade of 
disappointment in her voice. 

“No, he has perhaps sufficient age, but he has seen 
nothing of the world.” 

The conversation about Luke reminded Monsieur 
Trudeau of something that Luke had given him. 
“Mademoiselle, would it be annoying to you if I 
should smoke?” he asked suddenly. He had just 
remembered the cigar in his pocket. 

Georgina rather liked to have him smoke as they 
sat there in the garden beneath the tree. He had not 
very many pleasures, but those that he had he enjoyed 
to the full. He smoked with the air of a connoisseur, 
slowly, and half closed his eyes. 

The aroma of the cigar was very pleasant. 

“That’s a good one, isn’t it?” Georgina said. She 
was thinking by force of suggestion of the man who 
had helped her to get in her Aunt Emma’s window 
that night. 

“It is a very excellent cigar,” Monsieur Trudeau 
remarked critically. He looked at it with respect. 
“It is my friend the scientist who present me with this 
cigar, and I did not think to smoke it until to-day.” 

“He is an extravagant young man,” Georgina re- 
marked. | 

“No, Mademoiselle, I think not. The young man 
is poor, and certainly he permit to himself few recre- 
ations.” 

“He seems to be a very remarkable person.” 

Monsieur Trudeau made no response, for on the 
instant Jeremiah appeared with his little tray under 
his arm, and his white jacket on instead of his blue one. 
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“Madame say, will you walk in to dinner, Made- 
moiselle and Monsieur,” he said with dignity. 

Monsieur Trudeau looked with regret at his cigar. 

“You are the extravagant one, I fear,” Georgina 
told him. 

“Mademoiselle, in your company I have forget there 
is to be dinner,” he answered. “But I shall return 
to this pleasure.” He knocked his cigar against the 
tree trunk, and, having carefully extinguished it, he 
put it on a ledge of brick along the side of the house, 
before escorting Georgina to the table. 


CHAPTER VII 


LuKE Hampton found by an odd chance that he 
couldn’t get the remembrance of that girl’s feet out of 
his mind. They seemed to be planted there. There’s 
nothing romantic or foolish about feet, certainly! If 
her eyes had haunted him, or her smile, or something 
of that kind, he might well be alarmed about himself. 
As a matter of fact, however, he had not the faintest 
idea how she looked. Her head ran right up into her 
hat, he remembered. But she moved so prettily, and 
she was light. He liked people who moved well. Lizzie 
Wilson moved all over the place when she walked. 

His mother couldn’t help feeling that he was unkind 
to Lizzie. 

“Set in the parlor sometimes after supper,” his 
- mother begged him, “and get in with the young 
people.” | 

“I don’t want to,” said Luke. “If it wasn’t for that 
Wilson girl I might, but I wouldn’t have her think I 
was coming there to see her for fifty thousand dollars.” 

“Now, why would she think that, when the whole 
parlor is full of people?” 

“She has such crazy notions in her head,” Luke 
said contemptuously. 

“She’s no different from any of the rest of them,” 
said Mrs. Regan. 

“I know she isn’t.” Luke spoke in his loftiest 
tone. 

‘Well, then. What’s the matter with her?” 

“Everything. Look at her feet.” 
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“Youre just a crank about feet, Luke. Why don’t 
you look at her hair? She’s got pretty hair.” 

“It’s black,” Luke said in disapproval. 

“Youre just downright hateful, Luke,” his mother 
told him. 

“Well, I’ll go in for a while to-night,” Luke promised 
in a very martyrlike tone. 

“Now, that’ll be a little more sociable,” his mother 
exclaimed and she told Lizzie Wilson as soon as she 
came in. She did not tell her outright, of course, 
but she stopped by Lizzie’s door for a minute and 
said, “You put on your good slippers to-night, 
Lizzie.” 

“ All right,” Lizzie agreed with alacrity. The slippers 
hurt her so that she could hardly stand up in them, 
but that was not a point to be considered. They had 
three straps and very high heels, and Lizzie had paid 
more than she should have paid for them, consider- 
ing her salary. She always loosened the straps and 
slipped them off under the table whenever she could 
conveniently do so, and some nights she felt it would 
be hardly worth while wearing them at all. Luke had 
never told her that he liked pretty feet, but Mrs. Regan 
had mentioned the matter casually. The trouble was 
there seemed no way of telling just what Luke was 
going to like. 

The first thing he said that night when Lizzie seated 
himself just in front of him and crossed her feet well 
out into the room was discouraging after all the trouble 
and expense she had gone to to please him. “Lizzie, a 
woman of your size takes a risk when she walks around 
on little pegs like those heels.” 

“Oh, hush your old mouth, Luke, I don’t wear ’em 
for walkin’, I wear ’em for pretty,” she said poutingly. 

He felt that that pouting manner of hers should 
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not be countenanced and so he said nothing—with an 
air of severity. 

“But I can’t walk good in anything but high heels,” 
Lizzie went on. “What do you mean by speakin’ 
of my size? You're just too fresh for anything. I 
ain’t fat, Luke.” She was a fine-looking girl, with a 
fresh complexion and dark hair. 

“You don’t call yourself thin, do you?” Luke 
sighed. He found the conversation exceedingly tire- 
some. 

Mrs. Regan was watching him from across the room. 
‘“‘Let’s have some jazz, and liven up a little bit,” she 
called out. ‘You girls don’t want to do a thing but 
chew the rag all the evening.” _ 

She went to the phonograph herself and put on a 
* record, somewhat at random, to be sure, for she did 
not have her glasses on. She never wore them in 
public, and seldom for more than a minute in private, 
for she was not given to literature. The choice seemed 
a popular one. Lizzie Wilson and Maggie at once 
began to sing, and things were indeed livened up con- 
siderably, at least they sounded so. 

Luke stood it for a while, and then he got up. He 
certainly did not care for music. 

“Where are you goin’?” Lizzie demanded. 

“Out,” he answered briefly. 

“Mrs. Regan, he’s just goin’ back to work again,” 
she warned his mother. 

“Now, Lukey, you’re workin’ too hard,” Mrs. 
Regan said in expostulation. 

“Now, Lukey!” Mr. Meggs, across the room, 
mimicked the ladies drolly. 

Luke could not help laughing himself. Meggs 
was a good natured man, and for once he sounded 
funny. 
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“What are you makin’ up in that factory of yours?’, 
Meggs called over to him. 

“Fun for the rest of you,” said Luke genially. 
They had to talk very loud to make themselves heard 
above the clatter of the phonograph. 

“Why don’t you make it here?” Lizzie asked. 

“ Atmospheric conditions not favorable,’ he 
answered. 

She followed him to the hall door. “I want to ask 
you somethin’ Lukey,’’ she said when they were well 
away from the others. “I got a chance to get a new 
job next week with an awful rich, swell feller, and I 
want to know what you think about it. I’d get a 
raise too.” 

“What sort of work?” Luke asked cautiously. 

“Same as I’m doin’ now.” 

“Who’s the man?” 

“You sound as though you were cross examin’ me 
on the witness stand,” Lizzie complained. There was 
such an impersonal, businesslike tone in Luke’s voice. 

“How can I give you intelligent advice if you don’t 
let me have the facts,” he demanded. 

“Oh, take ’em—it’s Herbert Peyton,” Lizzie said 
in annoyance. It was never possible to have any 
pleasant little banter with Luke. He was always 
for facts. 

“Herbert Peyton,” he repeated. “If you were 
Maggie, Lizzie, I’d tell Mother not to let you take 
the place.” 

“Maggie wouldn’t mind you,” Lizzie said. “What’s 
the matter with Peyton?”’ 

“He hasn’t a good reputation in a business way; 
he doesn’t play the game straight, I hear.” 

“That makes no difference to his stenographer. 
There’s another girl in his office and she says he’s 
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just as gentlemanlike as possible, and he pays good 
money, too.” 

“Well, you asked me for my advice, and I’ve given it 
to you,” Luke said. 

“I’m not goin’ to take it,” Lizzie told him, pouting 
again. : 

“Don’t, then.” 

“If you really cared, Lukey, I would.” Lizzie spoke 
almost with tears in her voice. It was so hard to have 
him always so cut and dried and unsentimental. 

“T’d be sorry to see you there. What else can I 
say, Lizzie?” 

“I’m goin’ just the same,” she declared. “I’ve al- 
ready accepted the position.” 

“Then why did you want to ask my advice?” 

“It was just a way of tellin’ you. I thought you’d 
be glad to hear of my good luck. I hardly make 
anything in this place I got now, and they sure do 
work you. I certainly had one hard day to-day,” 
she said and she leaned against the wall. She had the 
exasperating air of settling to a conversation. 

Luke glanced at her, however, with a sympathetic 
expression. He was sorry she had to work so hard. 
“I guess they must work you, Lizzie, you are looking 
pretty pale,” he said. 

Lizzie could scarcely contain her sentiments. ‘You 
mean it ain’t becomin’ to me to look pale?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, I didn’t say becoming or not; I said you are 
pale.” 

“And don’t you know why?” she demanded. 

“No, I suppose it’s because you are tired and run 
down. 

“Oh, Luke, you are the blindest bat. One day you 
are at me for rougein’, and the next it’s rowin’ at me 
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for lookin’ pale. I can’t be pink and pale at the same 
time. Can I?” 

Luke was overcome with irritation. ‘Suit yourself, 
Lizzie,” he remarked ungallantly. 

“But you don’t like rougein’.” 

“No, I don’t. I think you’d do very well to stop it.” 

“But ain’t I got a natural color?” 

“I guess you must have.” 

“ Guess! Can’t you see?” 

“You look all right,” he said. 

“I can’t look all right if you said I was lookin’ pale.” 
She moved over to the hatrack and examined herself 
closely in the glass. 

“ Good night,” Luke said, taking advantage of the 
fact that she had turned her back. 

“Go on. I don’t care,” she called after him. It 
was the most agreeable note she had struck that 
evening. 

“I say, Lizzie, why can’t you always be sensible?” 
he asked, stopping for an instant at the head of the 
steps without. 

“It can’t be two like that,” she threw back at him 
delightedly. She was sure Luke liked her. See the 
way he was hanging around! She had out her vanity 
box and applied a little rouge. 

_ “Now don’t I look better?” she demanded, turning 
and confronting him. 

“You’ve got one cheek about three times as red 
as the other one,” he commented. 

«Well, which is the best lookin’? ” 

“T’d shave down one if I were you,” he advised. 

“Come back and do it then,” Lizzie replied, and she 
held her face forward for the operation. 

“I haven’t anything to do it with. Do it yourself,” 
he said. 
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“Take your handkerchief, Luke.” 

He had it to do. “What do I know about this sort 
of thing?” he said in annoyance. He wiped Lizzie’s 
cheek very severely. 

She was delighted, the more so, because Mr. Meggs 
~ came to the parlor door just then. 

“Well, I’ll be swiggered,” Meggs exclaimed. ‘“‘Who’s 
this? Lukey?” 

Luke tried to repress his irritation. “You give your 
final judgment on this work of art, Meggs. I’ve got 
to go,” he said, and he bolted. That was the worst 
of girls—they were never satisfied unless they could 
get you tangled up in something that made you seem 
like an idiot. Lizzie might paint herself sky-blue for 
all he cared. Why did she wear shoes two sizes too 
small for her, and why—? But he would drop the 
whole subject. The night air calmed him somewhat. 

“If that’s pleasure, none of it for me,” he thought 
decidedly. He supposed that was the way Maggie 
went on over Meggs, or any other man that came in 
sight. He truthfully considered women as of a lower 
order of intelligence than himself. Perhaps he was 
right, concerning the women with whom he had 
associated. 

He headed for his laboratory with relief. It would 
be a good thing to get to an occupation that would 
take his thoughts away from Lizzie Wilson and his 
annoyance with her. 

He was surprised to find the Valcours’ house lighted 
up. Something was going on there. Oh, music, of 
course! Once or twice before he had heard conver- 
sation and music, a violin and one or two other instru- 
ments—a band, he called it to himself. They were 
playing something that night as he entered that Luke 
thought very pretty. Pretty was the only word he 
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ever applied to music that he liked, and he was quite 
unconscious that in this case it was not a proper one. 
However, there was no one to whom he communicated 
his opinion, so no harm was done. Music like that, 
now, he could enjoy. He sat down on the steps half 
way up to his attic and listened. He wondered if 
Trudeau was playing. 

Monsieur Trudeau, however, like himself, was a 
listener. It would be his place later to serve a very 
excellent punch which he had concocted. He sat 
on one of the straight chairs reserved for the pupils 
by the side of Georgina who had the horsehair sofa to 
herself. He was erect, his feet together upon the 
floor. His training had taught him not to lounge in 
the presence of ladies. He beat time now and again 
to the music when it stirred his emotions. 

“Beautiful! Is it not, Mademoiselle?” he mur- 
mured. “Ah, Mozart speaks to the heart!” 

Georgina found it so. It seemed to her she had not 
been so contented for a long time as she was just then, 
sitting there in that foreign atmosphere with Mozart 
lifting her soul. She seemed to rise above the pettiness 
that was thrusting itself upon her always. She could 
even forget her own peculiarities of temper and tem- 
perament also, and attain something of Madame’s 
calm. At least she saw the source of Madame’s 
superiority to minor annoyances. It lay in a percep- 
tion of the beautiful, impersonal in its pleasure. 
That comes probably best through music of the finer 
type, to some, through poetry—more rarely, through 
life itself. Through life, it came to Madame Valcour. 
She saw facts in their relation, with the fine perspective 
that brings out values. 

Madame was at the piano, accompanying two 
violins, a cello, and Monsieur Valcour’s clarionet. Her 
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accompaniment was exact, subdued, yet never blurred. 

“What a touch,” Monsieur Trudeau whispered. 
“Like steel, and like velvet!” 

Monsieur Valcour was seated at the left of the piano, 
his eyes fixed upon his score, or upon his wife. If 
there was a long rest for the clarionet, she nodded to 
him vigorously at its close. ‘‘Henri!’”? Then would 
he gather himself together and get in on time, though 
perhaps not always exactly so, for time was not Mon- 
sieur’s specialty. He counted audibly sometimes; 
“Un, deux, trois!” 

Nor was Signor Martini, he of the first violin, a 
specialist on time. The Signor was small and dark, 
and he would put his head down on his beloved instru- 
ment and hang on to wailing notes while Mr. Dilling- 
ham, the cellist, got into a temper and stopped playing 
altogether. Only Madame, indeed, could adapt her- 
self to the Signor. 

“If you are going to play a solo, say so at the start,” 
Dillingham insisted. 

“But it is so beautiful I cannot resist,” the Signor 
explained. 

Dillingham got up from his seat and walked around 
in some excitement. “Next time I’ll spoil it for you. 
I’m going on with my score in the time in which it is 
written.” 

“It is not the time, it is the feeling,” the Signor 
cried. 

“ All right, we'll see,” Dillingham warned him. 

“The cello part is beautiful in that, Monsieur 
Dillingham,” Madame remarked in her rich, clear 
voice. “Play it, Monsieur, so that we may hear.” 
She held up her hand. ‘Now, all others keep silent.” 

Thus appeased, Mr. Dillingham sat down again and 
played his score. 
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“Beautiful!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Now, Messieurs, 
the full orchestra.” They started again. 

The second violinist was an Englishman. He had 
taken up his instrument late in life and his bowing was 
stiff, but precise. He was a self-controlled man and 
he merely sighed and ceased playing when Signor 
Martini took the bit in his teeth. He rarely said any- 
thing; he left Dillingham, the American, to make the 
remarks. He was a clean-shaven man with a bright 
color. His blonde hair was rather thin, but he brushed 
it very carefully back from his forehead. It looked 
always as though it had just been wet. He wore the 
English low collar and a grey suit, and every piece of 
music he liked he said was very jolly. His taste, how- 
ever, was excellent, and Madame found him agreeable, 
not so much because of his violin, as that he had trav- 
elled over the world from Bombay to Buenos Aires, 
from Moscow to Madrid, and he knew how to talk 
about what he had seen, when once she had set him 
going. If she did not set him going he was silent 
which had its agreeable side also. He came to her house 
because he found in that secluded establishment some- 
thing of the flavor of the world that he liked. He 
admired Madame greatly. He had known a woman 
in Paris who had a salon. The French women under- 
‘stand those things. Farington was a man of good 
family, aware of the usages of European society, and 
he found America, in some of its aspects, trying. He 
was under no misapprehension concerning his music. 

“I play the deuce of a fiddle, but I rather think its 
better for orchestral purposes than if I were a virtuoso, 
like Martini,” he remarked blandly to Georgina. 

She was much interested in Madame’s guests. There 
were two or three others besides the musicians, all 
men. They seemed entirely at home, and when the 
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music was not going on they talked very agreeably, 
not always of music and art, as perhaps they should 
have done, but more often of the state of the cotton 
market, and of what So-and-so had said upon the 
exchange. 

Madame listened with an amused smile to their 
anecdotes. By such was she kept in touch with the 
larger life of the community in which she lived. A 
good deal came to her ears in one way or another. 
She knew how to give the conversation a more artistic 
flavor, however, and from the cotton exchange, by 
some apparently natural transition, the company would 
find itself with Farington in Bombay or Calcutta. 
Once in the East, Hindu poetry or Confucian phi- 
losophy was the legitimate sequence. 

Georgina watched Madame and saw the adroitness 
of her manipulation. They talked so easily that there 
seemed no direction dominating their intercourse, but 
when Madame left the room for a few minutes to help 
Monsieur Trudeau with the punch, Farington and 
Dillingham came very nearly to blows about the Irish 
question. She overheard them, and hurrying back, 
she swung Mr. Farington around from Sinn Feiners to 
Gaelic literature. Georgina had been quite unable to 
avert the storm. She felt her incapacity in the face 


of Madame’s talent. She knew that she was an 


addition to the party in appearance, at any rate. She 
had on a very modish costume and she looked extremely 
well. That was some satisfaction to her. 

Madame wore a sprigged muslin, of no particular 
cut, and she had tied a lace scarf about her shoulders. 
Her collar was high, and as severe as usual, and the 
initiated could still detect the occasional rustle of 
paper when she moved. That was not often. She 
was usually static and sat very composedly. The 
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warmer weather made the customary precaution against 
rheumatism scarcely necessary. Still, with a thin dress 
it is well to be a little careful in the spring. 

Mr. Farington, though quieted, was evidently not 
yet in a very good humor after the Irish argument, 
and Signor Martini was fingering music at the piano. 

“What do you find, Signor?” Madame inquired. 
“A little Wagner? Come, Messieurs, let us show the 
Boches how to play their music.” She took her seat 
on the piano stool. “Henri, remember, in this I 
cannot count your score.” 

“I remember,” he answered with forebodings of 
disaster. 

It was a difficult score, not continuous, and Madame 
could not be nodding and calling, “Now, Henri,” 
every two or three bars. The responsibility of coming 
in on time was solely upon Monsieur. He counted 
nervously. Some times he got there, sometimes he 
didn’t. 

“Un, deux, trois, quatre.” A single clarion note! 
“Ah, have make mistake!” he would groan. The 
others tried not to notice him. Besides, more often 
he came in right. 

It was just about that time that Georgina heard a 
noise in the hall. She listened and heard it again. It 
was a footstep, a stealthy one. Madame and Monsieur 
were both playing; Monsieur Trudeau was downstairs 
in the kitchen. She could hear him below. Her seat 
was rather near the door. Should she slip out? Would 
Madame think her officious? Perhaps she’d better 
not. But if it should be a burglar! She was not afraid 
of anything but of Madame’s caustic reproval. 
Madame was occupied, however. 

Georgina rose noiselessly and slipped into the hall. 

Luke had come down the steps and was standing in 
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shadow just on the other side of the door. Confronted 
unexpectedly, he fell back in embarrassment. 

“Excuse me. I was listening to the music,” he 
murmured. 

“Are you calling on Madame?” Georgina asked. 

“Oh, no.” He looked at her with sudden curiosity. 

Why should he be there then? She couldn’t ask 
him that. Neither could she ask him in—it was not 
her entertainment. She hesitated; he must not be 
left there unexplained. 

“You don’t live here, do you?” he asked with an 
odd intentness of manner. 

“No. Do you?” 

“Tve rented a room upstairs.” 

“How stupid of me to have forgotten. Then you 
are the scientist.” | 

“Yes. And your” It was not exactly the proper 
way of finding out, but he was bent upon knowing. 

“I teach in Madame’s school.” 

“Oh.” That left him pretty much where he was 
before. 

The light in the hall was very dim. That it should 
be there at all was sign of festivity. Georgina found 
something vaguely familiar about this man, but she 
did not make the connection in her memory as he did, 
probably because she had not pondered as much over 
the original impression as he had done. He was, never- 
theless, distinctly uncertain. If he had seen her face 
better on that other night! If he could see her feet 
now, and her ankles, he felt that he could tell. 

He moved over across the hall, to the bottom of the 
attic stairs. She had on high heeled slippers with 
straps to them. They were exactly like those that 
Lizzie Wilson was wearing only they were several 
sizes smaller. What delicate little feet! It was the 
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same dress, he believed. At any rate it was whitish. 

“You live near here, don’t you?” he asked, rather 
hesitatingly. 

The question struck her as peculiar, to say the 
least. 

“No, I live quite far from here—in the new part of 
the city.” 

“The new part of the city,” Luke repeated un- 
believingly. | 

She could not imagine what was the matter with the 
man. What difference did it make to him where she 
lived? 

Monsieur Trudeau came up the basement stairs just 
then with the punch bowl. He was a little surprised 
to find Luke in the hall, and rather more so to see him 
in conversation with Georgina. ‘‘Ah, you have met,” 
he said. “I thought from what you say to me, Ma- 
demoiselle—”’ 

“No, we haven’t met. I came out to see why there 
was a noise in the hall, and I requested Mr. Hampton 
to explain his presence.” 

“Ah, very good. You take him for a robber. I 
have done that myself.” Monsieur Trudeau laughed. 
‘You see what happens to those who work their trade 
by night, my friend,” he said to Luke. 

“I have been told that my voice is the only thing 
that saves my reputation,” Luke informed him. 

Georgina looked at the young man with sudden 
attention, looked at him hard from head to foot, but 
her back was toward the light, and he did not see the 
interest in her gaze. He was about the right height, 
certainly, she decided. 

“Your voice,” Monsieur exclaimed. ‘But my friend, 
you have not tell me that you sing.” 

“I don’t.” 
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“He is modest, Mademoiselle. Is it not?” 

“I don’t believe he sings,” said Georgina. 

“Thank you, Mademoiselle,” Luke exclaimed. He 
could see that Trudeau was about to insist upon his 
tuning up. 

Georgina looked up at him and smiled. “I am not 
French,” she said. 

“No, I saw that.” 

“Monsieur, tell him what my name is.” 

Monsieur balanced the punch bowl on the railing. 
“Excusez, excusez! I should have made the intro- 
duction. I come upon you conversing and I think, 
I believe—. Mademoiselle Burke, Monsieur Hampton. 
Monsieur Hampton, Mademoiselle Burke.” 

Georgina bowed. Luke wished she had given him 
her hand. He would have been sure of her identity 
then—if he felt that hand again. After all, did it make 
any differences where she lived? People move. Some 
people are always moving. 

“You will come in, will you not?” Monsieur 
Trudeau said politely to Luke. 

“Come in and hear the music.” 

_ “Why, thank you, I don’t know,” he said. “I didn’t 
expect to go to a party.” For the first time in his life 
he felt that he wanted to attend a festivity. He 
looked down at himself uncertainly. “I’m not exactly 
gotten up for this sort of thing.” 

“But it is, as you see, not full dress,” Monsieur 
Trudeau said. 

“Then I will come, if I may. That is, if Madame—.” 

Monsieur Trudeau had forgotten about Madame in 
his impulse of hospitality. ‘Madame will be charmed,” 
he said, but he was not at all certain that he spoke 
the truth. A young man who made a very good tenant 
for an attic room might not have many social assets. 
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Madame was particular in giving invitations to her 
evenings. Monsieur Trudeau was a little nervous. 
Luke was nervous about going into the parlor, himself, 
but he was quiet. There was a certain weight about 
his personality, too, that gave him dignity. He 
appeared very well—a solid looking young man with a 
thoughtful face. Madame wondered a little when she 
saw him enter, but she noted Monsieur Trudeau’s 
nervousness as he presented him, and surmised that 
there had been some encounter in the hall which neces- 
sitated the invitation. She was very gracious. 

Monsieur Trudeau felt relieved; he saw that she 
would say nothing to him about it afterwards. 

“Monsieur Trudeau found me listening to the music 
and most kindly asked me in,” Luke explained to her. 

“And you are fond of music?” 

“I like this kind.” 

“You begin very well then. That is unusual—to 
begin with Wagner. Signor Martini thinks so.” 
She turned to the Italian and liberated Luke, who sat 
down at once on the horsehair sofa by Georgina’s side, 
quite unaware that Monsieur Trudeau, or any one else 
should see reason why he should not sit there. There 
was plenty of room, certainly. 

“Do you ever go to concerts?” he asked her. 

“Yes, sometimes.” l 

“There have been some very good ones I believe this 
year at the Auditorium.” 

“Yes, very good,” said Georgina. She did not look 
at him, but she knew that he had placed her. She 
had placed him, too. She liked that man—she liked 
his strength and his resourcefulness. She remembered 
how he had held her poised over the abyss below the 
balcony. It was odd that she should meet him again, 
and so soon. 
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He was a little uncertain as to how he should talk 
to her. Lizzie Wilson and Maggie, his sister, expected 
a man to be saying more or less foolish things all the 
time. Miss Burke, apparently, did not. Her conver- 
sation was entirely normal. She even asked him to ex- 
plain the operation of the wireless to her, and he did 
it promptly, as well as he could, though it was difficult, 
because he had to expound the meaning of almost 
every term he used. 

He was surprised to see how much he talked. He 
might well have been. Indeed, it would be more correct 
to say that he lectured. Georgina liked his simplicity 
and his earnestness, however. She shook hands with 
him when she said good night. 

He knew the way her hand would feel; he needed 
no other proof of her identity. 

Nevertheless, she settled the matter. “I have my 
key to-night,” she said and she looked him straight 
in the eyes for a second of mutual understanding. 


CHAPTER VIII 


LUKE sat in his laboratory that night after the party 
downstairs and did nothing. Somehow, he could not 
settle down to work. He listened at the wireless for 
a while, but there seemed to be nothing of interest 
going on. It was pretty late for any but emergency 
messages within his radius. He believed he could have 
made the whole subject of wireless a little plainer to 
Miss Burke if he could have brought her up there to 
see the instrument. Perhaps some day she would come 
upstairs. He looked around and tried to visualize the 
place with Georgina’s eyes. He would like to show it 
to her; she had seemed so interested in science. He 
knew her name very well, it was a prominent one in 
that town. The Burkes were what his mother always 
called, ‘society people.’ 

“You’d never know it, though, from her manner,” 
Luke reflected mistakenly. ‘‘She doesn’t put on airs 
of any sort.” He thought, too, she must have a sweet 
disposition and he had always thought that such a 
necessary thing. He wouldn’t marry a woman with- 
out a sweet disposition for anything in the world. 

Marry! Luke sat stock still and reflected upon the 
word that he had used so unexpectedly to himself. It 
rather startled him. He tried to be more guarded in 
his thought. He wondered if she was the daughter of 
the late Alexander Burke. If so, he and she scarcely 
belonged on the same planet. ‘‘Even wireless would 
hardly get us in touch,” he said to himself with a 
dreary smile. 
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But she couldn’t be Alexander Burke’s daughter. 
He was supposed to be a rich man, and she had said 
she was teaching school. No matter what she was 
doing, whether she was rich or poor, Luke knew there 
was a certain delicate breeding about her that made 
her different from the people by whom he had always 
been surrounded. 

“At least I can appreciate it, though, Gen I see it,” 
he thought. ‘‘And it’s what I naturally like. There’s 
something in that. It’s why I like these French people, 
and it’s why I don’t like Lizzie Wilson and all the raft 
of boarders.” 

He said nothing to himself about his mother and 
his sister Maggie. Luke loved his mother, and well he 
might, for Mrs. Regan was a woman in whose heart a 
child, of any age, could always find warmth and cheer. 

“If things had been different,” he thought. “If I 
had been brought up by the Hamptons——” He 
broke off in anger with himself for his reflection, and 
rising from his stool, he began to walk aimlessly about 
the limited space. Was it possible that he would turn 
against Dan Regan and all the kindness that had been 
showered upon his boyhood? Never would he speak 
to any mortal person about his Hampton blood. “PIU 
be what I can make myself,” he said determinedly, 
more determinedly than ever before. The possibilities 
of his future lay here in this little laboratory, he was 
sure of that. There was nothing but hard work that 
would bring him through. He knew he would have 
to work, and there was, besides, nothing that he wanted 
to do more—but not now. Just now he felt unsettled. 
He found he couldn’t do anything. There had been 
no use going upstairs after the party, for his mind was 
too full of other things. He turned out his light and 
went down into the street. 
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The hall and the small salon were already in dark- 
ness; there was merely one yellow line of light down- 
stairs—beneath Madame’s door.’ Outside the street 
was deserted, but as he got to the foot of the tall 
front steps a man turned the corner and came rapidly 
toward the house. Luke recognized Monsieur Tru- 
deau’s alert step and bearing. He was returning from 
having taken Georgina home. They stopped to talk; 
Luke, indeed, had no desire to go on. 

“A very delightful concert,” he said. . 

“Yes. Madame has talent as a hostess; she do that 
very well. And you, my friend, have surprise me. 
You tell me you hate the ladies, that you have nothing 
to say to them, that you find them stupid. And, 
behold! I discover you in the hall already talking to 
Mademoiselle. You enter and engage her in conver- 
sation for the rest of the evening—and on the sofa!”’ 

“Well, why not on the sofa?” 

Monsieur Trudeau shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Perhaps 
it is all right in America. In France it mean that you 
are most intimate, one might even say affianced.” 

“But why didn’t you get me up?” Luke asked in 
consternation. ‘‘Do you suppose she thought I 
thought——”’ 

“Compose yourself. Probably not. Mademoiselle 
is American herself, and beside, very intelligent. She 
probably see you are in ignorance.” 

“That’s a foolish thing. How can you tell when 
you are going to put your foot into things like that?” 

“If you ask me, there is always one very good rule— 
your feet on the floor, your shoulders erect, your dis- 
tance preserved.” 

“But that’s sort of stiff.” 

“Ah, until the proper moment for a more near ap- 
proach arrive!” 
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“Yes, that’s the point. When is it the proper 
moment?” 

Monsieur Trudeau smiled, but made no answer. 

“I don’t know that I ever met a young lady just 
like that one before,” Luke remarked in a tone of 
general interest. 

“ Mademoiselle Georgina is very charming, not beau- 
tiful, but——” 

“Oh, but I think she is!” 

“And how is that? With black hair? I think that 
you tell me for black hair you have no liking.” 

“I shouldn’t call hers black. At least, not as black 
as some that I’ve seen.” 

Monsieur Trudeau laughed. ‘Well, I cannot tell 
what you have seen, but the hair of Mademoiselle will 
pass for black in France. And to-night she have in 
her cheeks a color that become her very well.” 

“Do you think that was rouge?” Luke asked with 
sudden suspicion. 

“No. It is health, and perhaps excitement—very 
pretty. Sometimes she is a little more pale.” 

“You know her very well.” 

“Yes, since she has been quite young. She take 
lessons from Madame for many years.” 

“Is she a daughter of Alexander Burke?” Luke 
asked. He couldn’t help hoping that she was not, but 
somehow he felt convinced that she was. 

Monsieur Trudeau confirmed his conviction. 

“But wasn’t he a very rich man?” 

“He live like one, but, you know how it is, at the 
end Mademoiselle find herself not so very wealthy. 
Besides,” Monsieur Trudeau laughed, ‘‘she has invested 
her money very badly. She have lose a great deal.” 

“She must have had pretty poor advisers.” 

“But she advise herself! She is very headstrong. 
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She is now of age several years. She become interested 
in a company for finding oil. Well, she put half of 
her capital there, and they find that the oil is not 
there. So now she decide to help herself and she teach 
school with Madame. I do not know for how long 
that will be—there is a young man who desire very 
much to marry her.” He sighed slightly and looked 
reflectively down the street. 

“ Does she—is she—do you think—”’ Luke scarcely 
knew how to frame his question. 

“I do not know; she have not confide in me, but I 
think, I hope from her accepting this position—and 
yet I cannot say.” 

“Why do you say ‘hope’?” Luke asked. There 
seemed to him no possible reason why a man of Mon- 
sieur Trudeau’s age should have any personal feeling 
in the matter. 

“For her sake,” Monsieur Trudeau said simply. “I 
do not care for the man. It is Herbert Peyton.” 

“Herbert Peyton!” Luke repeated in surprise. It 
was odd that he should hear that name for the second 
time the same evening. His conversation with Lizzie 
flashed back into his mind. “And you say you 
think—— 3? 

“I know nothing about it. At present, she is evi- 
dently not affianced to the young men, you know how 
those things are—a misunderstanding, perhaps. Who 
can say?” 

“But he hasn’t a good reputation among business 
men,” Luke objected. 

“So I am told. But women are not in the way to 
hear of the business reputation unless it is entirely 
established.” 

“Peyton is not particular as to how he makes his 
money,” said Luke. 
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“That is what I hear. But he is very well off, good- 
looking, young.” Monsieur Trudeau sighed. “And 
socially it would be no mésalliance,” he added. 

“People count those social distinctions too much,” 
Luke said a little fiercely. It annoyed him that a 
trivial matter of that sort should be brought up in 
such a connection. 

“You mistake, my friend.” Monsieur Trudeau 
spoke with earnestness. “A marriage that is not in 
the same class is misery for both.” 

Luke did not know how much of experience lay 
behind that statement. ‘Yes, in the matter of.a class 
perhaps,” he admitted. “But if people are both 
educated, and—and refined.” 

“That is true. It is possible. And yet, the nature 
to overlook distinctions must be sufficiently large.” 

“In this country distinctions are not as marked as 
all that,” Luke declared. 

“You think not? You may be right. You know 
your country better than I. But with Mademoiselle 
Georgina it is different from most. She is much aware 
of social distinctions.” 

That gave Luke something to think about. He did 
not believe it, of course. She was far too intelligent, 
too large minded a woman to count such trivialities. 
Nevertheless, it made him a little uneasy in his re- 
flections, and he reflected a good deal. 

When he saw Georgina again, however, he forgot his 
fears, for, in spite of much folly, Georgina had a large 
conception of life and its relations. She liked people 
for what they were, and though, as Monsieur Trudeau 
had said, she was thoroughly aware of social niceties, 
she took the world as she found it, and made more 
allowances than young women of her age and position 
are apt to make. 
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“I shall be friends with anybody I like,” she had 
long ago decided for herself. ‘‘ Within reason,” she 
now added. She sometimes thought of that dreadful 
house she had got into when she was hunting for board. 
Of course, people of that sort were out of the question. 
But this man she had met at Madame’s, Luke Hamp- 
ton, was different. He was not socially trained, per- 
haps. Indeed, anybody could see that, but he was 
such a man! ‘There seemed to be so much strength of 
character about him. He was simple and direct, a col- 
lege man, too. Monsieur Trudeau thought him a 
genius. A man like that hasn’t time to acquire the 
frills, and certainly people can’t help not being born 
to them. Georgina felt very liberal minded on the 
subject of Luke. He had such good eyes, steady eyes, 
with depth and fire in them too. Now, her Aunt Emma 
would probably not think him fit to be compared with 
Herbert Peyton, with his cold look of distinction and 
his complacent air. Hampton was not without style, 
a sort of easy style, inseparable from his good figure. 
His clothes were rather shabby, she noticed, but he 
wore them well. Altogether, Luke had made a very 
good impression upon her, a rather insistent impres- 
slon—she could not get him out of her mind. That 
was probably due to the unexpected way he had turned 
up again after their first unconventional meeting, 
or——. But Georgina did not argue about it. She 
accepted the fact that Luke was fixed in her thoughts 
temporarily. There was something about him, his 
poverty and his science, that appealed to the imagina- 
tion. Poverty is much more picturesque than wealth. 
Perhaps if Herbert Peyton were poor! But no, she 
naturally did not like Peyton, and she naturally did 
like this man, casually,’/of course. She hoped she 
would see him again sometimes at Madame’s. It was 
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not unlikely that they would meet again—sometime. 

Luke put it another way—he intended to meet again, 
not sometime, but immediately. He was never a per- 
son to wait for Fate to play into his hand. She had 
said she lived in the new part of the city. He patrolled 
it for a week, as soon as he got off in the afternoons 
until well after dark. He might have asked Monsieur 
Trudeau where she lived, but he didn’t want to ask. 
It was rather a hopeless task. He might more easily 
have met her going to school in the morning, or going 
back again, but he went to work pretty early, and he 
didn’t get home in the middle of the day. 

One afternoon, however, he was rewarded. It was 
cloudy, the sun had set with no color to mark its 
departure, and the darkness was falling early. Luke 
was thinking as he walked along that he might as well 
go back home. It looked like rain, and he never car- 
ried an umbrella. She would not be out, certainly. 
He didn’t ask himself why he was looking for Georgina. 
He didn’t know why, and he was not given to psycho- 
logical analysis. He could not be in love with her— 
not on such short notice, and, besides, he still “hated 
love.” He hated all that foolishness that Maggie and 
Lizzie Wilson were always carrying on about. But 
this Miss Burke was just a fine sensible girl and she 
pleased him. He liked her looks, he liked the way she 
walked, and the way she talked, and he liked a certain 
air of elegance about her. He didn’t know what it 
was, but she was different from other people. 

Oddly enough, it was Georgina who found him. She 
was coming along by the side of a hedged garden and 
he crossed the street in front of her. 

“You are going to get caught in the rain, Mr. Hamp- 
ton.” She spoke impulsively. 

He wheeled. ‘‘Where did you come from? Not 
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down that street—Pve just been there.” He might as 
well have said ‘I’ve just looked there.” Georgina 
divined that he had been hunting for her. The knowl- 
edge gave her a very pleasant feeling. 

“I live in that house down there,” she told him. 

“I wish I’d known it.” 

“ Monsieur Trudeau could have told you.” 

“I didn’t want to ask him.” 

Georgina did not press him for a reason. ‘I board 
there,” she said. 

“Board?” 

“Yes. I’m a free lance, unfortunately.” 

“You look just that.” 

“You must not tell people how they look. You’d — 
better go home, Mr. Hampton. You have no um- | 
brella.” 

_ “Would you mind letting me go with you where 
you are going?” he asked. 

“I can’t. I’m going for a walk, and my umbrella 
is only big enough for one.” 

“TIl take the rain,” he said, and he fell into step 
beside her. ‘“‘It’s too late for you to go walking out 
here by yourself, Miss Burke.” 

“Yes, it is. But that’s the reason I like to do it.” 

He had never walked with a girl before; the whole 
experience was delightfully novel to him. There was 
an exhilaration too, in the freshening air and the low- 
ering cloud. 

“We are not going to get that rain,” Georgina 
remarked. 

“Yes, we shall.” 

“How long do you give it to come up?” 

“Fifteen minutes.” 

“We can do a mile in that time.” 

“I always think of you as walking,” Luke said. 
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It did not strike Georgina as peculiar that he should 
have thoughts of her at all. She was at that period 
in life when a young woman expects to be thought 
about. She had thought of him, but she was more 
reserved—she did not tell him so. Luke wondered if 
ever the remembrance of him had come into her mind. 
Probably not. Why should it? 

She was tall, up to his shoulder. Their steps suited 
admirably. 

“Did you enjoy the music at Madame’s?” she 
asked. 

“I enjoyed being there. I don’t know much about 
music. Do you know, there is something about the 
atmosphere there that I like!” 

“I should think you would. Yov’ll find very little 
that’s better.” 

“Well, but it’s so simple—no elegance about it.” 

“Oh, Mr. Hampton! It’s extremely elegant.” 

“Is it? I suppose I’m rather ignorant about soci- 
ety.” He felt suddenly very stiff. ‘I think perhaps 
I ought to tell you at the beginning that I don’t go 
in for that sort of thing,” he said awkwardly. 

What did he mean by ‘at the beginning’? Geor- 
gina did not ask him. He was very serious. ‘They 
were both of them surprised to find how serious this 
beginning seemed to be. On the other occasions they 
had met by chance. This meeting was by intention— 
Luke’s intention. Of a sudden they were aware of it. 

“I come from what you would probably call ‘very 
plain people,’ Miss Burke.” 

“Do you think it’s fair to value a man on account 
of his family?” Georgina asked. 

“No, I don’t, but you——” 

“You might give me credit for a little breadth of 
vision. I’m fair to you, but you are not fair to me.’ 
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“I knew right away that you were independent,” 
Luke said. 

“One must be independent to be free.” 

He looked at her with a touch of poetry in his fancy. 
She made him think of a bird flying fearlessly into the 
wind. The impression may have been due to the 
storm cloud just ahead and her swift elastic movement, 
or possibly it was a spiritual significance that he felt. 

Georgina felt something of the kind herself at that 
moment. The wind and the rapid movement made 
her sure that he was right in his estimate of her. She 
was independent. She would never be swayed by con- 
ventions and trivial distinctions of society. It is easy 
to feel that, when not confronted by any of the trying 
situations which a lack of taste and of breeding can 
create. 

Luke’s instinct and perceptions were delicate. As 
for training in the matter of etiquette he had been 
given none, or rather, he had had taste enough to 
reject almost everything about him, and he had 
developed a very direct simple style of hisown. Taken 
by himself, without his background, he was a very 
presentable young man, and there was no particular 
credit due to Georgina that she should overlook his 
lack of position. Youth, well placed, however, is 
aware of its advantages, even in waiving them. And 
youth, not well placed, is unhappily conscious of the 
fact, even in denying its importance. 

Luke had been rather optimistic in allowing fifteen 
minutes for the rain to get there. It came on them 
before they had turned to go back. Great heavy 
drops fell, and then, almost at once, a sheet of water. 
There was a half finished house not far away and they 
made that without getting very wet. It was a large 
house; they went inside. 
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“What beautiful big rooms,” Georgina said. There 
was just light enough to enable them to see. “I know 
whose house this is,” she remarked. 

Luke did not ask. He didn’t care whose it was. 
He found a piece of board and put it across two benches 
for a seat that would be sufficiently comfortable for a 
short while. Georgina swung her feet prettily. Luke 
leaned against the end of a bench and looked at her. 
“I’m afraid you have got to stay here some time,” he 
said. 

“We are lucky to have it to stay in,” she answered. 
_ “I wish I could build a house like this,” he said, 

glancing out into the broad hall. 

“Why? 99 

“For my mother,” he answered promptly. His 
mother had had to make merry in so many dilapidated 
looking houses. He did not know that she might 
have done much to improve the appearance of every 
one of them if she had tried. 

“I thought perhaps there was a girl tucked away 
somewhere in your plans,” Georgina said lightly, but 
she watched him surreptitiously. 

“A girly No. I’m not what you’d call a lady’s 
man.” 

“One doesn’t have to be that to fall in love.” 

“No. But I’m not in love.” Luke had no sooner 
spoken than a doubt assailed him. Was he in love? 
He did not look at Georgina, he looked down at the 
floor. Then he got up and walked across to a window, 
where he stood apparently watching the rain. He was 
not looking at it—he was thinking. He didn’t know 
whether he was in love or not. He had nothing to 
judge by, he couldn’t tell. This girl possessed him, 
certainly. He had not thought of anything else since 
he had met her; he had sat idle in his laboratory. If 
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she was going to interfere with his scientific work all 
hope of success in the world was over for him. He 
knew that. What would he have to offer her, then? 
He’d better leave her. He’d better walk straight out 
into that rain. Of course he couldn’t do that. 

“It’s dreadfully dark in here,’ Georgina said. 

He went back to her side. 

“Should you care to live in a house as big as this?” 
he asked. 

“Not if I had to keep it.” 

“You are not domestic?” 

“Do I look so?” 

“I think every woman is domestic somewhere in her 
heart.” 

“You have old-fashioned notions about women.” 

“Women are made on an old fashioned pattern,” 
Luke declared, “and so are men.” He spoke with an 
assertion of masculinity in his full, deep voice. Geor- 
gina felt suddenly his strength and the positive, deter- 
minant quality of his nature. “You have thought a 
good deal on the subject.” 

“Not until now. Some of the deepest truths, I 
think, come to us in flashes. Do you ever find that 
so? 99 

She knew that he was looking at her, but she could 
only see the dim outline of his face. ‘Not often,” 
she answered. She was afraid to say “yes,” and yet 
at that moment something had flashed from his soul 
to hers. But conditions were peculiar. They were 
out of the world, here in a vacuum, shut up with 
their own identities, free to force themselves one 
upon the other. 

She tried to keep her head. Luke had suddenly lost 
his. He felt that he could not be responsible for what 
he might say next. 
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“I suppose you know what has happened to me,” 
he heard himself saying. “You knew it when I met 
you, probably. I didn’t until we came in here.” 

“How should I know? I’ve hardly more than met 
you.” 

“Do you think that makes any difference? Isn’t 
love a matter of intuition more than anything else?” 

“Love that isn’t founded on knowledge and under- 
standing isn’t worthy the name.” Georgina was trem- 
bling. She was afraid of Luke. Worse still, she was 
afraid of herself. The man had a powerful fascination 
for her. “You have no right to speak to me this way, 
Mr. Hampton.” 

“I know I haven’t. I haven’t the right even to 
think of you. I can’t ask you to marry me.” 

“Marry you? I scarcely know you.” : 

“That doesn’t make any difference. I used to think 
people fell in love by slow stages; I know now they 
take a great leap.” 

“Tn the dark,” Georgina added, and tried to say it 
smilingly. 

“It may seem so to you, but I know I’m seeing 
things more clearly than I have ever seen them 
before. I’m not asking you for anything. I can’t, 
yet, but it will make things simpler if you know the 
way I feel. I’m pot much of a success at talking about 
the weather whe I’m full of something else.” 

“You must be\very susceptible.” 

He made no answer. Something in her manner hurt 
him. 
“There is one thing I wish you’d do for me,” he 
begged after a moment’s silence. 

“If I can, I will.” 

“ Believe me,” said Luke earnestly. “Ive never 
spoken to a woman before; I’ve never known that they 
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existed. But you—! I can’t tell you why, I don’t 
understand it myself, but, my soul, I love you!” 

Georgina’s heart was beating in her throat. Luke’s 
seemed to him to be hammering through his whole 
body. | 

“You do believe me. Don’t you? You must.” 

“Yes. I can’t help it,” she murmured. 

“I haven’t any money. My mother is dependent 
on me, or will be. My whole future is in a piece of 
scientific work that I haven’t been able to accomplish 
yet. I may never do it—I know that as well as any- 
one else. I didn’t want to get tangled up in anything 
like this.” 

“You are not tangled,” said Georgina haughtily. 

“I am tangled. I’ve tangled myself—you can’t help 
it. I have been a fool. I ought to have known 
enough not to go in and sit by you that night at 
Madame’s, but I didn’t have sense enough to know 
there was any danger.” 

“Then you think I will interfere with your career?” 

“Not intentionally.” 

“But practically?” 

“No. I can’t let you.” 

“Some men renounce a career for a woman they 
love.” ' | 

“They can’t if theyhaven’t anything else to offer her.” 

“That’s pride,” Georgina said. 

“It’s proper pride.” 

“Buta woman who cared about a man would not 
want him to give up his career. She’d rather help 
him to fulfill it.’ Her voice was low, vibrant. The 
darkness made it so much easier for them to talk; 
it lured them into a revelation of themselves. 

There was a noise as of some one stumbling about 
in the back of the house. 
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“What’s that?” Georgina asked. 

Luke stepped out into the hall, and a ray of yellow 
light struck him in the face. A watchman was coming 
toward him with a lantern. He was an old man and 
lame. 

“Seem like I been hearin’ talkin’ goin’ on once or 
twice,” he said. 

“I brought a lady in out of the rain,” Luke told him. 

“Make yourself comfortable,” the old fellow re- 
marked pleasantly. “I ain’t got no chair to offer 


the lady.” | 
“That’s all right. We'll be going as soon as it 
holds up.” 


“It’s slackin’ now.” 

“Yes. We shan’t be here more than a few minutes 
longer.” 

“Stay as long as you’re a mind to.” 

“Much obliged. We'll be getting on in a few min- 
utes.” 

“Seen the house?” 

“No.” Luke wished the man would go. 

“It’s a fine house. Belongs to a millionaire.” 

“Is that so?” 

“Yes. Herbert Peyton. Maybe you know him.” 

Georgina back in the corner heard the name very 
clearly. She knew it was Peyton’s house. She had 
known it when they came in there, but they had to 
go somewhere. , 

“They say he’s goin’ to get married,” the old man 
said. ‘‘Must be, with a house like this, Isays. Don’t 
you think so?” 

“I don’t know him,” said Luke curtly. 

“I don’t neither, but I know a single man is not 
expectin’ to fill up a house like this.”’ 

Luke let the conversation drop, but the watchman 
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did not retire. The young man bethought himself 
then and gave him a quarter. “Much obliged to 
you,” he said with an air of finality. 

“Maybe you’d like me to leave the lantern.” The 
quarter had inspired the watchman to make some 
effort on behalf of his visitors. 

“No, thank you.” 

There was no mistaking Luke’s meaning; the watch- 
man went to the rear again as noisily as he had left it. 

Luke turned in the doorway. He was thinking of 
what Monsieur Trudeau had told him about this man 
Peyton and Georgina. “This is Herbert Peyton’s 
house,” he said. 

ce Yes.” 

“Did you know it when we came in here?” He did 
not move toward her, and his tone had grown suddenly 
hard. 

cc Yes.” 

“Why didn’t you speak of it?” 

“I did say I knew whose house it was, but you said 
nothing. I didn’t know that you were interested in 
Mr. Peyton.” 

“You mean that you knew I was not.” 

“I knew nothing about it. Are you interested in 

him?” 
- Luke made no answer. Instead, he walked across 
to the window again and looked out. ‘The rain has 
held up,” he said. “I think we can get out of 
here.” 

Georgina rose and felt her way to the door. She 
had heard what the watchman said about Peyton’s 
getting married, but she had given Peyton full warning 
not to build a house with the idea of putting her into 
it. She had not the faintest feeling in the world for 
him, and still less for his house. Luke’s manner struck 
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her as peculiar. ‘He could know nothing of Herbert 
Peyton’s attitude toward herself. 

He came to her side quickly and helped her over 
the pile of planks that lay in the way. The steadiness 
of his hand revealed nothing of his physical reaction 
at her touch. 

It was still drizzling outside, but they went about a 
block before either of them noticed it. 

‘““You’d better let me put up that umbrella,” he said. 

“The umbrella? I’m afraid I left it back there in 
the house.” 

“Wait here, then, under this porch, and let me go 
back. You'll be wet through.” 

“No, I shan’t be.” 

“Then TIl get it later and bring it to you to-morrow. 
May I?” 

She hesitated. “Do you think you’d better, after 
what you said?” | 

“No, I think I’d better not, but I’m going to, just 
the same.” There was an air of determination about 
him that she found most alarmingly pleasing. 

What difference did her plans make to him after 
all? he thought. If she was going to be married, so 
much the better, probably. She’d be out of his reach, 
then, and he would have to put her out of his mind. 
But in the mean time—— “At what hour may I 
come?” he asked definitely. Certainly nobody could 
be hurt but himself. 


CHAPTER IX 


Luxe had to call a halt as far as Georgina was con- 
cerned. He lay awake in the little hall room at his 
Mother’s house for an entire night, gazing straight 
through the window before him at the stars, and, 
though he formulated nothing to himself, he knew he 
was coming to a decision. Back of his mind lay the 
force of his character, and it was settling on a course 
of action—a simple course, just a part of the negation 
to which he had always subjected himself. That sub- 
conscious self of his did not argue matters. There 
were no pros and cons submitted for debate. He 
simply arrived at a determination, and whatever he 
fixed upon, he accepted. He knew it was right—right 
for him. | 

When morning came he went out into the world 
with a set and somewhat hard expression. There was 
nothing before him but work—just what there always 
had been, he reminded himself. 

“And I’ve got to succeed before I can think of any- 
thing else. I’ve got to settle down in my laboratory 
with singleness of purpose. I’ve got to wipe my mind 
clear of—of everything. No more mooning around. 
I might as well be an idiot and be done with it. I’ve 
simply lost my grip since I sat by her that 
night.” 

Well, he was done with that nonsense, done with it. 
He was very violent with himself—with everyone else, 
too. He didn’t eat, and he didn’t speak except in 
gruff monosyllables and he looked glum. It is aston- 
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ishing how fierce blue eyes can be when the spirit 
behind them is goaded. 

“I don’t know what’s the matter with Lukey,”’ his 
mother complained. 

“He’s got an awful grouch on him,” said Maggie. 
“And goodness knows what’s the reason of it. 
Nothin’s happened to him.” 

“Poor boy!” Mrs. Regan sighed. “But I will say 
Lukey never says anything ugly to me,” she went on. 

“He never says anything at all now,’ Maggie re- 
minded her. 

“Hes a good son to me,” Mrs. Regan insisted. 
She looked down with pride at the locket supported 
at right angles in front of her. 

“I think Lukey must be in love,” Maggie said, and 
giggled. 

“In love? Who’s he in love with? Where does he 
ever go to see anybody except Lizzie?” 

“I don’t know what Lizzie sees in Luke,” said Mag- 
gie. ‘‘You know what Meggs said the other night? 
He said Luke was wipin’ the paint off of Lizzie’s face. 
I wouldn’t stand for it. He treats Lizzie something 
fierce.” 

“Well, she brings it on herself, ” Mrs. Regan said 
truly. She always took up for Luke— poor boy.” 
Before he left the house that night she had a talk 
with him. ‘‘You’re workin’ yourself to death, Lukey.” 

“Working? Thats what I’ve got to do.” 

“Why, you’ve been in that shop of yours every night 
this week. You don’t expect to work any harder, do 
you?” 

“No,” said Luke. He did not tell her that he had 
been merely sitting in his laboratory and looking out 
of the window. 

“I don’t know what to make of you lately.” 
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“Why, what have I done?” 

‘Nothin’ particular, but you don’t : seem like your- 
self. If you were anybody else I’d say you must be 
in love.” She just followed Maggie’s idea on the 
chance. 

Luke turned his head quickly. “Why, ‘anybody 
else’?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know, but that’s the way it takes ’em 
sometimes.” 

6c How? 33 

“Sort of doleful like.” 

“That’s absurd,” said Luke loftily. “It’s not nat- 
ural for me to be i 7 a gale of merriment all the time.” 

“No,” said his mother, but she was really impressed 
with what Maggie had said. There must be some 
truth in it—he was so short with her. She wondered 
who the girl could be. It wasn’t Lizzie. 

“Well, at any rate, you mustn’t work so hard. Go 
to the Bijou to-night,” she suggested. 

“I hate the Bijou, and I’m interested in my work,” 
said Luke. He felt satisfied that he had turned his 
mother away from that idea she had had a minute 
ago. Women have such a remarkable faculty for hit- 
ting the nail on the head—just by chance. Without 
any reasoning they jump to conclusions that are annoy- 
ing to people who have reasons for keeping their affairs 
to themselves. What did she expect of him? He saw 
no difference in himself. He was not hilarious by 
nature, and he couldn’t go on talking about nothing 
when he felt like keeping still. He had to be still. 
Silence helped him more than anything else. 

It was a new experience for him to find work so 
irksome. He was accustomed to drive himself, and 
he had always responded very well to a loose rein. He 
had run at full speed for his own pleasure. Now he 
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would have to use the lash, but he could do that. The 
trouble was, he seemed to be using it all the time; he 
had his jaw set. Of the impression that he gave he 
he was quite unaware. 

Luke’s regular work was in a bank. He didn’t care 
about it at all, but it served his purpose, and he served 
the bank—efficiently. Sometimes he was called for 
night work, though, and he resented that, for his 
nights he had dedicated to science—until recently. 

When he took the umbrella home Georgina was not 
there, in spite of her promise to the contrary. She 
had eluded all of his efforts to waylay her; they had 
not met since the night they took refuge in Pey- 
ton’s house. The remembrance of that night was dis- 
quieting to Georgina. She felt she was liberal minded; 
she was even democratic. She enjoyed knowing Luke; 
she would make a point of being seen with him. She 
had no objection to having him as a friend, an admirer 
even. But as for marrying him! She didn’t want to 
marry a man without social standing. She was aware 
however that that was just what she was contemplating 
doing—she seemed to be thinking of nothing else, in 
fact. 

When she saw Monsieur Trudeau she tried to swing 
the conversation naturally to Luke, but without much 
success. Monsieur Trudeau had not seen anything 
of him. : 

“He is working very hard, I think. At least, he 
seem to have very little to talk about when I am in 
his laboratory. I see he is thinking, so I go no more. 
Ali Baba is not so considerate. Every night that cat 
climb to the shed. Sometimes Hampton will interrupt 
his labors to bring him downstairs, but sometimes the 
cat remain with him until midnight when he go 
out.” 
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“Mr. Hampton doesn’t look as though he would be 
fond of cats,” Georgina said. 

“But Ali Baba force himself into his affections. I- 
say to him that cat is like a woman.” 

“Mr. Hampton doesn’t know very much about 
women, I guess.” | 

“So he say for himself—he is young. ‘The joy of 
life is in the hands of a woman, Mademoiselle. See 
this house, the light you bring into it every day when 
you come.” 

“Not I. It’s Madame who makes this house.” 

“Yes, she is the fire, but you are like the flower 
that one brings into it for a while to give beauty and 
fragrance.”’ 

“Do you think that, Monsieur?” 

“Yes, I think it. We become young again, Madem- 
oiselle, in your society.” Monsieur Trudeau said 
these things too often. They made Georgina a little 
uncomfortable. She was glad when Madame came in 
and they spoke with less personal allusion. 

“I meet Monsieur Dillingham, your cellist, to-day, 
Madame, and he question me very much about the 
young man, Hampton, that he meet here that night,” 
Monsieur Trudeau said. ‘‘He have pass the house 
and see the wireless on the roof. I tell him of his 
scientific researches and he is very much interested. 
I am to ask the young man to permit me to bring Dil- 
lingham to see the laboratory.” 

“No doubt he will agree to that,” Madame remarked. 
“Perhaps Monsieur Dillingham can be of use to him— 
he is very practical.” 

“My father thought him an excellent business man, 
but he always seems to me so very quarrelsome. I 
like his wife so much better,” Georgina commented. 

“He is entirely just,” said Madame, “‘and the ex- 
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tremely just people are those who quarrel at the injus- 
tice of the others. He does always right, it is very 
seldom that he does wrong, but it is the others who 
offend him. Now with the young man upstairs I think 
Monsieur Dillingham will accord extremely well. Mon- 
sieur Hampton is one who meets his responsibilities.” 

“Have you seen much of him, Madame?” 

“Enough to know that his character is a very rare 
one. He is a force—that person.” 

Georgina liked to hear Madame speak thus of Luke. 
Unconsciously it had an effect upon her. “It’s too 
bad he hasn’t had more social advantages,” she said 
tentatively. 

“That from you, who have always affected to deny 
the advantages of position!” 

“I suppose I have made some more or less silly 
statements. But of course it’s a thing that can’t be 
denied entirely.” Georgina spoke so earnestly that 
Madame’s eyes rested on her in contemplation just a 
second longer than usual. 

She blushed. Madame saw the color beginning to 
rise before the girl turned her face away. 

“There are three things that can make social ad- 
vantages appear unimportant,” the older woman said 
slowly. “One is great ability, another is force of 
character, and the last is great affection. Sometimes 
the three are united, and when that is so, only a fool 
asks for more.” 

Georgina listened with a bounding heart. Madame 
was right. She was ashamed that she should have had 
any other thought about Luke. She owed him an 
apology—one that she could never give. Of course he 
knew why she had avoided him. He must have known 
that night in the rain that she had responded to his 
feeling. Think of what she had said about a woman 
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who loved a man helping him in his career! She had 
felt ready to do that then, but afterwards she had 
counted the costs, and had estimated a triviality at so 
much. She had let it outweigh these great things of 
which Madame had so clearly made her see the value. 

“But mésalliances are made sometimes, Madame, 
‘even by people who love each other,’ she insisted. 
She must thresh the subject out. 

“There are mésalliances of character also, which are 
most unfortunate, and more common.” 

That was true. Think of Herbert Peyton. Think 
of marrying him—with his egotism and his com- 
placency! 

“Allthings considered, though, it is certainly much 
better for people to stick to the type they’ve been 
brought up with. Don’t you think so?” she argued. 

“But that is stupid; it is without variety.” 

“One doesn’t marry for variety.” 

Madame smiled. ‘Is it marriage we are discussing? 
We begin with Monsieur Dillingham.” 

Georgina tried to follow her lead. ‘‘Oh,no. We be- 
gan with the poor young man upstairs,” she said with 
mendacious gayety. They had been too dangerously 
near the secret in her heart for her to speak of Luke in 
any other way just then. She was very contrite in 
her thought of him. 

Poor Georgina made so many mistakes first and 
last that she alternated between repentance for her 
act or attitude and fresh determination on some new 
stand. She was learning, however, a very valuable 
lesson for people of her temperament—self distrust. 

Occasionally she sought advice, and sometimes, 
though less frequently, she took it. The trouble was 
she felt that there were so few people who were quali- 


fied to give it to her. She was not ever contemptuous 
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of those less gifted than herself, but she estimated 
ability pretty accurately and there were not many who 
inspired her with confidence. Among those who did 
so inspire her, Madame Valcour was the most dis- 
tinguished. Georgina felt almost that she had been 
to Delphi when she had secured Madame’s opinion, 
and Madame, when she saw that her assistance was 
wanted, expressed herself clearly. 

Georgina did not need to have her mind made up 
for her as to her feeling for Luke. That had forced 
itself upon her in spite of herself. What she did need 
was a little help in summing up values. She was 
afraid of her own impulses. They ran always in the 
way of her desires and had got her into difficulties 
more than once. On the other hand, her second 
thought seemed so cold, so calculating, that she was 
afraid of that. 

Madame gave her just the word that she wanted, 
just that confidence in her own inclination that put 
an end to her uncertainty. 

For a time, the uncertainty was ended, but she 
had rather a startling revelation that was very 
trying, very unsettling too. She met Luke one after- 
noon. They had not seen each other since they had 
separated that rainy night, and they both found the 
encounter awkward. It was late in the afternoon. 
Georgina had been back in her schoolroom in a vain 
effort to teach algebra to a young lady who would 
never need it in all of her life, and who had not even 
the cerebral compartment for mathematics. She was 
tired and she decided to walk home for the sake of 
the exercise and the air. She turned into the street 
just back of Madame’s house and she ran straight into 
Luke, without a moment’s warning. 

It was not a very pleasant street. ' She had hunted 
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for board at one or two places there, and she was 
thankful as she looked about her that she had not 
succeeded in getting it. Particularly did she feel that 
as she passed Mrs. Regan’s. It was undoubtedly a 
most unreserved and out-at-elbows looking house. 
She threw an appraising glance over the untidy steps, 
and at that moment the door banged above and a man 
came out at top speed. Luke! 

Poor youth! Did he by any chance board there? 
He seemed so out of place in that common, low-class 
setting. She felt sorry for him, sorry too that he 
should know that she had seen him. Suppose she had 
got board there! Wouldn’t it be dreadful? To meet 
him day after day in those surroundings would be 
enough to take the poetry out of life. She remem- 
bered the dreadful parlor with the dingy looking drap- 
eries hanging everywhere. She couldn’t imagine him 
in that room, it was so entirely typical of the good- 
natured landlady and her daughter Maggie. 

Georgina saw Luke before he realized that she was 
there. It is always interesting to a woman to see a 
man with whom she has had more or less intense per- 
sonal relations at a moment when he is quite unaware 
of her presence. She gets a glimpse then of his normal, 
everyday self, which is quite hidden from her when 
she is with him. It is not his best self, perhaps, 
but it is what the world sees, and only for brief mo- 
ments, when he is unconscious of her nearness, is she 
able to get at that again, after their first meeting. 
After all, the world’s opinion counts. Deep in their 
hearts women are clever enough to know that it will 
count more and more as time goes on, for nature makes 
automatically the adjustment that it can best maintain. 

As a man Luke appeared very well. His viril- 
ity was dominant, and his face, with its purposeful 
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expression, was set and determined looking, as 
though the stress of life had gripped him early. His 
clothes hung on him easily, but they were evidently 
worn because of a conventional prejudice in their favor 
rather than from a desire on the part of their owner 
for fashionable adornment. He came down the steps 
rapidly. 

Where could he be going? Georgina wished she 
could follow him without being seen. Instead she 
stopped and looked up at him. 

He brought up sharply at the foot of the steps. 
“You have the most astounding way of rising up out 
of the ground,” he said. 

i ‘When you are not thinking of people they often 
appear,” Georgina replied. 

“ More often they don’t appear when you are think- 
ing of them.” 

“Is that true?” 

“Its so true that I’ve had to cut out thinking. 
Tell me why you broke your promise to see me when 
I took that umbrella back.” He had a way of going 
straight to his point that was agreeable, in spite of 
being slightly disconcerting at times. 

“Had I promised?” 

“I inferred that you had.” 

“Didn’t you get the message I left for your” 

“I got the excuse you made, but that didn’t explain 
your decision to me. Do you dislike me, or were you 
trying to help me along by not letting me see you?” 
He looked at her fixedly. 

‘‘You’ll have to unravel things for yourself,” she said. 

“Don’t ask me to unravel anything. I don’t under- 
stand this game.” 

“You oughtn’t to play it then.” Georgina was a 
little annoyed at his manner. 
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“I’m not playing it.” 

His tone struck a chord in her heart and set it 
vibrating. How could she have misunderstood him a 
moment before. 

“IPm not fool enough to think I can accomplish the 
impossible merely because I want to,” he went on 
with a certain suppressed violence of utterance. 

“What do you mean by the impossible?” 

“Marrying you,” he answered promptly. 

“Oh!” He took her breath away for a minute. 

“I want to tell you something,” he went on. ‘‘Some- 
thing I haven’t told anybody in the world. It’s what 
I’m working for with every bit of ability I’ve got.” 

“In your laboratory?” Georgina asked, with deep 
interest speaking in her voice. 

“Yes. It’s synthetic rubber.” 

“Synthetic rubber,” she repeated and tried to jump 
to an understanding of his revelation. It would be 
dreadful to say, “What’s that?” She remembered 
“synthesis” in grammar. 

“It’s going to be made by somebody, and pretty 
soon, too. I guess hundreds of men are working at 
it, but I know I’m on the right track. I’m going to 
do it sooner or later. The only trouble is, it may be 
later, and some other fellow will be in on the ground 
floor.” 

“It will mean a fortune, I suppose,” Georgina ven- 
tured. 

“Tt ought to—properly managed. I haven’t thought 
very much about that part yet. I might sell the proc- 
ess outright to some of the big concerns, though I 
shouldn’t want to.” 

“Then I wouldn’t,” she advised decidedly. 

“I might have to. » 

“I don’t see how anybody can force you to do it.” 
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“Lack of money could force me. If I kept it Pd 
have to shove it along, put it on the market, make up 
a company and persuade people to invest their money.” 

“You mean to take stock?” Georgina understood 
that perfectly. She had very unhappy recollections of 
having taken stock in an uncertain venture. “That 
would be difficult. Wouldn’t it?” 

*‘Impossible—for me. If a man couldn’t see the 
advantages of a proposition at a glance, I certainly 
couldn’t persuade him into it. Besides, it would take 
more business sense than I’ve got to organize the 
thing.” 

“You might take somebody in partnership with you 
for the business side of it,” she suggested. 

“Yes, but to find the right man.” | 

She thought for a minute. “Did you meet that 
Mr. Dillingham at Madame’s, the night we were 
there?” 

“That’s odd. Why should you speak of Dilling- 
ham?” he exclaimed. 

“My father thought him a pretty. good business 
man.” | | 

“Then I guess he must be. But what seemed odd 
was that Monsieur Trudeau brought him up to see 
my laboratory just last night.” 

“Did he?” She thought she would not tell him 
that it was Monsieur Trudeau’s mention of Dilling- 
ham that had brought him to her mind. She believed 
the suggestion would be more effective coming from 
several sources, and she knew that her father had con- 
sidered Mr. Dillingham an excellent man of affairs. 
‘“There’s only one drawback to him—he speaks his 
mind very freely whenever he wants to,” she said 
warningly. 

“I don’t object to that; I rather like it.” 
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“Did he seem interested in what you were doing?” 
she asked. 

“I didn’t tell him what I was doing. We were 
playing with the wireless most of the time. 

“Then that’s not your specialty. I thought it was.” 

“Now you know better,” he said. “T’ve told you 
the one secret I have in the world.” 

“It’s good of you to trust me with it.” 

“Not good; I want to. I want you to know why 
I’ve got to stop thinking about you, why I can’t even 
try to see you—whether you’d let me or not.” 

“I think it’s a very interesting reason.” 

“It used to be—before Imet you. Now it’s a case 
of sticking at it.” 

“I believe you have very good powers in that line,” 
Georgina said, looking up at him. She saw a certain 
nobility in the strength of his face, in spite of the fact 
that he was undeniably plain. “I don’t care what he 
looks like, though, it’s what he is,” she thought. She 
wished with all her heart that he would hurry up and 
make synthetic rubber. She couldn’t let him guess 
how she felt toward him when he had told her he had 
decided not to think about her. She couldn’t even 
refuse him, for he had not offered himself to her. She 
knew she would not refuse him, though. He moved 
her strangely. It was hard to talk to him in this 
more or Jess neutral position into which she was forced. 
How could a woman fail to respond to a man so force- 
: ful, so vital, so honest? Madame was right—only the 
big things count. 

They had walked at a good swinging pace and 
had almost reached the house where Georgina was 
living. 

“I’m afraid I’ve taken you far off your course,” she 
said. ‘‘Where were you going?” 


—— 
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“I don’t know exactly.” 

“Why, you came down those steps as though you 
hadn’t a moment to lose.” 

“ Probably, but you have a way of knocking things 
out of my head.” 

Georgina laughed. She liked his unreserved ac- 
knowledgment of her influence over him. It made her 
feel quite free to ask a question or two, and she really 
was curious about him. He seemed such a disem- 
bodied personality, without background or setting of 
any kind. 

“Do you board at that house you were coming out 
of?” she asked. 

“I live there. It’s my mother’s house.” 

She looked at him unbelievingly. “Oh, you mean 
she owns it.” 

“No. She rents it. She keeps boarders there.” 

“But Mrs. Regan keeps boarders there.” 

“Yes. She’s my mother.” 

“You mean Mrs. Regan is your mother?” 

é¢ I do.” 

“Oh!” Georgina’s mouth was suddenly parched. 
She really could not think of anything to say. 

“Do you know my mother?” Luke asked. 

“No, I don’t know her.” She wondered whether 
she ought to tell him that she had been there once to 
see about board, but she couldn’t. She’d rather let 
him think she had never seen that dreadful interior. 

Luke was vaguely conscious that something was the 
matter. ‘‘My mother is a very wonderful woman,” 
he said. He felt he must give some testimony for 
her. ‘‘She’s always happy.” 

“That’s a very lovely thing,” Georgina said. She 
was speaking perfunctorily, she knew, but her 
mind was in a terrible state of upheaval. The only 
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thing for her to do was to try not to think, until she 
was alone. ‘Do you inherit her gift?” 

“I do not. I haven’t got very much out of life in 
the way of happiness, though I don’t suppose I’ve 
been unhappy. Dan Regan used to say I ought to 
run for coroner.” 

“Was he your——’ 

“He was my stepfather, and I don’t think there 
could have been a better one. He wanted to send me 
to college. Think of it—on a policeman’s pay!” 

“That was very generous,” Georgina heard herself 
saying. A policeman! 

“I should say so. It was more than generous. He 
died, though, before I was old enough to go, and so I 
had to put myself through. But Dan would have 
backed me straight along.” 

She heard the feeling in Luke’s voice. It was right 
that it should be there. | 

“If I ever do anything, it will be because of Dan 
Regan,” he said. He wanted to be very sure that he 
had not hidden anything about Dan. 

“He must have been a very fine man,” Georgina 
said lamely. 

“He was. He was not an educated man, of course, 
but he knew the value of education. I don’t want to 
bore you though by talking about my people.” Luke 
broke off. | 

Georgina made no protestation. “Have you any 
brothers or sisters?” she asked. That was disingenu- 
ous of her. She remembered perfectly Mrs. Regan’s 
reference to her daughter Maggie, who spent every- 
thing she made upon her back. 

“I have one half sister—Maggie Regan. Maggie 
and I have never been very much to each other, I’m 
sorry to say,” Luke answered. Georgina was glad of 
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that, at any rate. Much or little, though, they were 
related! She had never seen Maggie, but she could 
imagine her appearance. ‘‘She thinks I’m a sort of 
killjoy, I guess, because I don’t approve of some of 
the modern dressing and dancing and all that sort of 
thing.”’ 

Georgina remembered that Mrs. Regan had said 
something to that effect concerning her son. The 
dreadful common tone of that woman came over her 
oppressively. She was an impossible person, some- 
body one might read about, or laugh about, but to 
be connected with her was simply out of the question. 
She had said a great deal about her son—and a girl. 
Suddenly the remembrance of that girl flashed into 
Georgina’s mind. What was her name? Lizzie, Lizzie 
—Lizzie Wilson! 

Luke was not interested in speaking of Maggie. 
“You don’t dress in that extreme way,” he said. 
“That’s one of the things I liked the very first time 
I saw you.” 

“Was it?” 

“You don’t mind my telling you that. Do you?” 
+ he asked uncertainly. There was something in her 
tone that sounded a little cold to him. 

rT; Why, no.” 

Believing in her, he went on. This account of his 
people was no revelation he was making to her. He 
had told her he was not an aristocrat, and she was too 
large in her estimate of people to care. “I first ad- 
mired your feet,” he told her, smiling. ‘You re- 
member that night when you stepped in my hand. I 
couldn’t help thinking how some girls would have 
done that.” 

She knew of whom he had been thinking—Lizzie 
Wilson. To be contrasted with her! 
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“You haven’t seen very many girls, I guess,” she 
said in a more or less casual voice. Her manner was 
undoubtedly different. She could not speak to him 
with quite the same tone of intimacy. She would have 
to think about the whole situation. She must be a 
little surer of herself before she talked to him again. 
If she had not seen Mrs. Regan and heard her talk it 
would have been different. 

Luke did not know exactly what was the matter. 
He must have said something that offended her. 
Maybe it was a trifle too personal to speak of her feet. 
No, it was before that, when he had said something 
about the way she dressed. 

“You must remember I’m not what you call con- 
ventionally trained,” he said as they stood for a minute 
to say goodnight at her door. “If I say things that 
displease you it’s not with any intention.” 

Georgina met his intent look with one of those un- 
accountable thrills that he sometimes caused her. 

“You don’t displease me. I displease myself,” she 
said very truly. She was ashamed that what he had 
told her should have affected her attitude towards 
him. But his people were so different from what she 
had imagined! She had thought they were “good, 
plain people.” And, oddly enough, that is exactly 
what they were. 

She went to her room and sat there in meditation 
for a long time. 


CHAPTER X 


Mrs. REGAN was at the front window when Luke 
ran down the steps and met Georgina. She saw 
Georgina stop and speak, she noted Luke’s extreme 
pleasure and the air of attention with which he walked 
with her down the street. She had never seen him 
behave that way before. Maggie had been exactly 
right in her surmise—he was in love. In another man 
a manner of that sort might not have meant anything, 
but in Luke it was astounding. Who could the girl be? 

‘‘She’s a real classy-looking girl,” Mrs. Regan 
thought approvingly, and she moved to the next window 
to get a better view. She believed, yes, she was sure, 
that was the very girl who had come there once looking 
for board. She was after Luke, that was all! And 
yet, if she had been, she would have jumped at the 
chance to get into the house, even if the room wasn’t 
just what she wanted. 

“Well, well! Think of Lukey goin’ off like that—on 
the quiet. Suppose Lizzie Wilson should meet them 
walkin’ down the street together. She’d have a fit. 
There’s no need for Lizzie to know anything about it 
until he gets married,’’ Mrs. Regan decided imme- 
diately. She was going to try to keep her mouth shut, 
that was one thing certain. 

She turned the blinds again. “That’s one swell- 
lookin’ girl. Just see the hang of that skirt. Lukey 
wouldn’t fall for anything ordinary-lookin’ like Lizzie. 
It’s not to be expected. Now that’s a suitable match 
for him, and he just went off and made it for himself,” 
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Mrs. Regan said with approval. “I wonder when they 
are goin’ to be married.” 

It never occurred to her that Luke, if he was going 
to be married owed her some sort of statement of his 
plans. She was never wont to consider what was 
owing toher. She never saw any financial reason either 
that might prevent matrimony. 

‘‘He’ll have to bring her here,” she decided at once, 
“and Maggie’ll just have to give up that big room 
she’s got and take Lukey’s little back one. That will 
sure get Maggie’s goat—to give up that room!” 

Mrs. Regan watched Luke and Georgina as far as 
she could see them. “Just look at the way he’s 
talkin’!”” Who would have thought he could talk that 
way? His head was turned toward Georgina and he 
was evidently talking right straight along. He was not 
saying just yes and no, as he did at home. 

“ Ain’t a man got his own ways of doin’ things?” 
Mrs. Regan reflected. ‘‘And you can’t drive him and 
you can’t make him like anybody out of kindness. 
Lizzie is never got that much attention out of Luke 
yet.” 

She wondered what Maggie would say. She wasn’t 
going to tell Maggie a word about it. She vowed she 
wouldn’t. If she told Maggie, Maggie would tell 
Lizzie, and Lizzie couldn’t keep from saying something 
to Luke about it. Then he would be mad. In some 
ways he was just like his old grandfather Hampton, as 
she had often said—the least little thing would make 
him mad. 

She couldn’t remember what that girl had said her 
name was. ‘Maggie,’ she said when she went up- 
stairs, “what was the name of that girl I told you 
about who came here for board?” 

“Which girl? 
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“That swell one with the nice fittin’ dress.” 

“Search me. What’s the matter with her?” 

‘‘She’s just passed the house.” 

“Well, walkin’s free,” said Maggie.” 

“She had a young man with her.” 

“T can’t help it.” 

“Yes, but it’s somebody you know.” 

“It wasn’t Jim Meggs, was it?” Maggie asked 
quickly. 

“No, you’d never guess. But I won’t tell you.” 

“I didn’t ask you to.” Maggie spoke indifferently— 
since the young man was not Jim Meggs. She was 
lolling on the bed after a pretty hard day’s work. 

You’d be surprised if you knew who it was,” Mrs. 
Regan told her. 

“Why don’t you tell me, then, if you’re so crazy to?” . 

“No, Pm not goin’ to tell you—you’d tease him to 
death.” 

“TIl bet it was Luke,” Maggie declared. 

“I didn’t say it was, and I didn’t say it wasn’t,” 
her mother replied. 

“Now where do you suppose he met her?” 

Maggie was only mildly interested. 

“You ought to. have seen the way he was leanin’ 
over to talk to her. I couldn’t have believed it,” 
Mrs. Regan said. 

“That'll drive Lizzie crazy,” Maggie exclaimed 
cheerfully. ‘You just find out the name when Luke 
comes in.” 

“I didn’t mention Luke’s name, and you are not to 
tell Lizzie anything about it.” 

“Oh, no, I won’t tell her,” Maggie said with sarcasm. 
“But she ought to know. There’s no use in her goin’ 
on over Luke if he’s fallen for somebody else.” 

“This looks like a society girl,” Mrs. Regan said. 
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“Well, what did she want to come boardin’ here 
for then?” 

“Why shouldn’t she board here? I don’t charge 
first class rates, but I certainly am particular about the 
guests I take into my house. But for that boy who 
came here from the Y. M. C. A., I’ve never been 
beaten out of my board yet—except of course by one 
or two travellin’ men that didn’t count. I don’t like 
transients. I don’t like that class of boarders.” 

“Oh, your joint is all right,” Maggie said reassuringly, 
and she rolled over and yawned. “If Luke and the 
swell come back again you can wake me up,” she said. 

Mrs. Regan met Lizzie Wilson as she went down- 
stairs. Lizzie had just banged the front door and was 
coming up the steps, rather slowly, for she too was tired. 

“Did you happen to meet Luke?” Mrs. Regan 
asked. 

“No. Where is he? Was he lookin’ for me?” 

“Not as I know of. I thought you might have run 
into him as you came up the street.” 

“No, I’m off late this evening. I tell you, Herbert 
Peyton may pay well but he sucks the strength out of 
his office force.” 

“Poor child,” Mrs. Regan said in her kindly voice. 
“I’m goin’ to bring you up a glass of milk right now. 
And don’t you let Maggie jolly you about anything. 
Don’t you believe Maggie when she’s crackin’ her 
jokes. ‘There’s not a bit of truth in all the foolishness 
she’s always talkin’.” 

“T’m just goin’ to put a little bit of a stick in that 
poor child’s glass of milk,” Mrs. Regan said to herself 
as she went back to the pantry. “I think Luke has 
been treatin’ her right down mean. But I declare I 
don’t blame him much, because Lizzie has just made 
herself cheap. Now this other one! Even the way she 
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waited for him looked sort of condescendin’ and Lukey 
most fell off the steps when he saw her.” 

She could not remember the girl’s name, but she 
knew she could get it out of Lukey. She set about it 
in a very direct way after supper that night. She 
went to the front door with him. ‘Say, what’s the 
name of that girl you spoke to as you went out this 
afternoon?” she asked. 

“How did you know I spoke to one?” 

“I was standin’ at the front window.” 

“Oh, were you? That was Miss Burke.” Luke 
spoke rather shortly. He could be niggardly with in- 
formation about his affairs when he chose. 
= That’s the very name,” his mother exclaimed with 
satisfaction. 

“What name?” 

“I recognized her the minute I saw her, but I 
couldn’t for the life of me remember what she said her 
name was.” 

“Said it was? You don’t know her, Mother.” 

“No, I don’t know her, but she told me her name 
when she was here.” 

“Where?” 

“Here. Sittin’ right in that parlor.” 

“Mother, you’ve got her mixed up with some one 
else.” 

“I guess I know people who sit down and talk to me 
for fifteen minutes. Besides, she had on that same 
skirt. I’d know that skirt anywhere. That skirt 
couldn’t have cost less than twenty-five dollars. Mag- 
gies’s that’s not half as good as that, cost fifteen.” 

“What did she come here for?” Luke demanded. 
He didn’t care anything at all about the price of skirts. 

‘‘She‘came for board,” Mrs. Regan said in a matter of 
course tone. 
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“She came here for board?” 

“That’s what I told you.” 

“You never said anything to me about it before.” 

“I didn’t know you knew her.” 

“When was it?” 

“Some little time ago, now.’ 

“Maybe I didn’t know her oe said Luke. “But 
why did she want to come here?” 

“To get board,” Mrs. Regan said, raising her voice 
a little and speaking very emphatically, as though to 
the mentally deficient. 

Luke did not believe her. She was mistaken, that 
was all. 

“She’s not living at home. Is she?” 

“No.” He had to admit that. 

“Well, isn’t she boarding?” 

é¢ Yes.” 

“You see? It’s the same girl. I asked her if she 
had any family and she said, ‘relatives’.” 

“She’s "Alexander Burke’s daughter,” Luke threw 
out. 

“You don’t say so! She must be rich then.” 

“People always say that, but she isn’t.” 

‘‘She’s a stylish girl,” Mrs. Regan commented. 

Luke said nothing. 

“Didn’t she tell you she’d been here?” his ee 
asked. 

“Why should she? I don’t tell her every place I go 
and everything I do—it wouldn’t interest her.” 

“No. But it would have been natural to say she 
knew your mother.” 

“You just said you didn’t know her.” 

“Well, she might have said she’d met me. We were 
talkin’ pretty freely, all about the people in the house, 
and I thought she was real pleasant.” 
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“I shouldn’t have thought it would be necessary to 
tell her about the people in the house,” he complained. 

“There are so many things you find fault with, 
Luke. I had to tell her about them because I was 
explainin’ how I could let her have Mr. Kieffer’s room 
while he was away all the week and then take her in 
with me on Friday night.” 

“Oh, Mother! You didn’t suggest that, did you?” 

“It was all I had, if she wanted a room. Kieffer’s 
such a lovely feller I told her he wouldn’t mind a few 
of her dresses hangin’ in the closet.” 

‘Great heavens!” said Luke in a tragic tone. 

“Well, it was that, or go in with Maggie.” 

“ Impossible!” 

“Oh, no. Girls don’t mind bunkin’ in together, as 
a rule.” 

“Miss Burke minded it, evidently.” 

“Yes, she did say she wanted a room to herself.” 

“ Naturally.” 

“Well, Luke, you needn’t to talk about her as though 
she was a princess. She seemed to me a real nice, plain, 
sensible girl, and I’m glad you’ve got such a nice friend.” 

“Tve seen her only a few times,” said Luke, “and 
I don’t expect to be thrown with her very much.” 

“Well, now, why not? I don’t see any reason why 
you can’t go out with the girls.” z 

“Tve got to work,” said Luke briefly. 

“Now, Lukey, you are goin’ to get old before your 
time.” Mrs. Regan patted her son’s coatsleeve with 
her large fat hand. 

He had not felt in a very affectionate mood, but her 
caress touched him. He felt the warm, human quality 
of his mother’s love for him. What difference did it 
make whether she understood him or not? That love 
identified him with her. Whatever she was, or was 
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not, he would stand by it. He put his hand on hers, 
impulsively. 

“T got such a grand boy,” she exclaimed proudly. 
“You see how swell my locket looks?” It was gleaming 
very brightly just then, reflecting the light from the hall. 

He glanced down at it, but said nothing. He had 
never set his fancy very much on lockets. 

‘““There’s just one thing I want to tell you, Luke. 
If you ever think of gettin’ married, you can have that 
big room of Maggie’s for the same money you're payin’ 
for the little one, and she’ll have to take yours. There'll 
just be the extra price of food for one more.” 

Luke grew rigid. He dropped his arm, and his 
mother’s hand slid off. “I’m not going to get marri 
he said. 

“Yes, you will, and the sooner the better. I’m not 
one of those that mind my son gettin’ married.” 

Luke made no answer to that. He was looking 
straight before him. It was a relief to have his mother 
called in to the parlor just then to take a hand at cards. 
He turned, after she left him,and gazed into the hall. 
It seemed to him that he had almost rather not marry 
Georgina than to have to bring her there, into that 
sordid setting. For the first time, he saw his home as 
it would appear to a critical and unaccustomed eye— 
the soiled paint and wall paper, the worn stair carpet, 
the cheap, common-looking furniture, worse than any- 
thing else, the general dinginess of everything. There 
was a band of finger prints running hand high on the 
wall along the side of the staircase, and the lace curtain 
at the window was dirty—there was no other word for 
it. He was humiliated that Georgina should have seen 
these things. He did not hold his mother in any way 
accountable for the general appearance of her establish- 
ment, and it did not once occur to him that the price 
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of that locket he had given her might have wrought 
change in any particular. He simply accepted this as 
the pit from which he was digged. And Georgina had 
been there and seen it! 

Now she knew what he was. No wonder she had 
drawn back from him. ‘The remembrance of the change 
in her manner when he had told her that he was Mrs. 
Regan’s son came over him with a sense of mortification. 
It was pity for him that had kept her from telling him 
she had been at his house. And yet, if she had spoken 
of being there, if she had been natural about it, he 
would not have minded so much. The very fact that 
she had not mentioned it showed him what she thought 
about it. 

But why should these things count so much? He 
felt himself growing resentful toward her. They didn’t 
affect his character nor his ability, certainly not his 
feeling for her. If he had found that she had come from 
the very lowest surroundings he wouldn’t have been 
influenced by the fact, except to value her all the more 
for what she was. She had talked so much about being 
free and liberal minded. It was all a pose. Some girls 
painted themselves up to deceive the public, and some 
of them made fictitious characters for themselves‘and 
announced them. It was all the same. No, the 
painted variety was less objectionable because you 
could see at a glance what it was. 

This afternoon he had given her the greatest proof 
that he could give of his belief in her. He had told her 
the secret about his work that he had been guarding so 
carefully from everyone’s suspicion, and ten minutes 
afterward she had drawn away from him—because of 
this. He cast his eyes over the hall once more, an- 
grily now. ‘This, that he was not responsible for, and 
couldn’t help! Call that breadth of mind and largeness 
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of vision? Why Lizzie, Lizzie Wilson would not have 
treated a man that way. She certainly would not have 
treated him that way, and Lizzie had never thought of 
saying she valued people for themselves. She merely 
did it, and she threw herself, without caring who knew 
it, or what people might say. Lizzie was just a poor, 
plain girl, but at least she was sincere. 

It was the first time he had ever allowed Lizzie any 
of the virtues, but the thought of her seemed best to 
mark Georgina’s shortcomings. 

It was at that very moment that Lizzie herself came 
into the hall. She peered out through the front door. 
“That you out there, Lukey?”’ 

cc Yes.” 

She had not waited for him to answer; she was at 
his side. “‘Ain’t it a pretty moonlight night?” she said. 

He saw that it was; he had been too much absorbed 
to notice the moonlight before. Unexpectedly to him- 
self, he felt something soothing and pleasant in Lizzie’s 
personality. She didn’t think herself too good for 
him, anyway, whatever her shortcomings might be. 
She loved him—there was no use denying that fact to 
himself. i 

“Come on, let’s sit on the little bench at the end of 
the balcony,” she begged. 

“No, I must go. I’ve got to work to-night,” he 
protested. He felt that he must not yield to this 
odd inclination toward Lizzie. 

“You never will do anything I ask you, Lukey.”’ 
Her voice sounded plaintive. 

“Oh, well, come on then.” Some quality in his tone 
caused her heart to flutter There was something in 
it that she had not heard before. 

The balcony was very narrow, so was the bench. 
Luke balanced on the railing. 
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“You'll fall off,” Lizzie said. ‘‘There’s plenty of 
room here.” 

He looked down at her. She had on a white dress, 
and she seemed not unattractive in the moonlight. 
There was a touch of mystery in the dark mass of her 
hair and the black depths of her eyes. The night 
cast a spell upon her youth. Or was it her love for 
him that drew him, or was it something in himself? 
Why not take what she offered? For the first time in 
their long acquaintance he felt her femininity—felt it 
strongly. He was not quite sure himself. 

He took the seat beside her. Then almost before he 
knew what he had done, his arm was around her waist 
and he had kissed her. He kissed her a number of 
times, if he remembered rightly. 

“Oh, Lukey, I didn’t know you were lovin’ me all 
the time,” she sighed. 

He didn’t love her—he knew that! What was he 
_ doing? How had he got himself into this? 

He stood up, but Lizzie clung to him, she wouldn’t 
let him go. He had to put his arm around her shoulders 
again to steady them both. 

“Lizzie, I ought not to have” he began haltingly. 

She laughed. “Oh, yes, you ought to have. Sit 
down again,” she begged. 

But Luke did not sit down, and as he was standing, 
Lizzie leaning forward with her arms clasping him, 
Maggie and her admirer, Mr. Meggs, came out suddenly 
upon them. There was no concealing the situation. 
The moon was very bright, and Lizzie’s white arms 
showed clearly against Luke’s dark coat. 

“ Well, it looks as though there wasn’t room for us on 
this balcony, Jim Meggs,” Maggie remarked with a 
jocular intonation. 

“No. You all go back,” Lizzie said, and she giggled 
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nervously. She unclasped her hands, though, and left 
Luke free. 

He supposed he ought to say something, but he could 
think of nothing to say. 

Maggie turned and ran in and Meggs ran after her, 
both calling out loudly, “No room out there! Balcony 
seats all taken!” | 

“We can’t keep it to ourselves, now. It’ll be all over 
the house, I guess,” Lizzie said. 

“I guess so,” Luke agreed in a dull sort of tone. 
“T’m not in a position to get married, Lizzie,” he said 
desperately. 

“That doesn’t make any difference. Bein’ engaged is 
all right,” she answered. 

Had he blighted his whole future, for one moment 
of doubtful pleasure? 

“I can’t help bein’ glad Maggie came out here to- 
night,” Lizzie said. ‘‘Do you know what she told me 
just before supper? And I was so tired anyway I could 
have most cried. Maggie’s the biggest tease! She told 
me you were goin’ to marry a society girl, and you were 
walkin’ down the street with her this afternoon. Was 
that so, Lukey?”’ | 

“I told you that I’m not in a position to marry,” 
said Luke. 

“Yes, but were you walkin’ with her?” . 

“I was walking with a young lady, yes.” Luke forgot 
his resentment toward Georgina in a flood of despair. 

“What’s her name, Lukey?” | 

“Her name needn’t concern you.” 

“Now if you won’t tell me, I'll know you are playin’ 
off to me.” 

“The young lady I was with was Miss Burke,” 
Luke said. What was the use of making a mystery of 
Georgina’s name? ) 
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Lizzie brightened. “I wonder if she’s the one they 
say my boss is goin’ to marry? You know—Herbert 
Peyton. And he’s buildin’ her the grandest house, you 
ought toseeit. We'll have to take a walk some Sunday 
afternoon and TIl show it to you.” 

‘‘T’m not inerested in houses,” Luke said unpleasant- 
ly. “I must go, Lizzie. I have to get to work.” 

“ Can’t you give up workin’ just this one night? Sit 
down again,” she begged. 

He moved away definitely. ‘‘No, I must go.” 

“She got up then and followed him to the steps. 
“You didn’t tell me where you met her, Luke.” 

ec Who? 23 

“The party we were speakin’ of. I can’t guess how 
you happened to get acquainted with a society girl 
like that.” | 

“Keep on guessing,” Luke advised her, as he broke 
away from the detaining hand upon his arm and ran 
precipitately down the steps. 

Lizzie stood looking after him, somewhat discon- 
certed. She thought Lukey was the most sometimey 
boy she ever did know. One minute he kissed her so 
hard and the next he was running away from her. She 
knew he didn’t have to work that night. There 
wasn’t one feller in ten thousand who would run away 
from a girl and work when he didn’t have to, and he 
had just got engaged. 

She sighed, and, going back to the little bench, she 
sat there in a state of rapture, living over the ecstatic 
moment when Luke had yielded to her charms. It had 
come upon her without warning. That afternoon she 
had pretty nearly lost hope. Maggie had made herself 
` so hateful, telling her about that girl Luke was walking 
with. To hear her talk you would have thought they 
were going off to get married right that minute. And 
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now there was nothing in it after all, and Luke was 
engaged to her! Lizzie didn’t ask for much, and she 
_ really managed to be very happy out there in the 
moonlight all by herself, while Luke was walking away 
from her just as fast and as far as he could. 

Luke’s brain was reeling. He couldn’t think. All 
he could do, was to stride furiously. He had not the 
faintest intention of going to his laboratory. He 
couldn’t work. Perhaps he would never work again. 
The spirit that animated him was dead within him. 
Why hadn’t he trusted to the instinct he had when 
he was sane, and kept away from Lizzie? ‘There must 
be something he could do now. Certainly for one 
moment of folly he couldn’t be doomed to everlasting 
torment. It was his fault. He didn’t throw the 
blame on Lizzie. She had hung on to him fifty times 
before and he had had no more feeling about her than 
if he had been a post. But suppose he kad kissed her! 
There wouldn’t be any harm done if Maggie and that 
idiot Meggs had not come butting out there! But 
now, as Lizzie had said, the whole house would know 
it, and he supposed he was engaged. He’d have to be 
engaged. What would that mean? Never! Luke re- 
volted at the suggestion. If she wanted to kiss him 
he would have to stand it, but never again would he 
kiss her. 

He walked all the way across the city, even out into 
the fields beyond, and there in the spring moonlight 
he threw himself upon the grass. The dew was falling 
and he lay there for a time refreshed a little by the 
coolness and the quiet. When he looked back on what 
had happened a trifle more calmly it seemed incredible 
to him. 

“It must be Fate,” he thought to himself. He 
would have to make no excuse to Lizzie for his people 
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orhis home. She knew everything there was.to know. 
And the other? He winced with pain at the thought 
of Georgina’s attitude toward his mother and her 
establishment. If she could feel that way it was bet- 
ter that he should tear the thought of her from his 
heart, for these were facts and nothing he could do 
would change them. 

Even if she married Peyton, Luke thought that would 
not be quite so hard as to find her less generous than 
he had believed her. He would long for no woman 
who would look down on him because he didn’t have 
the social position to which she happened to be born. 
He was no longer angry with Georgina. The episode 
with Lizzie seemed to have removed him to another 
sphere. It was almost as though he were dead and 
viewed his life dispassionately. 

He had a hopeless feeling. ‘That was not natural to 
him. He must do something to throw it off. He got 
to his feet without any definite purpose, and, because 
of that, habit reasserted itself and he was drawn toward 
his laboratory. Perhaps, after all, that would be the 
best place for him to go. It was absurd for him to 
say he couldn’t work. He would make himself work 
—that was the only thing left for him to do. 

It was late when he reached Madame Valcour’s 
house, but his stealthy footsteps caused no alarm. 

“The scientist,” Monsieur murmured, half rousing. 

“He departs,” Madame commented, waking only to 
speak, and sinking again into her dreams. She was not 
often so wrong in her deductions. 

Monsieur Trudeau alone was aware of the eccen- 
tricity of Luke’s movements. To begin work at that 
hour! Ah, youth, what will it not undertake! Stretched 
in his bed, Monsieur Trudeau envied Luke his vitality. 

And Luke at that moment was wondering how he 
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would be able to go on with his life. Entering his 
laboratory, however, his interest revived automatically. 
He sat down at his table, measured out his chemicals, 
turned on his electric current, and was himself again. 
He was working on chemical combination forced 
by electricity. 

He threw himself into his experiment with a fever- 
ish intensity. New combinations, new ideas occurred 
to him. 

The night wore away, the sky paled across his attic 
window. Still he sat working and watching. There 
was an eager look upon his face. For the first time he 
felt himself upon the verge of his discovery. He must 
go on, he couldn’t stop. 

At last a ray of sunlight shot between the oak 
branches without and straight into Luke’s eyes within. 
Another half hour, one more experiment, and he be- 
lieved he might succeed. He was not tired. Indeed, 
he was not conscious of his physical being. He knew 
vaguely that he would have to stop sometime and go 
to the bank—but not just yet. 

He kept at it. Seven o’clock! Eight o’clock! He 
had a substance so like rubber that he felt his success 
accomplished. If it could be vulcanized, now! Justa 
little more effort and experimentation! 

It was a quarter of nine when Luke threw himself 
back in his chair. The thing was done. He drew his 
hand across his forehead, stretched himself, and then 
dropped his arms at his side. He would have to get 
to the bank, he would have to run for it. 

He was hurrying through the hall downstairs when 
he met Georgina, just coming in for the morning’s 
work. She stopped in surprise. The night had left 
Luke looking very haggard. 

“You have been at work early, 
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she said. 
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Ai sight of her he forgot many things. ‘I’ve made 
synthetic rubber,” he told her, and the light of success 
flashed again into his eyes. 

“T’m so glad.” Certainly he must hear her love for 
him vibrating in her voice. 

But Luke did not hear it. Even as he looked at her 
he remembered—he remembered Lizzie, and the way 
Georgina felt about him. 

“Thank you,” he said coldly, and turning from her 
he went rapidly upon his way. 

Georgina stood looking after him. She scarcely 
knew what to think. Why had he told her anything 
about his discovery if he meant to be rude the next 
minute? She was glad that Monsieur Trudeau came 
up the basement steps from breakfast while she stood 
there. : 

“Mr. Hampton has just gone out,” she told him. 
“Ah, he work all night. It is one o’clock when he 
_ arrive here last night.” 

“He seemed so peculiar,” Georgina remarked. 

“No doubt he is tired.” 

“Perhaps so.” ‘That may have been the reason. 
At any rate, he had made synthetic rubber. Her 
heart beat happily at the thought. And she had been 
the first to hear of it. She wished, though, that she 
had not stumbled across him in this way. She would 
rather have waited to hear of his success until he came 
to tell her. 


CHAPTER XI 


GEORGINA was very absent-minded that morning 
and she did not teach particularly well. Little girls 
dealt with algebraic signs according to their pleasure. 
Almost everybody got the answers, and time passed 
agreeably, for the class at least—not for Georgina. It 
was maddening to have to think of algebra when she 
wanted to be free to think of rubber, and allied sub- 
jects. It seemed to her that the morning session would 
never end. 

When the brief recess period arrived she threw her- 
self back in her chair with a sigh of relief. Madame 
came in and surprised her. Georgina’s head was 
turned away and she was looking out of the window 
with a very absorbed expression on her face, but her 
attitude was relaxed. Seldom did Madame leave her 
own classroom, even at recess. 

“You dream of your departed pupils, Georgina?” 
she said. 

“I was thinking of something else just then,” 
Georgina confessed, and she took herself in hand once 
more. “I was thinking of what Monsieur Trudeau 
told me about Mr. Hampton’s having worked here all 
last night,” she said, deciding upon that appearance 
of frankness which so often diverts suspicion. 

“Yes. I should prefer that he would not conduct 
his investigations after midnight. Still, he is an 
admirable young man, and in the interests of science 
one must be prepared to be blown out of one’s bed.” 
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“He is not making explosives, though.” 

“I do not know. He has not honored me with his 
confidence.” 

Georgina appeared unconscious of Madame’s in- 
ference. ‘Did you ever see his mother?” she asked, 
as though with passing curiosity in the subject. 

“Mrs. Regan, Georgina?’”’ 

“Yes, that’s her name. I met him one afternoon 
coming out of one of the most dreadful looking places 
where I had happened to apply for board.” 

“Yes. I have made inquiries about the young man, 
and I have taken occasion to observe the establishment 
of which you speak.”’ 

“You didn’t see her, though. She is awful—good- 
natured looking, flashy and untidy.” 

“Yet for living purposes that would be better than 
bad-natured and distinguished.” 

“Yes, but—,” Georgina shook her head. It was 
evident that she had considered Mrs. Regan’s points 
from many aspects. 

“At least it appears that her son has not inherited 
those peculiarities,” Madame remarked. ‘The young 
man wears his clothes very well.” 

“Yes, remarkably well.” 

“And as for his temper, I should say that was a 
little difficult, perhaps.” 

“You read character so well, Madame.” 

“Your friend conceals it so poorly,” Madame replied. 

“Why don’t you call him your lodger?”’ 

“ Certainly I will do so if you repudiate him. He is 
very regular in his payments.” 

Georgina felt that she could not honestly let Luke’s 
case rest at that point. “I do like him only—.” She 
stopped and looked out of the window again. 

“I shall not dispute with you the question of his 
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mother. That is an undeniable fact. Since it weighs 
with you, Georgina, I advise you to let the young man 
retire to his attic and remain as you suggest, my 
lodger.” 

“I’m not doing anything to him,” Georgina pro- 
tested. ‘Chance threw him in my way, and I can’t 
help it if he likes me.” 

“Say you can’t help it if you like him. A woman 
prevents the other very easily—an impersonal manner 
is an absolute protection for the most beautiful from 
all masculine attention.” 

“But that’s not natural, when you do like people.” 

“Tt is often unnatural to be kind.” 

“Madame, you have sometimes such a poor opinion 
of human nature,” Georgina complained, glad to turn 
the conversation from her own intimate affairs. 

“On the contrary, I believe, ‘as certain of your own 
poets have said,’ ‘An honest man is the noblest work 
of God.’” Madame had the air of speaking in gen- 
eralities, but Georgina knew very well to whom she 
applied the quotation. 

It seemed to fit Luke so well. That was what he 
was, “the noblest work of God.” What difference did 
Mrs. Regan and that boarding house make? Madame 
Valcour had the knack of clearing things up so 
definitely. She knew about Mrs. Regan too, and still 
could say that. Georgina was glad to have maturer 
judgment confirm her own, for she really had decided 
not to let Mrs. Regan count. She had decided it, but 
of course poor Mrs. Regan did count, just the same, 
and in all the moments when Georgina was not being 
firm with herself she thought about her unhappily. 

Madame Valcour passed in easy transition from 
romance to composition books. She inspected the 
handwriting with displeasure. “It is so large. A 
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sheet of paper they take to say ‘My dear Sir.’ You 
should see Monsieur Valcour’s writing. He puts the 
Lord’s prayer on paper the size of a postage stamp. 
Henri!” She called to him for he was passing in the 
hall. 

“Mathilde,” he answered promptly. 

“Show to Georgina the small writing that you do.” 

“Yes, the beautiful writing. I remember it well,” 
Georgina said. 

Monsieur standing in the doorway raised both hands 
above his head and then let them drop slowly. “I 
have lost that wafer of which you speak. There only 
remain the one in your watch, Madame.” 

“That I have always with me, Henri.” Madame 
took out the little watch that hung on a gold chain 
around her neck. ‘‘ Georgina will forgive the exaggera- 
tion of one prejudiced in my favor,” she said, and 
opening the case she held it toward her. 

In the back of the watch was fitted a piece of finely 
scalloped paper on which a poem of four verses was 
written. Each verse began, “Ange de ma vie.” 

“Wonderful, Monsieur!” Georgina said. 

He shook his head. “It is Madame who inspires it.” 

Madame’s eyes were gentle as they rested upon him. 
“Are there no calls upon the French consul to-day?” 
she asked. 

“ Mercifully, no.” 

“'There’s less trouble now, since the war, isn’t there?” 
Georgina asked. 

“Oh, that war occasion me great inconvenience,” 
Monsieur Valcour said. “I have scarcely time even 
to smell the hyacinth,” he complained. 

“I will go with you now to the garden, Henri,” 
Madame announced graciously. She rose and walked 
ahead of him, her stately mien in no way affected by 
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the newspaper rustle which as usual accompanied her 
movements. Monsieur was overjoyed at her decision. 

Georgina sat thinking of them. Madame had got the 
greatest thing in the world in her marriage, and it had 
lasted her all of her life—because the nature that gave 
it was so generous and so fine. After all, the only 
things that endure are of the spirit. Georgina under- 
stood that. If she could only keep to spiritual ideas 
she was all right. The trouble was the concrete image 
of Mrs. Regan was always coming into her thoughts. | 

“The question is, whether I care enough about him 
to overlook her,” she thought, and then a truer per- 
ception made her put it differently. ‘Rather it’s if I 
love him enough to make me accept her.” She did 
not realize the fact, but when she could put things 
that way she was very near loving him enough. 

If Luke had not seemed so peculiar that morning 
she would have been a little surer about herself. Just 
what did he mean by the very curt way in which he 
had said, “Thank you,” when she had told him she 
was glad about the rubber? She was not accustomed 
to having her courtesies overlooked. Was it possible 
that he could have imagined her a trifle eager in her 
manner? Did he think she was presuming on what 
he had said to her before? Some men say things 
when marriage is out of the question that they don’t 
repeat when conditions change. Had she been foolish 
enough to let him think for one moment that she 
connected his discovery with herself in any way? But 
no, she would not permit herself to think of his having 
such an attitude toward her—toward any woman. 
He was neither vain nor insincere. He was what 
Madame had said. There must be some other ex- 
planation of his manner that morning. 

Monsieur Trudeau had said that he was tired. Per- 
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haps he was. Of course that wouldn’t explain any 
real curtness, but then she was so unfamiliar with him 
under ordinary conditions that she might easily have 
made a mistake about his manner—only she knew she 
had not done so. What she might have mistaken, 
though, was his intention. Their interview had been 
so brief. He was evidently in a hurry. 

Altogether, she regretted meeting him. Certainly 
the meeting gave her an unsatisfactory day. It is try- 
ing to argue with one’s self, back and forth about a 
matter that can’t be proved. Besides, here were exer- 
cise papers handed in to her with every possible mis- 
take in them. There was no help for it, she would 
have to begin a course of afternoon lessons. If there 
was one thing she hated it was to teach in the after- 
noon. Only a stern sense of duty forced her to under- 
take it. 

She went home tired, and all because of that unfor- 
tunate meeting in the morning. She would be glad to 
see him when really they might talk. Of course he 
would come; probably he would come that night. It 
seemed strange that synthetic rubber should mean so 
much to her. But there, she had started again to 
imagine what he would say to her. She must put him 
out of her head; she must not think about him. 

The: trouble was she couldn’t put him out of her 
heart. She realized that with a very uncomfortable 
feeling. For the first time she was in the grip of some- 
thing stronger than herself. Suppose he should not 
come. ‘There was that possibility. What would she 
do then? She was angry with herself, angry with 
Luke, that she should be put in such an undignified 
attitude—wanting a man to come to see her who 
didn’t come. 

He did not come. Georgina could scarcely accept 
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the situation as the evening passed away. Her tem- 
per rose however, and was of considerable assistance 
to her. How dare he leave her with that abrupt man- 
ner unexplained, after all that he had said? 

Perhaps, if she had been able to take a look at Luke 
she might have understood his seeming defection bet- 
ter. He knew his manner had been abrupt. It had 
cost him a mighty effort to make it so, and then, when 
he had left her, and had gone upon his way he felt con- 
vinced that he had made a mistake. She would be 
angry with him; she wouldn’t understand. How could 
she understand, when she didn’t know about Lizzie? 
He thought of that mistake of his all day long. It 
absorbed him more than the consciousness of his suc- 
cess—synthetic rubber fell many points. 

It was hard to attend to banking business with his 
mind in such a state of upheaval. How could he ever 
explain his rudeness? He knew he had been rude now. 
How kind she had been to him, how sympathetic! 
And that he should have returned that cold ‘Thank 
you” seemed unbelievable. Lizzie was the only ex- 
planation he could give; and he couldn’t tell her about 
Lizzie—not yet, at any rate. She probably thought 
he had not meant what he had said to her before. 
That was more than he could endure. He would have 
to make her understand in some way. Perhaps he 
could write to her. But what should he say? 

All this kept running through his mind while he 
figured interest on deposits, or made entries in savings 
accounts. | 

He was pretty well worn out when he went home, 
and as he sat and rested in his room for a while before 
supper the reaction from the night before set in. He 
was drunk with sleep, that was the absolute truth. He 
despaired of ever setting himself right with her. He 
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couldn’t get there that night, he’d make a fool of him- 
self if he did, neither could he write. His wits didn’t 
seem to be working very well. Maybe his supper 
would wake him up; a cup of coffee might clear his 
head. He had been working under a great strain over 
that rubber. He felt himself relax, mentally and 
physically, and then he knew nothing more—until he 
heard somebody come into his room. 

It was his mother. 

Luke stirred. ‘‘That you?” 

“What’s the matter, Lukey? Are you sick?” she 
said anxiously. 

“No. Sleepy.” 

“And you didn’t want any supper?” 

“Is supper over?” 

“I should say so. Don’t you hear Mr. Meggs 
singin’ in the parlor?” 

“For this once I didn’t, thank heaven!” 

‘“‘Lizzie’s been most crazy to find out what’s the 
matter with you.” 

Luke sat up and tried to bring his mind to bear on 
the subject. ‘‘Don’t let her come in here,” he said. 

“Why, Luke, she’s not comin’ in.” 

“That’s all right. Just don’t let her.” 

“What shall I tell her?” his mother asked. She 
was filled with curiosity about Luke and Lizzie but 
she knew him well enough to proceed very slowly. 

“Tell her I’ve gone out,” he said, and he got up and 
took off his coat preparatory to making certain altera- 
tions in his toilet. 

“You’ve mashed your coat all to pieces, sleepin’ in 
it, Lukey. Why didn’t you take it off?” Mrs. Regan 
demanded. 

“Didn’t think about it. Anyway, I’m going to 
wear my other one.” 
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“Are you goin’ to work in your good coat? Now 
Lukey, you are not fit to go out.” 

Luke’s eyes rested on his image in the glass. He did 
look seedy, there was no doubt about it, and he felt 
so, too. He was afraid he would make a muddle of 
things if he went to see her that night. He stood with 
uncertain intention for a moment. 

His mother divined his wavering, and made the 
most of it. He was usually fixed in his purposes. 
“The only thing you are fit for, Luke, is to go to bed.” 

“I guess you are right,” he admitted with a sigh. 

“What makes you so tired?”’. 

“Pye been pretty busy all day.” 

“But you always are: How about last night?” 

“I didn’t sleep much last night.” 

“That’s just it. I know you didn’t sleep in this 
bed last night. Lukey, if you will work that way, 
you'll wear yourself down.” 

“I wasn’t working all night.” 

“What were you doin’ then? Lizzie came in off 
that balcony later in the evenin’ and you had gone.” 

Luke made no answer. He did not look at his 
mother. He was thinking he’d better tell her about 
Lizzie. This would be as good a time as any. He 
would not bother to mention synthetic rubber—she 
would not be apt to take that in unless it seemed in 
the way to become remunerative—but Lizzie and his 
new relations toward her would have to be spoken of. 

“Did Lizzie say anything to you?” he asked. 

“About you? Oh, Lizzie’s always talkin’,’”’ Mrs. 
Regan said guardedly. 

“It’s so,? Luke remarked shortly. 

“You mean you are goin’ to marry that girl, Luke?” 

“I can’t marry for a long time,” he said. 

“I should think not. And Lizzie knows that per- 
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fectly well.” She spoke warmly, forgetting the ar- 
rangement she had made in her mind the day before 
for facilitating Luke’s possible marriage. “I just told 
Lizzie up and down I didn’t believe her.” 

“We are engaged,” said Luke miserably, though 
quite unaware that his misery was apparent. 

‘‘Lukey, how did that happen?” His mother sat 
down by him on the edge of the bed and put her arm 
around his shoulders. 

“I don’t know. How do those things always 
happen?” 

“Luke, you don’t care anything about Lizzie.” 

“Why am I engaged to her then?” 

“I want to know!” Mrs. Regan exclaimed, but Luke 
did not furnish her with the information. Instead he 
sat there, still sleepy, facing the inevitable, but he 
rather liked to have her arm about his shoulders. 

It was not Mrs. Regan’s temperament to accept the 
inevitable calmly, or to accept it at all until it had 
occurred. ‘‘It’s all my fault. I ought not to have let 
that girl stay in this house,” she exclaimed. 

other, I guess I don’t have to be fenced off. 
I can look out for myself,” he told her. 

“You call this lookin’ out for yourselfi—to let Lizzie 
get you caught out there, she huggin’ you on that 
piazza?” 

“Mother, if you say that again Pll marry Lizzie 
to-morrow, whether I’m able to or not.” 

“Well, Pm not goin’ to say it again,” Mrs. Regan 
agreed in alarm. “Im just apt to say anything, 
Lukey. I’m so put out.” 

“There are some things that can’t be said,” he 
remarked sternly. 

“But she ain’t got any education. She can’t keep 
up a conversation with you,” his mother complained. 
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“I know she’s fond of me,” Luke said reflectively. 

“That’s more than you are of her.” 

“Well, I ought to appreciate it,” he said. 

“You’ve been mighty slow about your appreciatin’,” 
she remarked caustically. 

He turned to her with a weary sigh. “I can’t just 
explain this whole thing to you, but I wish you’d make 
the best of it, and not try to argue me out of it. I’m 
in it, and Lizzie is all right. I did it myself.” 

There was an air of finality about his manner that 
she recognized. “TIl never agree to what you say, 
but Pll leave you alone about it,” she promised. ‘Do 
you want your supper?” 

Luke reflected. “No. I just want to get to sleep.” 

“Well, that’s the best thing for you, I reckon,” said 
Mrs. Regan in a gentle, soothing tone. “Just go to 
bed. Don’t try to get out and do anything, and I'll 
make Jim Meggs stop that bawlin’ downstairs.” 

“Leave him alone. He won’t worry me,” said Luke, 
“not to-night anyway.” 

He really did feel a little settled in his mind to have 
had that talk with his mother. It was a good thing 
to get it over. He couldn’t tackle anything else that 
night, and if once he went out of that door there was 
no telling what he would have to go through with 
Lizzie. 

As for Georgina, he could not count on himself there. 
He would have to get to sleep. If he could sleep for- 
ever it would satisfy him pretty well. The weight of 
the night before had settled upon him. It seemed to 
him he had never been so sleepy in his life. 

Those are the things that a young woman never 
imagines. ‘That a man who loves her should be kept 
from her side by sleep is not a flattering idea, but it 
is not half as unflattering as some of the other sugges- 
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tions which she readily makes to herself. Georgina 
thought of many things that might explain Luke’s 
absence, but never once did it occur to her that he was 
fast asleep in his bed. 

He awoke very early, greatly refreshed. In fact he 
felt himself again, able to deal with the complications 
in which he had got himself involved. He must see 
Georgina as soon as possible and explain his seeming 
indifference, explain without telling her anything, and 
he must be decent to Lizzie, at least. She didn’t mean 
any harm; he knew that. Furthermore, he would 
apply for a patent for his rubber-making process. He 
must do that at once; some other fellow might get 
there before him. The trouble was he would have to 
put the thing on the market if he didn’t mean to sell 
outright. And where was the money to come from? 
Another scientist might reach the same result by some 
slight variation in the formula, and if he got it in first 
and the stuff was being made there would be no money 
in it for anybody else. He thought of Dillingham. 
Trudeau had recommended him. But of course Tru- 
deau was no business man. If Alexander Burke how- 
ever had thought well of him, probably Dillingham ~ 
would be his man. He would see him to-day. 

He got up, full of determination, and looked out 
upon the clear beauty of the morning sky. The sun 
was just up and it threw purple shadows behind the 
chimneys on the tin roof still wet with dew, across the 
way. Even the straggling Chinaberry tree in the yard 
had a sort of loveliness about it. The mystery of its 
rooted life had not yet drawn back before the day. 
The lacy leaves were blown in brief ecstacy by the 
breeze, and catching the light they almost sparkled 
now and then. The tree was just breaking into bloom. 
The sun drew the heavy fragrance from the little lilac 
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flowers and the wind swept it through the yard and up 
to Luke’s window. He liked the Chinaberry blossoms. 
Their fragrance always made him feel like a boy again. 
Perhaps it was just the fresh feeling of the sunrise 
that had somehow got into his blood. 

“Life can’t be so bad when every day starts like 
this,” he thought. ‘‘We are meant to catch the glory 
of the world, and by the time we get going in the morn- 
ing the whole thing is laid over so thick with anxiety 
and care that we take that in and miss the rest.” 

He knew the dreariness of life was all around him. 
If he moved from that window he would run into it, 
he would be swallowed up in it. He could not keep 
himself in tune with that lovely spring morning, how- 
ever. He had muddled his own life already. Even 
as he looked out upon the yard it began to assume its 
usual prosaic aspect. The dew on the sheds was dry- 
ing fast; the shadows had lost their purple tone. The 
sky was more normally blue, and the Chinaberry tree 
seemed no longer to be touched with charm. It was 
just a sprawling shapeless tree, of the variety to be 
found in dark backyards where pieces of brick infest 
the soil. Luke turned away from the window with 
a sigh. 

When he was through work that afternoon he 
went to his laboratory at once. He was eager to see 
the result of his experiment once again for he had 
interviewed Dillingham at the dinner hour. By chance 
he had found him, and, on the whole, their conversa- 
tion had been satisfactory. Dillingham had not jumped 
at the thing, but he was interested, there was no doubt 
about that. All he needed, apparently, was to be con- 
vinced that Luke had made the rubber. 

“Tve done that,” Luke had said positively. There 
was a very confident air about the young man. 
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Dillingham felt inclined to believe him. He had 
liked Luke the very first time he saw him, but he was 
suspicious by nature. ‘“‘That’s what all you scientists 
and inventors think. You’ve always made it, and 
you’ve always done it, and a lot of good money has 
gone up in smoke because the rest of us take you at 
your word.” 

Some people would have been angry at Dillingham’s 
remark. Luke was not, for the man gave the impres- 
sion of stating facts, general principles; perfectly im- 
personal comments, made with no ill feeling. 

“You'll admit that if I have made it, it’s a big 
thing,” said Luke. 

“Of course it’s a big thing, but I doubt if you have 
made it. Oh, you have made something. You think 
it’s the same thing—but it isn’t.” 

“Come and see it,” Luke suggested. 

“When? To-night?” 

Luke hesitated. He couldn’t give up that night— 
even to synthetic rubber. 

“No. To-morrow night.” 

Dillingham couldn’t help feeling a thrill, in spite of 
his suspicions. It’s exciting to be on the brink of a 
big venture, and he was a young man still for all his 
spareness and his greying temples—for he loved to 
venture. 

Luke had the right to feel satisfied with his interview. 
And now he would see Georgina. He would make her 
understand somehow. It never occurred to him that 
he might miss her. He had not telephoned, he had 
not written, his simple idea was to go to her, without 
arrangement or preamble. 

He meant to see her, and yet he was not quite pre- 
pared for their meeting. It happened at Madame 
Valcour’s house. He opened the door with his key. 
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It was late afternoon. The street lights had just been 
turned on, and Madame’s hall was quite dark. Fora 
minute he did not realize that anyone was there; then he 
saw that he was not alone. ‘‘Good evening, Madame.” 

“Madame Valcour has gone for a walk with Mon- 
sieur, Mr. Hampton.” 

Georgina! 

He stood perfectly still and collected himself. He 
didn’t wonder why she was there; he thought not 
at all of little girls who came back to struggle with 
equations in the afternoon. He knew only that she 
was there. 

“Tve been thinking of you all day,” he said. 

“Have you?” Georgina remembered that she was 
angry. It required an effort, for Luke’s tone made 
such an entire avowal of his feeling for her as to refute 
all of her previous suppositions concerning him. She 
tried, nevertheless, to speak in a manner quite casually 
agreeable. 

“I know why you speak to me in that way,” he 
said. ‘You thought I didn’t appreciate your saying 
you were glad, yesterday morning.” 

“You did seem rather indifferent.” 

“I realized that after I had gone. That is, I realized 
you’d think so. I was going to see you to-night to 
explain.” 

“Is there an explanation?” 

“Don’t you know there must be? Do you think 
I can feel as I do about you, and then appear indiffer- 
ent—without an effort.” 

“Why did you find it so necessary?” she asked. 

He hesitated. ‘“‘I—you——” 

There was silence in Madame Valcour’s house, silence 
profound. Luke had thought he could explain things 
to her—if only he migkt talk to her. 
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The silence of a house is a thing to itself, unaffected 
by noises without. The two were wrapped in it, drawn 
nearer to each other in its plastic embrace. Luke felt 
her presence with an overpowering force. He must 
not touch her. He was trembling slightly. He folded 
his arms, for he was afraid of what they might 
do. 

Georgina was nervous. She might have gone on 
and left him, but she did not. This did not occur to 
him as an encouraging sign. 

“We seem to be always meeting in the dark,” she 
said. If they were to keep on standing there some- 
body must speak. 

“You are not in the dark about me,” he said. “You 
know who I am and where my life is cast.” Again 
there was that stern quality in Luke’s voice. What 
did he mean? Had his mother told him that she had 
been there? “I don’t suppose I blame you much for 
feeling as you do about me,” he went on. 

“How do you know how I feel?” 

“ Because you showed me, in as plain and as kind a 
way as you could.” 

Georgina’s shame sank into her soul. What a snob 
he must think her, how mean, how small. She had 
not known that he would interpret her manner so 
accurately and so quickly. 

“I know there’s a gulf between us, and they tell 
me there’s a man you are going to marry, but now 
that I have succeeded with rubber I’d keep on trying 
to get you but—but 

Georgina could not imagine what was the trouble. 
“You needn’t bother to explain,” she said rather 
haughtily. 

“Don’t take that tone,” he begged. It seemed that 
she must know how wretched he was. 
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Georgina, indeed, did divine his unhappiness. ‘Tell 
me what is the matter,” she said gently. 

“I can’t. Something has happened that will change 
my whole life—that’s all.” 

“Are you going to be married?” she asked him with 
sudden divination. 

How had she known? How had she guessed? 

66 Yes.” 

Again that silence came about them. 

Georgina did not even ask the name of the girl. 
She knew it—it was that dreadful person, that Lizzie 
Wilson, whom yet she had never seen. How could 
he have had anything to do with her? “I hope you 
will be very happy,” she said. 

Luke took a step toward her. She dared to say 
that to him! = 

She moved a step back. 

Suddenly the remembrance of that awful moment 
of passion with Lizzie on the balcony held him. He 
must not touch her. He folded his arms more tightly. 
“I guess you know how happy I shall be. I wanted 
you to know. I think I owe myself that much.” 

Georgina turned her head away. Did he think she 
was made of stone? What did he consider that he 
owed to her? She wondered if he realized just how 
much he was trusting her. If she chose to put out 
her hand to him his word to Lizzie Wilson would hold 
him no more than the air. Georgina, however, had 
standards of her own. 

“T must go,” she said. 

“May I come with you?” 

“I think not. Goodnight.” 

“ Goodbye,” he answered, and he stood there in the 
dark hall after shé had shut the door. 


CHAPTER XII 


AFFAIRS moved very rapidly for Luke in the matter 
of rubber. Dillingham was entirely satisfied with the 
demonstration that he made. “Not only can you 
make it, but you make it cheaply, Hampton,” he said. 

“You'll admit that?” Luke questioned for greater 
certainty. 

“Yes, Pll admit it. Go over that formula with me 
again.” 

Luke wrote it out, and point by point they estimated 


_ values. 


“Well, what do you think?” he asked at length, his 
eyes fixed on Dillingham in some anxiety as he awaited 
his decision. 

Dillingham went over to the window and stood there 
whistling under his breath, his back to Luke as he 
thought things over a little longer. It was a mild 
night, and suddenly out of the darkness Ali Baba 
leaped in through the open window. 

“Hello! A black cat! That’s luck,” Dillingham 
cried. ‘‘Let’s take that as a good omen. It’s a go 
as far as I am concerned.” 

Luke shook his hand impulsively. It seemed to 
him his fortune was already made. 

Dillingham, however, had a better estimate of the 
difficulties in the way. “Its a big chance for a big 
thing,” he said, “if we can only collect money enough 
to shove it along. I’m no capitalist, you know.” 

“It’s your business sense I value,” Luke told him. 
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“Yes, I can tell you what to do, but we’ve got to 
collect the money first. The plant will cost——. Let’s 
see.” He got out paper and pencil and began to cal- 
culate. 

Luke sat by and answered questions from time to 
time as to quantities and values. 

Dillingham was a remarkably good organizer. He 
might have been called a promoter, of the better type. 
Before he left Luke’s laboratory that night he had the 
scheme for putting synthetic rubber on the market 
very well outlined. 

“It will take approximately two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars as a starter,” he said. “I’m good 
for a few thousand, and my opinion is worth about the 
same with half a dozen men, but as to the rest——” He 
left the sentence unfinished. ‘‘However, we'll see 
what can be done.” Altogether, he was hopeful, in 
spite of difficulties. 

“How about your patent?” 

“Tve already applied,” Luke answered. 

“Then we are safe.” 

Luke could hardly believe that he had achieved the 
end that he had been working for for so long. There 
was nothing else for him to do in his laboratory. He 
put Ali Baba on his shoulder and went down to the 
street with Dillingham. 

“Don’t get married, now, on the strength of this, 
until we put it through,” Dillingham said. He was 
giving a piece of jocose, but general advice, with no 
knowledge whatever of Luke’s personal affairs. 

Luke, however, was touchy on that subject. ‘‘ What 
makes you think I am that kind of an idiot?” he asked 
quickly. 

“Well, most of you young men are; you marry on 
hope and starve on disappointment.” 
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“I have some sense left,” said Luke. 

“Sense has very little to do with it. Don’t you live 
in a boarding house? A boarding house is the easiest 
place in the world to get yourself tied up in—slip into 
things before you know it.” 

Luke wished he could turn the conversation back to 
rubber again. He did it rather forcibly, but Dilling- 
ham was not critical. He made his own transitions at 
right angles and he was more interested in rubber 
than in anything else at the moment. Luke thought 
it rather an odd chance that he should have said just 
what he did about boarding houses and getting married. 
He went home thinking about it. 

He didn’t tell Lizzie about the rubber until things 
had got pretty well under way. Somehow, he could 
not bring himself to make her his confidante. He liked 
to think of it as his great secret, which, of all women, 
he had told to Georgina alone. It was public prop- 
erty when Lizzie heard of it. 

“Why, you ought to make big money out of that, 
Lukey,” she exclaimed. She had not been in the 
business world for nothing. 

“I hope P’H get something out of it,” he answered 
without enthusiasm. But for his mother, he really 
‘didn’t care very much. Possibly, as that was so, 
things would go well with him. He thought it quite 
likely. 

“We’ll build a big house out there by Peyton’s and 
have an automobile. Wouldn’t that get him on the 
raw—me livin’ in a house as big as his?” 

Luke said nothing. Every word Lizzie uttered 
seemed to grate on him inconceivably. 

“You don’t seem right well to me, Lukey,” she 
said suddenly. 

“I’m perfectly well,” he answered. 
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“But you ought to be excited at the chance of mak- 
ing so much money.” 

“I don’t count money the greatest thing in life.” 

“Do you think I do?” she asked him. 

“No, I suppose not.” | 

“You know not. Td just as lief wash and scrub 
for you, Lukey.”’ 

He knew that, but it provoked him to hear her say 
so. “Don’t get theatrical, Lizzie,” he said. 

“You are so mean to me, Luke. Every little thing 
I say you’ve got some sort of short answer for it.” 

“You'll have to try to forgive me,” he told her and 
he did feel a little contrite at the way he sometimes let 
his temper go with her. He had to see her, though, 
every day, and she got on his nerves. “I never was 
much of a talker,” he said. 

“You sure ain’t, and it seems to me you are gettin’ 
worse and worse.” 

“TIl leave you to do the talking.” 

*“You’re the queerest feller for bein’ engaged I ever 
saw.” 

“How many times have you been engaged?” 

“Now, Lukey, you know I never looked at another 
feller but you.” 

That did seem rather odd to him. She was a hand- 
some girl, in a florid style, and he had never been able 
to understand her preference for himself. ‘I wonder 
why that was, Lizzie,” he said with a sort of dull 
curiosity in the matter. 

“Yowre such a sweet little old ugly thing,” she 
answered. 

“Oh heavens,” he said and he got up quickly and 
moved away before she could precipitate herself upon 
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“You see that?” Lizzie complained. “You don’t 
like love makin’, Luke.” 

“No, I hate it., I like you to talk sense.” 

“And Pd like you to talk nonsense, just for once,” 
said she with a sigh. 

It was rather hard on her to have a fiancé so unre- 
sponsive. Luke’s heart softened a little toward her, 
but he didn’t dare to encourage her at all, for he always 
had to extricate himself from her caresses when he did 
so. She “came across” so quickly and so completely. 
He had not quite realized what the full meaning of 
being engaged to Lizzie would be. 

Lizzie herself had not found the engagement all that 
she had fondly thought it would be. She had fancied 
that some sort of magic spell would convert Luke into 
an ideal lover, but she found that she had to be just as 
alert in heading him off and preventing his frequent 
escapes as ever before—“‘just as much on the jump,” 
as she expressed it to herself, and as for demonstration, 
' that was evidently not his specialty. ‘“‘He hasn’t got 
any more arms than an oyster,” she complained. She 
never complained aloud. Not even Mrs. Regan heard 
from Lizzie that Luke was lacking in his attentions to 
her. Of course Lizzie was happy, but she was not so 
very happy. There were times when, as she told her- 
self, she “could a’ cried.” 

“If he knew any better, though, it would be differ- 
ent,” she argued. 

“You don’t know how to behave to a girl,” she said 
to him once. 

“I do the best I can, Lizzie,” he said. He knew it 
was not very much, but he felt that he could not im- 
prove on his behavior. “What do you want me to 
do?” he asked. 
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“Oh, nothin’, if you don’t think about it yourself.” 
That was a point for Lizzie to have arrived at. She 
had found that there was no particular value to the 
very perfunctory responses which he made to her en- 
dearments. Of course nothing stopped her. She loved 
Luke more deeply than he realized and she was always 
in hopes that she would stir him to life as she had on 
that wonderful night on the balcony. 

“I’m afraid you have picked a poor stick, Lizzie,” 
he said. He really was sorry for her, though he was 
more sorry for himself. He ought to give her some- 
thing, he supposed. ‘‘Oughtn’t you to have a ring, or 
something like that?” he asked. 

“Oh, Lukey! I didn’t know you’d think about it.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“I didn’t want to do that.” 

That was very nice of Lizzie; he wouldn’t have 
thought it of her. 

“Well, I'll get you some kind of a pretty ring,” he 
promised. 

“You’d better let me go with you to pick it out, 
Luke.” She was a little uneasy as to what he would 
present her with. She wanted something showy enough 
to catch the eye, and Luke liked things always so quiet. 
He might pay twice as much and not get a striking 
article. 

“No, you can’t go with me,” he said positively. ‘‘If 
you want to pick it out go by yourself and get it.” 

“Oh, but I don’t want to hurt your feelin’s.” 

“Tt wouldn’t hurt my feelings. It would probably 
be safer, too, for Pd not be apt to get what you want.” 

“But would that be a classy way to do it?” she 
asked uncertainly. 

“What difference does that make?” 

“Are you sure you wouldn’t care?” 
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“Not in the least. I should prefer it.” 

“Why?” She detected some meaning back of his 
remark. 

“ Because you’d be sure to like what you get.” 

“That’s true. And how much ought I pay for it?” 

“TI bring you the money, that will be better than 
charging it, I guess.” He made up his mind he would 
give her enough for a handsome ring. He couldn’t 
afford it, but he felt he ought to. 

“Oh, Lukey, you are so sweet to me,” she exclaimed. 
She would have kissed him in her joy, but that he had 
feared something of the kind and had moved away 
before she could get to him. 

He knew he was not doing right about the ring. But, 
after all, as he had said, what difference did it make? 
If Lizzie was satisfied nothing else mattered. He 
didn’t want to be kissed, though, for more reasons 
than one. Luke had an honest nature and it required 
all his manhood to maintain himself in a false position. 
It was too bad for Lizzie, he thought, to have only the 
husks, when she imagined she had so much. As he 
reflected on the situation he began to feel that a house 
and an automobile might make up to her a little for 
what he could never give her. He hoped he might be 
- able to get those things for her. 

Lizzie had visualized them at once; she thought 
always in concrete terms. The success of rubber to 
Luke had meant the gratification of his ambition and 
his pride, the opportunity to ease life for his mother, 
and, for a brief space, the wild idea that he might in- 
duce Georgina to marry him. He had never thought 
of one definite object that money could buy for him. 

The making of money from rubber, however, was 
problematical, and he was not counting on it. Much 
of Dillingham’s uncertainty had communicated itself 
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to him, and after the thrill of the first night when he 
found that this man of prominence and sagacity was 
going to take up his discovery, he became as calcu- 
lating and as calm as Dillingham himself, facing the 
difficulties squarely, and building no wild hopes upon 
success, yet confident and determined. The stock did 
not go as fast as it should have gone, and there were 
days when Dillingham thought he’d better drop the 
whole concern, though he never got to the point of 
saying so to Luke. 

Georgina met Mr. Dillingham one night at one of 
the despondent times. She had not seen Luke for more 
than a month, though she had thought about him 
without cessation until the subject had worn her a little 
thin. She was not looking her best that June. Here 
and there, by care and management, she had picked 
up bits of information about him or about the rubber 
business, which did about as well, and she always 
stopped and talked to Mr. Dillingham whenever she 
saw him. Sometimes they did not get around to Luke, 
or even to rubber, but more often they did. The night 
that she met him they were at Madame Valcour’s, at 
one of her musicals. Luke was not there, though 
Georgina had had a faint idea that he might be. The 
music went well; even Mr. Dillingham was in a good 
humor with himself and the company. Monsieur’s 
clarionet had not come in wrong more than three 
times. But somehow the evening lacked charm for 
Georgina. | 

Monsieur Trudeau sat by her side, applauding with 
enthusiasm. ‘‘Magnifique! Superbe! Is it not so, 
Mademoiselle?” 

She agreed always, but there was a lack of spon- 
taneity in her voice. 
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“You are not well, Mademoiselle?” he asked with 
gentle solicitude. 

“Yes, perfectly well.” 

“But the spring, it have fatigue you.” 

“ Possibly, a trifle.” 

“I see it in your face. I know your face very well, 
Mademoiselle. And more than once I hear it in your 
voice.” 

“I must seem very dull and uninteresting,” she said. 

“Never that. Not to me,” he answered with just 
a delicate shade of sentiment in his manner. It was 
very pretty, but Monsieur Trudeau’s manner some- 
times made Georgina distinctly uneasy. 

“Yet, why should it?” she argued. A little romance 
in life was agreeable to him, and if she could furnish 
it mildly she was glad. So she sat listening to him, 
smiling and gentle. She was really very fond of Mon- 
sieur Trudeau. Poor man, he seemed to have such a 
barren, bleak sort of existence. Besides all this, some- 
times he talked about Luke, which was her reward. 

“He is working very hard,” he told her, when she 
had successfully steered the conversation to the young 
scientist. “And he look!” Monsieur Trudeau cast 
up his eyes. ‘‘ Mademoiselle, that young man is ugly.” 

“More so than usual?” she asked quickly. 

“Well, he is very thin, and his face—— I cannot 
tell you. That face sometime look like iron.” 

“You like him, though. Don’t you?” she asked. 

“Yes, I like him, but I think that young man is 
not happy.” | 

“But he has been successful in his work,” she said, 
evading Trudeau’s glance as she spoke. 

“Very much so. Yet still he sit in that laboratory.” 

“Every night?” 
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“Yes, he is there now. Madame ask him to come 
down, but he decline.” 

“He is not at all musical.” Georgina said. 

“Yes, but he will be old before his day. He is now 
what you call melancholy.” 

*““Isn’t rubber doing well?” she asked. 

“I cannot say. He talks even to me very little. 
I have asked Monsieur Dillingham several times, for, 
you know how it is, I have five hundred dollars I 
should like to put in it, if it is big money, but I am 
waiting. I suggest to Madame possibly to invest, 
but she is very cautious.” 

“Mr. Hampton didn’t ask you. Did he?” Georgina 
asked quickly. 

“Quite on the contrary. He advise me to wait.” 

She laughed. ‘That sounds like him.” 

“Yes. He is very careful for his friends. Now 
Dillingham would take my money.” 

Dillingham, indeed, was after money. That was 
what synthetic rubber needed to float it. ‘Small 
sums are not going to help us through,” he said later 
to Georgina. ‘‘We’ve got to get one or two big inves- 
tors, and I doubt whether we land them.” It was 
indeed one of his periods of gloom. 

“You mean the thing will fail if you don’t get them?” 

‘““There’s nothing else for it to do.” 

“But he really has made the rubber.” 

“Yes, he’s made it, but it looks as though some- 
body else might make the fortune out of it.” 

“That would be dreadful,” Georgina said. The 
pathos of Luke’s position came over her with force. 
To have worked so hard and to have succeeded— 
merely to let someone else come in and reap the 
reward! It seemed very sad to her. Even if he was 
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engaged to marry somebody else her heart went out 
to him, just the same. 

“Did you ever sell any stock to Herbert Peyton?” 
She asked. 

Dillingham shook his head. ‘‘Peyton’s an odd man. 
I tried to get him, through an agent, but it was 
no go. We had some business friction a year or so ago, 
and I won’t approach him myself.” 

“Why doesn’t Mr. Hampton go?” 

“‘Can’t tell you. That fellow is as set as a rock. If 
he says he won’t, he won’t. That’s all.” 

Georgina’s heart stood still. “He must have some 
reason,” she said. 

“Perhaps. But he won’t give it.” Dillingham was 
annoyed with Luke; that was evident. They had 
probably had some argument on the point. 

Georgina knew Luke’s reason; he was letting his 
feeling for her stand in the way of his own advantage. 
Here was something she could do for him, even though 
Lizzie Wilson was a fact. She reminded herself of 
Lizzie constantly. 

“Td just as lief speak to Herbert Peyton,” she said. 
That was not quite true. She would not just as lief 
speak to him. She did not want to go to him or to 
make any advances to him, but she would do it. 

Dillingham looked at her with rising hope. He had 
~ heard it said that she was engaged to Peyton. He 
hoped for her sake that it was not so, still, if synthetic 
rubber could derive benefit from the situation, so 
much the better. It certainly needed help. “Has he 
confidence in your business sense?”’ 

“He has no reason to have it,” Georgina said. ‘He 
knows I lost almost all my own money through my 
own ideas.” 

“That is not much of a recommendation for you,” 
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Dillingham agreed, “but you may have certain per- 
suasive powers with him.” 

She made no claims to those. “TPI speak to him 
and do the best I can if you want me to, and if you’ll 
tell me something about the rubber and the stock, 
and all that.” 

They were in a corner to themselves. Monsieur 
Trudeau was downstairs getting the punch, and the 
Englishman was explaining to Madame why the Sudan 
should belong to Britain, as the musicians rested for a 
time. 

“You know how Hampton got at the thing, don’t 
your” Dillingham asked. 

“No. I don’t know anything but that he has made 
it.” 

“Its a very clever process, and simple, as those 
things go,” he told her. 

“He uses electricity, doesn’t he?” 

“Yes—to aid chemical affinity. The formula goes 
something like this. He has had it patented, so we 
are quite safe. I may not remember it exactly, but 
it’s about right.” He took an envelope out of his 
pocket and jotted down the process as well as he 
could remember it. 

Georgina looked at it for some time and tried to 
make it out. “I seem to have forgotten all of my 
chemistry,” she said. 

“One does, but I have been over the whole thing 
with Hampton so often that I think I have it fairly 
straight.” | 

“I don’t need to remember this, though. Do I?” 
she asked. “I wouldn’t have to tell Herbert Peyton 
how it’s made.” 

“Oh no. A few generalities would be all you’d 
need.” 
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She was glad to know that, yet she looked at the 
paper uncertainly. She hoped she would be able to 
throw in the generalities intelligently. She was begin- 
ning to think she had been a little impulsive in saying 
she would try to sell some of the stock. She did not want 
to appear foolish in Peyton’s eyes. 

“TI just keep this little paper to refresh my mem- 
ory about it. It doesn’t seem a bit simple to me,” 
she said. 

“Oh, you don’t have to be too technical in selling 
stock—that’s not a woman’s specialty,” Dillingham 
told her. He was not counting much on her influence 
with Peyton. Peyton was a difficult man to approach 
on the business side, and, when it came to investing his 
money he would certainly not yield to a novice in the 
art of stock selling. The only thing that might have 
an effect on him would be the persuasive quality of 
Georgina’s personality. 

Georgina herself felt very uncertain about the thing 
she had undertaken to do. She did not like to ask 
favors of Peyton, and, if he bought, he’d be sure to 
let her see it was a favor. Of course he would not 
buy unless he thought Luke’s discovery was worth 
the money he might put into it, but just as certainly he 
would make Georgina feel that she was under personal 
obligations to him. The adventure loomed large be- 
fore her that night as she tried to get to sleep. Yet 
she would do it for Luke. It was dreadful to think 
of the possibility of failure for him. There were a 
good many chances, though, that Peyton would not 
buy. He had been approached before. She felt that 
she was putting herself in a false position. He would 
be sure to misunderstand her going to him. She did 
not mind seeing him, for she had seen him very often 
since she had last refused him, but his vanity was so 
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great that he could not believe she meant to refuse him 
definitely. He had a sort of tolerant attitude toward 
her, as to a child that must be given its way for a 
while. In the meantime he went on building his 
house, and sending her flowers and candy, in spite of 
her protests and, sometimes, of her temper. Why 
she should have said that she would try to sell him 
stock passed her comprehension. But her heart had 
moved so toward Luke; it seemed at the moment a 
small thing to do for him. 

It was not a small thing. She knew that now, and 
though she hated doing it, she couldn’t help being 
glad that there was, after all, some way in which she 
could serve him. He did not realize that she was doing 
it—perhaps he would never know. She hoped he 
would know, however. Surely Mr. Dillingham would 
tell him. 

She thought at first she might send for Peyton, but 
that, of course, would not be businesslike. She would 
go to his office; the interview there would be much 
more impersonal. That was merely what she hoped 
it would be, for she knew very well that it would not 
be impersonal at all. She was going because she had 
thought she might have some influence with him, 
and that was why Mr. Dillingham had been glad to 
have her go. There was no use blinking facts. She | 
dressed herself for the occasion with unusual care. 

Peyton was surprised at her telephone message ask- 
ing for an appointment. He did not believe she had 
ever telephoned to him of her own accord before. ‘On 
business?” he echoed unbelievingly. 

“Yes. It won’t take very long.” | 

“Well, let’s see. Suppose we say eleven o’clock 
to-morrow.” 

“Pm teaching all the morning.” 
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' “Yes, yes. I’d forgotten. I guess I can make it 
three-thirty, then, if that will suit you. I had a 
directors’ meeting, but that’s all right. You come on 
down.” 

“I wish you’d tell me when it will be most conve- 
nient for you,” Georgina said. 

“Well, eleven is most convenient.” 

“But I told you I couldn’t come then.” 

“TIl make it convenient to be at liberty at three- 
thirty,” he said. 

That was just like him; everything he did was a favor. 

“TIl come the next day,” she said. 

-~ “T can’t see you the next day,” he told her definitely. 
“ Make it three-thirty.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Georgina. She was certainly 
beginning badly, for she was angry with him already. 
She tried to forget it; there was no use letting herself 
get wrought up about Herbert Peyton’s manner. She 
had had every opportunity to be accustomed to it. 

It was fortunate that Madame did not know her 
intention of going unchaperoned to a young gentle- 
man’s office. She would have been quite horrified 
that even a girl of Georgina’s modernity should have 
had such a design. 

“Tm not going for pleasure,” Georgina told herself 
grimly. “Tl have to lighten up my countenance a 
little, though,” she thought, as she took a final survey 
of herself in the mirror before starting out. 

Three-thirty is dreadfully early on a June day, but 
Georgina looked very charming when she entered Her- 
bert Peyton’s office. She had on a sport suit with a 
soft white hat, and she gave the impression of having 
just left the country club to come down and dabble 
in finance. If she was nervous she did not show it, 
and the young woman who was taking dictation from 
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Peyton when she came in looked at her in admiration 
and despair. The air of distinction about Georgina 
was due as much to her taste and temperament as to 
the well rounded delicacy of her figure. 

Peyton’s stenographer was much more elaborately 
gotten up. She wore a flesh colored chiffon waist over 
a low-cut camisole of blue satin and lace. Her white 
satin skirt was very short, and her feet were entirely 
too large for the high heeled slippers in which she 
managed to get about. Her dark hair was done in 
large knobs over her ears, and her natural color was 
concealed by heavy layers of powder and two cherry 
colored patches on her cheeks. She was a big woman, 
and her clothes looked as though they could barely 
get around her, also as though they had been making 
the effort to do so for some time. Notwithstanding 
all this she had a wholesome, good face. 

Georgina’s eyes met hers with a kindly expression, 
and the girl smiled. She looked like a blundering 
good-natured thing, but she was distinctly handsome. 

“TI finish that letter later, Miss Wilson,” Peyton 
said. 

Georgina’s glance followed the girl with some atten- 
tion as she went out of the room. “What’s her first 
name?” she asked. 

‘‘Lizzie—the charming Lizzie. She’s going to be 
married, too. I’ve got to get another.” 

Georgina sat down in the chair by Peyton’s desk. 
“Immediately?” she asked briefly. 

“No, I think not. She hasn’t given me notice. 
She’s got a ring, though, that she flourishes around all 
day.” 

This couldn’t possibly be the girl. Lizzie Wilson 
was such an ordinary name. The idea of it, however, 
made Georgina feel a little faint. 
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“So you see,” said Peyton, “if you really want the 
place, I may be able to give it to you before long.” 
He smiled at his pleasantry. He always enjoyed his 
own remarks. 

Georgina was silent. This could not be the same 
girl. ‘‘Is she a good stenographer?” she asked. 

“Yes. Lizzie would be all right if she could spell. 
Her disposition, though, is worth the salary she gets. 
I think her fiancé is to be congratulated, myself.” 

“Why didn’t you get ahead of him?” Georgina asked 
coldly. 

Peyton was in a fine humor. He really believed Geor- 
gina was getting jealous. ‘Unfortunately my affec- 
tions were engaged by a young person who tramples 
upon them,” he said. 

She looked at him with the slightly disdainful smile 
that he always took as a jest. It was very pretty, 
however. 

“I came here to talk business,” she said. 

“Are you going to invest any money?” 

“No. I’m not a millionaire like you.” 

“You are a financier, though,” he told her. 

She could not for the life of her imagine how to 
begin. “I came here to sell you something, Herbert.” 

“My dear girl! I thought you were absorbed in 
educational lines.” 

“Tm selling stock, and I thought Pd let you in on it.” 

“Let me in for it? he suggested. ‘Now you are 
not by any chance trying to unload on me some of 
that oil you bought last year, are you?” 

“I wonder if I could,” she answered promptly. 
“ But you are entirely too clever for me. I knew there 
was no use bringing anything but good stuff to you 

He laughed. ‘‘Who sent you here?” 

“I thought of it myself.” 
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“Have you been anywhere else?” 

“Not yet.” 

“I was the first person you thought about, eh?’’ 

“ Naturally.” 

66 Why? ” 

“ Because you are so rich.” 

“Who told you I was so rich?” 

“You did.” 

He laughed at her audacity. ‘Well, let’s have it. 
What have you got in your bag there?” 

“Did you ever hear of synthetic rubber?” she asked. 

He glanced at her quickly from under his lashes. 

“That’s H. P. Dillingham’s latest. Isn’t it?” 

“He didn’t make it,” Georgina said. 

‘“‘He’s putting it through, though, which is just the 
same,” 

She remembered that he was not friendly to Dilling- 
ham. She heard that in his voice, indeed. ‘‘It’s sure 
to be a big thing, no matter who’s putting it through,” 
she said. 

“So you are selling on commission for Dillingham, 
eh? I wish you wouldn’t do that sort of thing,” he 
remarked in displeasure. 

Georgina resented his giving her advice. It was 
not the moment however to give resentment voice. 
“What possible harm could there be in my coming 
here?” she asked. 

“Well, not here, of course. But Pd very much 
rather you wouldn’t go anywhere else.” 

She did not tell him it made no difference to her 
what he would rather have her do. She said very 
naively instead, “Well, if you buy enough I won’t 
have to go anywhere else.” 

“I don’t know what I can do about that,” he said. 
“These new processes may be all right, but usually 
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there’s some step where the connection isn’t quite 
completed.” 

“Not in this,” she assured him positively. 

“Have you seen the rubber?” 

€ N-o.” 

“Exactly. Who has?” 

“Mr. Dillingham and lots of people, I suppose. 
They’ve got a lot of stock sold.” 

“But not enough, eh?” 

“Not quite enough to start making it.” 

He laughed with an air of complacency that drove 
Georgina mad. 

“I tell you it’s a good thing. You can’t deny that 
it would be. Can you? 

“Yes, indeed, it would be—if they made it. What 
do they make it out of?” 

Georgina remembered the envelope she had in her 
bag. It was the same on which Mr. Dillingham had 
written out the formula for her. ‘“‘I never can remem- 
ber about chemicals, but here it is,” she said. 

He took the envelope from her, turned it over and 
saw the address to Dillingham on the other side, then 
turned it back again and concentrated his attention 
on the formula. 

Georgina watched him critically. He had rather a 
handsome, regular face, but the expression was cold, 
and she thought, as she saw the narrowing of the eyes, 
that she had never seen the smallness of his nature 
quite so plainly before. l 

“Do you understand that?” she asked. 

“To a certain extent. I was graduated B.S. you 
know. We had to take an occasional half hour of 
science.” ; í 

“Then you can see that it’s good,” she said, indi- 
cating the paper in his hand. 
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“Yes, I think it’s good. I believe he’ll get results, 
but the question is how much is it going to cost to 
get them.” 

“It’s said to be a very inexpensive process.” 

“No doubt that’s what Dillingham hopes it will be.” 
He looked at the formula again intently, and then he 
handed it back to Georgina. ‘‘The truth is I have 
been interested in the matter of making rubber for 
some time. I know a man who’s working on it, in 
fact,” he said slowly. 

“You don’t mean Mr. Hampton.” 

“No, not Hampton. That’s Dillingham’s man, I 
understand. This is a man I went to college with. 
He always did have wheels in his head, but I think 
his ideas are better than this, and I am going to wait 
for him.” 

“But this is accomplished,” Georgina exclaimed. 
“And it’s patented, too.” 

“Naturally. But its market is not secured.” 

“It will be, though, before yours comes along.” 

“Mine,” he said smiling, “is all in the air. But 
there’s too much risk for me in this venture.” 

“If you don’t risk you never make anything,” 
Georgina said with some scorn. 

“I am aware that that is your policy,” he remarked 
in a bantering and superior tone. 

“I think you are perfectly hateful,” she exclaimed. 

He leaned forward and looked at her. ‘I can’t buy 
stock just because the girl I intend to marry offers it 
to me,” he told her. 

Georgina rose. ‘You are exceedingly rude to bring 
up that again,” she said, and she slipped Dillingham’s 
envelope back into her bag. 

“A man has to look out for himself in this world 
and do a stroke whenever he can,” he answered. He 
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too rose and stood looking down at her. They were 
very well matched in height and general air. 

“I am never going to marry you, Herbert, so you 
might as well put that out of your head,” she said 
positively. 

“Wel, we will pursue that subject later,” he told 
her. “I’m sorry I can’t take your stock, but you 
don’t want me to buy it merely because you bring it 
in here, and that would be my only reason for doing so.” 

Georgina said nothing but she kept a very haughty 
expression on her face, though she knew in her heart 
that that was what she had hoped he would do. She 
ought not to be there in his office—that was the truth. 
Why should she care whether synthetic rubber failed 
or not? 

Peyton went out to the elevator with her, and as 
they passed through the outer office she saw again 
that awful-looking person in the chiffon waist. 


CHAPTER XIII 


DILLINGHAM had hoped a good deal from Georgina’s 
visit to Herbert Peyton. The probable chance to make 
money, and the certainty of pleasing the girl he wanted 
to marry seemed to him a combination to which Peyton 
would yield. He was distinctly disappointed, therefore, 
when she telephoned him of her failure. 

“What did he say?” he asked. 

“Oh, he made excuses. He didn’t want to part with 
his: money.” 

“Somewhat like the rest of us, I suppose. Well, it 
can’t be helped.” 

“I did the best I could,” she said apologetically. 

“Yes, we couldn’t have had a better emissary.” He 
hung up the receiver. 

There was no use telling Hampton of their failure. 
After all, they were no worse off than before Peyton 
had been approached. Of course they would get the 
money in time, though, of course again, it was advisable 
to begin operations as soon as possible. He was glad 
he had not followed his idea of putting his pride in his 
pocket and going to Peyton himself. That was a man 
he did not like and did not trust, and he could get into 
a quarrel with him about as easily as he could say 
good morning. He would not have asked Georgina to 
perform. such a service, but since she had volunteered 
he had thought they might as well benefit by her offer 
if they could. Women who are not in the business 
world rather like to play the game a little, particularly 
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if it’s a matter of bringing their influence to bear on 
the victim. There would be no vicfimizing in this 
thing, though. Synthetic rubber was sure to make big 
money sooner or later. The matter with Peyton was — 
that he could never take up anything that he had not 
seen first for himself.. Well, they would have to look 
elsewhere for the money; it would take a little longer, 
that was all. 

Luke himself was not aware that affairs were not 
proceeding as well as possible. He had always known 
it would take a long time to get up stock. Dillingham 
took great credit to himself for not telling him of his 
disappointment concerning Peyton. He was not a man 
of tact as a rule, but he liked Luke, who had such a 
look of desperation sometimes that he seemed not able 
to stand much more strain. ‘‘Been poor so long, and 
worked so hard,” Dillingham thought to himself. He 
was kind, but not discerning, for poverty and work did 
not disturb Luke in the least as far as he was personally 
concerned. His unhappiness was apparent, however, 
though Dillingham was mistaken as to its cause. 

“You'll have to lighten up, and look on the bright 
side of things,” Dillingham said. - 

“Why, there isn’t any dark side. Is there? I’m 
quite satisfied with the way things are going.” 

“Satisfied! Then why do you look as though you 
were at your own funeral?”’ 

Dillingham’s failing was plainness of speech, but Luke 
always took it in good part. 

“I can’t help my expression. That’s the one I was 
born with.” 

“It must have been a sad day for your mother. 
You cheer up and it will help sell the stock.” 

Luke laughed. He had a pleasant laugh, low and 
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very natural, but it came seldom. “I might consult 
a beauty doctor and help matters a little,” he said. 

“Try it, and throw your troubles overboard. That’s 
the best way,” Dillingham advised. 

If he only could! Luke’s face settled back again 
into its usual gravity. 

Lizzie complained of him all the time. ‘You just 
look sad sometimes,” she told him. 

“What have I got to be sad about?” he asked. 

“I don’t know, now you’ve found that rubber and 
we are all settled up. It seems as though things ought 
to be pleasanter for you, but it don’t seem like they 
are. Sometimes I think—” She stopped and looked 
down at the beads around her neck with which she 
was toying nervously. _ 

“What do you think?” Luke asked, his mind quite 
a blank as to her mental processes. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said again. 

“If you want to say anything, say it. I don’t mind,” 
he told her. 

She looked up, and he saw that her eyes were swim- 
ming in tears. ‘“That’s just it. You never do mind 
anything I think.” 

“How can I tell what you think if you won’t say 
it?” he demanded. He had had no idea Lizzie was so 
keen about crying all the time. [I’m sorry if I’ve done 
anything you don’t like,” he said awkwardly, “but 
I declare, Lizzie, I don’t know when I do these things, 
and I don’t know now what they are.” He was sorry. 
He didn’t want to hurt her feelings, but he was ex- 
asperated too. 

Lizzie heard only the exasperation and she swallowed 
her tears as quickly as she could. “It’s not you, it’s 
me,” she said. “I know I’m not educated enough for 
you, Luke, and all that.” 
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“Do cut that out,” he said in a tone that was really 
_ very gentle. 

“I can’t. I think about it all the time. I keep 
a dictionary right by my machine, and I’m lookin’ up 
words all day. The trouble is, you have to know how 
to spell them to look them up.” 

“Spelling doesn’t count,” Luke said. 

“It does count. I tell you Herbert Peyton thinks 
so. He told me a person who learned two words every 
day could get as good an education as if they went to 
college.”’ 

“Some people don’t need an education,” Luke said. 

“You think I can’t take one,” she exclaimed. 

“I didn’t say that. I said you didn’t need it. I 
really think, Lizzie, I like you better without one— 
that is without an elaborate ohe.” 

“You are kiddin’ me,” Lizzie said, but there was a 
tone of happiness in her voice. Luke very seldom said 
that he liked her at all. “You know, if I didn’t know 
that you never did anything you didn’t mean, Pd 
think you were foolin’ with me that night we got 
engaged,” she said suddenly. 

“Don’t think it,” said Luke, though which idea she 
was not to dwell upon he did not designate. 

“Sometimes when I do, I look at this lovely ring you 
gave me, and then I know you meant it all right,” she 
told him. ‘‘There’s a girl in our office got a ring a 
feller gave her and I don’t think it could have cost ten 
dollars, Luke. And the feller’s doin’ well too.” 

“Well, I’m glad you like yours,” said Luke. He was 
thankful he had spent a good deal on it. If it gave 
Lizzie the satisfaction which he was not able to furnish 
in any other way, he felt he had got it cheap. It was 
surprising, though, how much jewelry cost. 
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“ And you really don’t care if I’m educated or not?’’ 

“Not a bit,” said Luke. 

Lizzie looked at him uncertainly. She could never 
be quite sure what he meant when he answered her in 
that quick sort of way. 

He knew he was something of a puzzle to her, but 
he thought it better so, for he certainly could not 
explain himself to her. He often wondered what she 
could see in him to be in love with, and he wished with 
all his soul that she didn’t see anything at all. ‘‘The 
beholder’s eye,” however, is responsible for a great 
deal. Besides, Lizzie had felt the charm of Luke’s 
stronger nature and the aloofness of his bearing, from 
the very first. He did not see how she could get very 
much pleasure out of being engaged to him, though, 
and when he was not occupied in being sorry for him- 
self he was occasionally sorry for her. 

It was on one of those occasions that she prevailed 
upon him to take her for a walk—a Sunday afternoon. 
If there was one thing that Luke was determined he 
would not do it was to walk out with Lizzie on a 
Sunday afternoon. He had seen so many pairs of 
lovers out for a Sunday stroll, and it seemed to him 
one of the most conspicuous of things. To be sure he 
was not a sentimental swain, but how could people who 
passed him know that. He did not intend going, but 
Lizzie begged so hard to be taken out. She had dressed 
herself very elaborately, too, in a short and airy 
costume with a startling hat, and he realized as he 
looked upon her that there was nothing for him to do 
but go. And he went—gloomily. 

Lizzie was in a rapturous state at having carried her 
point. She had been trying to persuade Luke to 
take her out on Sunday afternoon ever since they 
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had been engaged. She felt sure the new Georgette 
dress had done the deed. It was bright blue, trimmed 
with white beads. She ran her arm through his, un- 
invited, and from time to time she leaned heavily 
upon him as they walked, for her strapped slippers 
hurt her very much. 

Luke had very little to say and he did not notice in 
what direction they were going until he found himself 
almost out in the new part of the city. 

“Why are we walking out this way?” he demanded.” 

“Well, it’s about the only way to go, if you don’t 
like the park. Isn’t it? Besides, I want to show you 
something.” 

“What is it?” 

“You wait,” Lizzie insisted, and she steered him on- 
ward forcibly. 

It was not until he saw Peyton’s new house just 
ahead of him that he realized what had attracted her 
to that locality. 

“I’m crazy to go over it,” she said. 

“Yovw’ll have to come with somebody else then, be- 
cause I’m not going into it,” he declared. 

“Now why? After we’ve come all this way! You 
are the crankiest man I ever heard of, Luke.” 

“I don’t like Peyton,” he said. He stopped short and 
brought her around to face in the other direction. 

“Now we'll just have to keep on walkin’, and I’m 
tired now and want to sit down,” she complained. 

‘““There’s a little park place with some benches in it 
back there,” he said. 

“T think it’s so common to sit in a park,” she 
exclaimed. 

Luke laughed. He didn’t mean to be rude, but the 
idea of Lizzie’s considering anything common struck 
him as amusing. 
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She pouted at that, which reduced him to solemnity 
at once. If there was anything he hated it was to 
have her pout. They were walking along in con- 
siderable gloom, Luke looking straight ahead of him, 
when Lizzie nudged him violently in the side. 

‘“There’s Miss Burke,” she whispered. 

His heart stood absolutely still. It seemed more than 
he could endure to meet her. He had to pass her 
though; Georgina was crossing the street and they ran 
into each other at the corner. 

Lizzie fastened her eyes upon her and smiled, though 
she did not bow—they were not acquainted. Luke 
raised his hat with extreme dignity. 

Georgina looked straight into his eyes, in spite of 
Lizzie, and she saw there the absolute misery of his 
heart. It was dreadful to see him tied there, helpless, 
and looking at her like that. His expression haunted 
her, but somehow it made her glad too. “It would 
have been worse if he had looked happy,” she thought. 
Worse for her, certainly. She could not have borne 
it. 

“Don’t she look swell this afternoon?” Lizzie said 
with enthusiasm. She admired Georgina’s appearance 
exceedingly, though she could not see just why she 
should do so. ‘There was nothing striking - looking 
about Miss Burke. 

“You don’t know her. Do you?” Luke asked. 

“No, I don’t know her to speak to, but she came up 
to see Peyton in his office about a week ago. I was 
there takin’ a letter when she came, and you’d better 
believe he sent me out in a hurry.” 

“You mean she went to Peyton’s office by herself?” 

“Sure. Why shouldn’t she? She’s engaged to him. 
Pd run into your office if I wanted to, and if I ever 
could get out of mine.” 
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“I haven’t got an office; I’m in a bank,” Luke said 
promptly. | 

“You needn’t get scared, I’m not comin’—TI can’t. 
Peyton doesn’t let any of his people get time enough 
to breathe. But that day Miss Burke was there I had 
one nice little rest.” 

“Was she there long?” Luke couldn’t help asking. 

_ “About fifteen minutes, I guess. You ought to have 
seen him escortin’ her to the elevator. She makes him 
step around all right. We couldn’t make out what she 
came up for, but it was somethin’ she wanted him to 
do, because he broke off sharp just what we were 
doin’ and he telephoned for a man to come up there. 
Then him and that other feller were in that office 
talkin’ for about an hour, and you better believe I 
didn’t do anything but loaf while he was there.” 

Luke couldn’t help wondering why Georgina should 
have gone to see Peyton. Of course it was no concern 
of his, he kept reminding himself, but he wished that 
she had not gone. She would marry some one, he knew 
that, but he hoped it would it be a man of finer char- 
acter than Herbert' Peyton. He hated to think that 
she had no higher standards for a man. 

Lizzie rattled along. She had got over her annoyance 
at not being allowed to go into the house she wanted 
to see. She usually got over things as soon as some 
small event occurred to divert her mind. Luke did 
not talk at all. He was even more morose than when 
they had started out. She had to sit on a bench in 
the park to rest her feet a while, in spite of her prejudice 
against doing so, and it was almost dark when they 
were nearing home again. Lizzie was about talked 
out. She was tired too. It had been hard work 
trying to amuse Luke. She supposed he didn’t know 
she was working so hard. 
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“It’s no use tryin’ to take him out on Sunday 
again,’ she thought. ‘He just ain’t like other people.” 
She was not angry with him, she was proud of him, 
but she had not enjoyed herself very much. 

“I don’t believe you want to think about anything 
but rubber,” she complained. 

“I have not been thinking about it this afternoon.” 

“You would if I had let you.” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“Oh!” Lizzie stopped, and pushing him off at 
arm’s length she pulled him half way about so as to 
face her. “Think of my forgetting. I had somethin’ 
important to tell you.” 

“What about?” 

“Rubber. That’s what reminded me of it.” 

“What do you know about rubber?” 

“Not a thing, but we are goin’ into it.” 

€t We? 99 

“ Peyton.” 

“I don’t know what you mean. Peyton has 1 not 
invested in my stock.” 

“No, because he’s got some rubber of his own.” 

“That’s impossible. There’s not another concern 
putting synthetic rubber on the market. I’m the only 
person who has made it, and I know.” 

“All right. You'll see,” Lizzie told him. “I wrote 
some letters for Peyton yesterday, and I guess I know 
too.” 

“Do you mean he’s starting a company?” Luke 
asked. The idea seemed impossible, its force was just 
being borne in upon him. 

‘ “I think he’s goin’ to build a factory,” Lizzie said. 

“But who has made it? Whose formula is he going 
to use? ” 

“I can’t tell you about that. All I know about is 
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these bids he was writing for the factory. He’s goin’ 
to put it through in a hurry, too. That’s the way he 
does everything. I guess we'll have to be workin’ 
fifteen hours a day on it next week.” 

“If this is true, Lizzie, have you any idea what it 
means to me?” Luke asked. There was a suggestion 
of suppressed excitement in his rapid utterance. 

His alarm communicated itself to Lizzie. ‘Oh, 
Luke, I didn’t know you would take it that way,” 
she said. 

“Take it that way? How else could I take it? It 
means the end of my venture.” 

“But why should it? I knew you wouldn’t like it 
exactly, but you can’t expect to be the only person 
makin’ a thing.” 

“That’s just what I do expect.” 

“But look at the automobiles. There are so many 
different makes, and yet every company is makin’ 
money.” 

“That’s not the same thing.” 

“I don’t see why.” 

“ Because it’s not,” Luke said, and he said it very 
forcefully, very unpleasantly, in fact. 

Lizzie would have cried but that she was so much 
more concerned for him than for herself just then. 
“Oh, Luke, I just hope it won’t hurt your business,” 
she wailed. 

‘“There’s no use hoping for what can’t be helped,” 
Luke said grimly. ‘That man can put his hands on 
any amount of money and I can’t.” 

“He’s sure got money all right, but I don’t believe 
his rubber is as good as yours.” 

“Rubber is rubber, and if he has it it would 
have to be the same thing. He’s not a fool; he’s not 
going to put an inferior product on the market. The 
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thing I can’t understand is, how he got a formula. 
Who made it?” 

“I don’t know,” said Lizzie again, “but there was a 
name he mentioned in one letter, a Mr., Mr. Stephen 
somethin’.”’ 

“Stephen Ingraham?” Luke asked. “I know him. 
He’s a chemist. He has not been trying for rubber, 
though. He has just been pottering around for years.” 

“Well, I guess he just happened to hit it.” 

“You don’t happen to hit those things,” Luke said 
full of the grim remembrance of his own tireless effort. 
“Come on, let’s hurry up and get home,” he urged. 
“Tve got to see Dillingham.” | 

“Wait until after supper,” Lizzie begged. 

“Supper? Do you think I could sit there and eat 
supper?” 

“Well, you’ll find him eatin’ his.” 

“Hell have to cut it short, then,” Luke said 
decidedly. 

Mr. Dillingham was not at supper, however, when he 
arrived. He was sitting in his exceedingly pretty 
living room with his wife and a visitor. Luke was 
shown into the library. He had never been into the 
house before but he did not send his name. He 
merely asked to see Mr. Dillingham a few minutes on 
business. He was standing in the middle of the room 
when Dillingham came in. 

The older man came forward with a very cordial 
word of greeting. He was urbane as a host, and dis- 
puted merely when he felt obliged to do so. The 
room was in half light but he recognized Luke’s figure 
at once. Luke wasted no time in greetings. ‘‘ How 
did Herbert Peyton get into rubber?” he demanded. 

66 Who? 99 

“ Peyton—Herbert.” 
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“Why, he has nothing to do with it. He turned us 
down just last week.” 

“You have been at him again?” 

“I had a friend who volunteered to speak to him,” 
Dillingham explained. 

“Do you know why he turned us down? He’s got 
our formula.” Luke had jumped to his conclusion 
with great acumen. 

“Impossible. Besides you are protected. Your 
patent would prevent anything of that kind.” 

“Patent!” The young scientist was beside himself. 
“What’s to keep a man from adding a little harmless 
solution and getting a patent on his own hook?” 

Dillingham looked at him with incipient alarm. 
“Can that be done?” 

“Of course it can. It’s been done often. And 
that’s the game that Herbert Peyton is playing on us.” 

“How do you know he’s mixed up in rubber?” 

Luke hesitated. ‘I’ve a friend, a girl who boards at 
my mother’s house. She’s his stenographer and she 
happened to tell me about it.” 

“What did she say.” 

“ Tust that, that Peyton was going into rubber, get- 
ting bids for a factory and putting it through as fast 
as he can.” 

“Do you suppose he has a patent?” 

“T don’t know. Can’t tell how long ago he started in. 
At any rate he’ll be ready to operate as soon as he gets 
it—and we aren’t.” 

“But how in hell did he get hold of the formula?” 
Dillingham exclaimed. 

“That’s what I came to ask you about,” said Luke. 

“Well, that’s what I can’t tell you.” Dillingham’s 
manner was as forceful as Luke’s. 

“Lizzie Wilson, she is the girl I was speaking of, 
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says that Stephen Ingraham has been working it out 
for him. But I know Ingraham; he’d never do any 
original work, at least nothing that requires sustained 
effort. Besides, he hasn’t been working for rubber.” 

“You think he hasn’t been.” 

“I know he hasn’t. And it’s not a thing to be got 
by chance.” 

“What’s your theory, then?” Dillingham asked. > 

‘Tell me your opinion of Peyton,” Luke said in reply. 

“Well I should say he was not too particular for his 
own advantage.” | 

“Exactly. I’m afraid he can’t be caught up with in 
this. He has made up a plausible story to Ingraham 
of an idea that has come to him that Ingraham is to 
put in shape. Ingraham will get a little money out of 
it, and Peyton will scoop in the rest.” 

Dillingham nodded in acceptance of Luke’s theory. 
He was holding his chin in his hand as he did very 
often in thought. Neither of the men had sat down. 
They were standing together in the middle of the room 
where they had first shaken hands. 

“The point is, though, how did Peyton get hold of 
the formula.” 

This time Dillingham did not answer. He was 
thinking back, thinking very connectedly. He had 
one excellent trait—his sense of justice was such 
that he was always ready to acknowledge himself at 
fault when he saw that he had made a mistake. 
Also, he could see his own mistakes about as clearly as 
he saw those of anyone else, which was with remarkable 
clearness indeed. 

“Did that fellow who tried to sell Peyton some stock 
know anything about our process?” Luke demanded. 

“You mean a month back when we approached him 
first? No.” 
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“But you said we went after him again—last week. 
Who did it?” 

“Wait a minute,” Dillingham said. “Sit down.” 
He turned on the light. 

“I don’t want to sit down,” said Luke. “TI want to 
get to the bottom of this matter.” 

“Well, you'll have to sit down, just the same. 
There’s a woman in this thing, and it’s going to take 
time.” 

“A woman?” 

“Yes. She happens to be here, too, talking to my 
wife.” 

“Who is she?” Luke asked quickly. 

“ Georgina Burke. You remember her, don’t you? 
She was at Madame Valcour’s the first night I ever 
saw you.” 

“I know her,” said Luke. His throat was dry, and 
even to his own ears his voice sounded harsh. “But 
why—what—how—?”’ 

‘‘She’s always been interested in you, and parti- 
cularly in your work—speaks to me about it almost 
every time I see her. I wouldn’t have dreamed of 
sending her to Peyton, but she volunteered to go, and 
I thought it might be a way of helping us along. We 
needed help. I haven’t told you just how much we 
did need it.” 

“ And she went to Peyton for me?” Luke said. He 
made no recognition of Dillingham’s consideration in 
sparing him discouraging facts about the sale of rubber 
stock. | 

“She went to Peyton, yes. I can’t tell you for 
whom she went—you never can tell about a woman.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“I don’t know exactly what I do mean. But they 
say she’s going to marry him, you know.” 
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“I don’t believe what you are implying,” Luke said 
fiercely. 

“I don’t believe it myself. But you have to con- 
sider all the possibilities, and women are peculiar, when 
a man they care anything about is involved.” 

“I won’t consider that possibility,” Luke said. 

“Well, how did Peyton get the formula then? She 
had it.” 

“She had my formula? You gave it to her?” 

“Yes, I did.” Dillingham confessed. “I’m exceed- 
ingly sorry, but I did. She asked me questions about 
it, and I wrote it out for her as well as I could remember: 
it on the back of an envelope as we were talking.” 

Luke said nothing. He knew that he would have 
given Georgina the formula too, with complete con- 
fidence—but there would have been a difference. He 
would have given it as a trust, the greatest evidence of 
his faith in her. Dillingham had tossed it over casually 
in conversation. 

“You are very good not to express yourself. I 
understand what a fool I have been,” Dillingham said. 
“But the patent seemed to me sufficient protection 
and, besides, Georgina’s a fine girl. I had no idea— 
the truth is I didn’t reason the thing out.” 

“I have no idea she’s done anything,” Luke said 
stubbornly. 

“Then Peyton must have dreamed the formula.” 

Luke turned on him. “Why couldn’t she have 
given it to him as innocently as you gave it to her? 
You trusted her; she trusts him.” 

“That’s a fair way to look at it, I suppose,” Dilling- 
ham admitted. 

“Women don’t do things like that from intention, 
it’s from lack of understanding,” Luke said. 

“You consider that’s my trouble then.” 
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€e I do.” 

“Well, I don’t know but that you are charitable. 
I think you’ve taken it very well, Hampton.” 

“We are in the same boat,” said Luke. ‘Nobody 
who’s in it would tip it over voluntarily.” 

“We’ll have to right it as quickly as we can now,” 
Dillingham said. 

“Yes, if that’s quick enough.” 

“Lets see what Georgina knows.” 

“You talk to her. Tl go,” said Luke. 

“No, you'll stay. Wel get at it together.” 

Dillingham went out. Luke heard him cross the 
hall. He walked about the library, miserable. It 
seemed to him an awful thing that she should be called 
in to answer charges, questions, at any rate, before 
him. Why had she gone to Peyton? Why had she 
volunteered to sell his stock? The answers to those 
questions kept ringing in his heart—she pitied him, she 
wanted to help him. He adored her for her kindness. 
But how could she have so misunderstood him as to 
feel that he would wish to accept any assistance 
her influence with Peyton might have managed to get 
for him? He felt humiliated that she should even have 
made the attempt. He would rather have this, this 
highway robbery, that he could fight—even if he lost— 
than be put in the mortifying position into which she 
and Dillingham together had tried to force him. 
Dillingham was right, there was no telling what women 
were going to do, even this one, even Georgina. 

She came in looking a little flushed. ‘Mr. Dilling- 
ham says we are to talk business,” she said as she put 
her slender, cool hand into Luke’s. 

“Yes. And first I want to thank you for what you 
tried to do for me—for us.” 

“I’m sorry I didn’t succeed,” she told him. 
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Luke made no comment. He could have told her 
that his only source of thankfulness lay in her failure. 

“Sit here,” Dillingham said. He and Luke sat down 
in front of her. 

“This begins to scare me,” she said. 

‘‘Nothing to beafraid of. Weonly want to find outone 
or two things. In the first place, what did you do with 
the envelope on which I wrote that formula for you?” 

“Tve got it,” said Georgina, glad that she could give 
an answer so entirely satisfactory. 

Dillingham breathed again. ‘Then you didn’t give 
it to Peyton.”’ 

“No, he handed it back to me.” 

There was a moment of silence, tense. 

“What reason did he give for not taking the stock?” 
Luke asked. 

“He said first it would cost too much to make the 
rubber.” 

“I guess he meant that for a joke,” Dillingham 
remarked. 

“Yes, I didn’t think that was his real reason. He 
said at last that there was a man, a friend of his, who, 
was working on a better formula, and he was going to 
wait on him. He was really very disagreeable about 
the whole thing.” Georgina spoke with resentment, as 
she reviewed in memory the interview with Peyton. 

“Evidently she is not engaged to him,” Dillingham 
decided. ‘Do you know what he has done?” he asked. 

Luke made a protesting gesture. ‘‘Theré is no use 
speaking of our surmise.” 

“What has he done?” Georgina demanded. 

“He’s stolen the formula.” 

“Stolen it? But you have a patent.” 

Dillingham explained to her how, as Luke had told 
him, that might be evaded. 
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“You think he’s capable of that? You think Herbert 
Peyton is not straight? You don’t believe in the man 


he spoke about?” 
“Oh, yes, he’s got a man,” said Dillingham, “a man 
to fix things up for him.” 


Luke again was silent. 

“Then I’ve ruined you,” said Georgina. 

“Oh no. We'll get ourselves together. We have 
just got to work pretty rapidly, that’s all.” 

“Don’t tell me I haven’t, when you know I have. 
Don’t treat me like a child,” she cried. ‘‘What do you 
mean by working rapidly?” 

“ Getting in the market ahead of him.” 

“But you can do that. Can’t you?” 

“Yes, if we can get money enough.” 

“ And you can’t?” 

“We haven’t yet.” 

Suddenly Georgina’s confidence in Peyton asserted 
itself. “How do you know he’s doing this?” she 
demanded. 

“ His stenographer is a friend of Hampton’s.” 

“ And she told you?” she asked of Luke. “Just this 
afternoon?” 

46 Yes. 99 

The remembrance of Lizzie’s appearance came over 
her. 

Luke knew that she was thinking of having passed 
him with Lizzie not an hour ago. “I guess [ll go on,” 
he said abruptly. “If you think of anything we might 
do, Mr. Dillingham, you might telephone me at the 
bank to-morrow.” 

“I will telephone. We'll have to do something.” 

Georgina had no intention of being left. ‘Would 
you mind putting me on the car if you are going, Mr. 
Hampton,” she said, and even before Luke had an- 
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swered she had gone out of the room to tell Mrs. 
Dillingham goodnight. 

Luke’s heart was throbbing as he went down the 
steps with her. They walked for a block or more 
without saying a word, and neither of them thought 
about the street-car. 

“I’m not going to ask you to forgive me for what 
I’ve done,” Georgina said suddenly. They had got to 
a dark and lonely stretch. 

“You don’t need to.” 

“T know that.” 

“The thing I can’t understand,” said Luke slowly, 
“is that you should not have known that I would 
rather lose the whole thing than have you use your 
influence with Peyton to help me.” 

“But why? I wanted to help you so much.” 

“I guess you don’t understand the way I feel,” he 
said briefly. 

“Why should you object? Herbert Peyton is 
nothing to me.” 

“Do you mean that?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

“I thought,” he began. 

“Yes, I know what you thought, but it’s not so.” 

“I am very glad,” he said fervently. 

Georgina did not ask him why. 

He was walking along so rapidly that she had much 
ado to keep up with him. 

“Why are you going so fast? We shan’t have many 
more walks together. Shall we?” she said. 

He caught her hand. “Do you care? Could I ever 
have been anything to you if I hadn’t wrecked my life 
in the way I have?” he asked. 

She did not answer him, but he felt the tremor of her 
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hand in his. He leaned forward to look into her face. 
She would not raise her eyes to meet his gaze. 

“I ought not to ask you that, I haven’t the right— 
but I must know.” He stopped and stood in front of 
her. 

The distant street light threw flickering shadows 
through the trees. It was an unfrequented part of the 
way, with overgrown lots on either side. 

Georgina rallied the last of her pride. ‘Why must 
you know?” she asked, and she threw her head back and 
looked at him. 

“Because every man has a right to drink his full 
cup, whether it be bitter or sweet,” he answered. 

“It’s hard that it should be so bitter, Luke,” she 
said gently. 

“Who taught you my name?” His voice was vibrant 
and low. He drew her toward him and held her hands 
close against his breast. She could feel the muscles 
rise and fall as he breathed. 

Surely he must know that her heart was beating 
with his. She had quite lost her head; Luke was trying 
desperately to keep his. Then, all of a sudden, he 
stopped making the effort. He pressed his lips against 
hers. She was unresisting in his arms. 

When he let her go at length they stood apart looking 
at each other. “I couldn’t help it—I’ve tried,” said 
Luke. “You are not angry with me. Are you?” 

Georgina said nothing. Was it possible that he had 
not understood her feeling for him? At the thought 
her anger rose indeed. “I wish you would leave me. 
Pli get home by myself,” she said. 

“I can’t do that. Something might happen to you.” 

“Something has happened to me. I think it would 
have been safer for us both if I had gone home alone.”’ 
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He caught her hand again. ‘‘You are not going 
home alone. I am not going to be cheated out of one 
of these minutes that I have with you.” He was not 
prepared for her. She slipped her hand out of his and 
ran swiftly down the street. 

He would not pursue her. But what did her flight 
mean? Was this the answer to his question? Or was 
the other? 

She had yielded—his senses went mad at the thought 
—she had yielded to his embrace. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Jm MEccs, the vocalist of Mrs. Regan’s boarding 
house, was a very wily young man. He was known 
as a flirt, but so was Maggie Regan, and she knew 
how to deal with him. He was taken by Maggie at 
the very start, and he announced loudly that he was 
what he termed ‘‘a gone-er,” as far asshe wasconcerned. ~- 
Maggie did not count that very much; she had heard/ 
men say those things before. Meggs, however, at- 
tracted her as strongly as she attracted him and she 
set herself to work to secure a more definite statement. 
It took some time, but she got it in the end. 

“I kept that feller guessin’,”’ she said with pride to 
her mother, “but I’ve got him where I want him now. 
He sure loves me to death.” 

“I hope he’s goin’ to make you a kind husband, 
Maggie,” Mrs. Regan said. “I guess he’ll be a good 
provider.” 

“TIl spend the money all right. I know he’s got it, 
and he will have to come across,” Maggie assured her. 

“You are makin’ a very good match,” said her 
mother. 

“What’s the use of marryin’ if you don’t do that?” 

“That’s so, but I hope you love him too.” Mrs. 
Regan spoke of love to Maggie with some hesitation. 
Her daughter always considered her old-fashioned and 
sentimental. 

“Why, we are just foolish about each other,” Maggie 
declared. 
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“When are you goin’ to get married?” Lizzie asked. 
She was sitting by listening. 

“Just as soon as I can get ready. Jim says he’s 
not goin’ to stand for waitin’.” 

Lizzie was very quiet. She did not want to be 
ugly, but it did seem to her hard that Maggie should 
go and get engaged and probably be married before 
she was. Who was Jim Meggs, anyway? He couldn’t 
compare to Luke. In a way, her opinion was correct 
—as aman, Luke was certainly Meggs’s superior, but 
as fiancé he left much to be desired. 

Meggs and Maggie furnished amusement for the 
entire boarding house. They were always being dis- 
covered kissing in the hall. Sometimes, indeed, she 
was sitting on his knee. They were declared the most 
loverlike couple anyone had ever seen. Maggie said 
she didn’t care if they were, and Jim Meggs said, “Let 
’em talk, it’ll keep ’°em happy.” So many jokes were 
made at their expense. 

“Say, Jim, you'll have to give up singin’,” one of 
the young men in the house remarked. “You can’t 
kiss your girl and sing at the same time.” 

“Never mind: we can hold hands,” Meggs replied. 
He seized Maggie’s hand then, by way of illustration, 
and made her stand up with him as he swung it back 
and forth and sang in his best abdominal tones, 
“Sweetie, Sweetie, you got me vamped.” 

Maggie couldn’t sing much, but she could roll her 
eyes around and take a few steps. 

They were what the people in the house called “a 
perfect scream.” 

“It’s as good as bein’ in love yourself to see those 
two,” Mrs. Regan declared. “TI didn’t think Maggie 
could take on so over anybody. And as for gen 
Why, Jim’s just woozy!” 
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“They'd better hurry up and get married,” said 
Luke. He thought woozy people ought to be put out 
of the way as soon as possible. ‘‘I wish they wouldn’t 
be so demonstrative around the halls and everywhere. 
It’s sickening,” he said in annoyance. 

“Oh, Luke, don’t be so hard-hearted,” his mother 
entreated. 

“Hasn’t she any sense of decent reserve?” 

“Oh, that’s the way all lovers do.” — 

“Is it?” he asked shortly. 

She remembered then with a start that he and Lizzie 
were lovers too, supposedly. ‘‘Everybody ain’t like 
you—so stern with yourself,” she went on. “T think 
you are too.stern, Lukey. It ain’t fair to Lizzie,” 
she ventured. 

“ Lizzie knows what I am, and I can’t be different,” 
he answered. 

“She don’t complain,” his mother assured him. 
“You know I never did think she was the girl for 
you, Luke, but, if you are goin’ to marry her, you 
ought to treat her different.” 

“I can’t behave as Jim Meggs does, and I am not 
going to try,” Luke said positively. 

“I guess you know your own mind,” said Mrs. 
Regan. “But I can’t help seein’ that Lizzie takes it 
right to heart sometimes, watchin’ Maggie and Jim. 
You couldn’t get her to say so, though. She sticks 
up to you through thick and thin.” 

Luke turned away. What was he going to do about 
Lizzie? Wouldn’t it be kinder to go to her and tell 
her straight out how things were with him? If he had 
only himself to consider he felt he ought to stand it. 
But what had Georgina meant last night when he had 
kissed her? The more he thought on that subject the 
more daring grew his conclusions. She could only 
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have meant one thing! His anxiety about rubber was 
lightened in consequence. To be sure his hopes for 
the future were centered in rubber, but if she had 
meant that she cared The thought was too big 
for him. It gave him a sort of delirium of joy—in 
spite of Lizzie. 

“You’ve been a good son to me, Luke, but some- 
times I think you don’t know how to make a girl 
happy,” his mother said. 

“You think that, Mother?” It was the first sign 
of interest he had shown in what she had been saying. 

“Tm afraid so. Now Jim Meggs——”’ 

He interrupted her with some violence. “If I 
thought I had to behave like Jim Meggs I’d shut 
myself up and drink poison.” 

“Now, Lukey, Jim’s a real sweet feller.” 

“Oh, very sweet,” said Luke. “I wish he and 
Maggie would elope and get through with it.” 

Lizzie wished so too. It was sometimes more than 
she could stand to see Maggie and Jim together. Jim 
was her idea of what a real lover ought to be, and it 
did seem as though Luke might follow his example. 
The worst of it was that Maggie made such fun of her. 

“You and Lukey are just like sticks,” she said. 
“You might as well have been married twenty years.” 

“Luke’s got so much brains. He’s too deep for that 
sort of foolishness,” Lizzie protested. 

“Oh, it’s too bad about him. He’ll get a brain 
storm if he don’t watch out,” Maggie exclaimed. “I 
don’t want a feller who’s got so much brains he can’t 
get silly over me.” 

Lizzie would have liked a little silliness herself, but 
she would not admit it. She did manage to think of 
the one thing she could say to Maggie. “I guess Jim 
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Meggs has had a lot of practice. He knows just how 
to talk to a girl.” 

“Now look here, don’t you get fresh about Jim,” 
said Maggie, and she spoke very decidedly. It was 
quite evident that she was annoyed. 

Lizzie made very few disagreeable remarks, for her 
nature was kindly and gentle, but on this occasion 
she could not help rejoicing that she had hit the mark 
and made Maggie wince. Her speech was seldom so 
telling. What good did it do her, though, to be un- 
pleasant to Maggie? It would not make Luke a bit 
more loving. She had stood his peculiarities pretty 
well until Jim Meggs had shown her how an engaged 
man ought to act. She didn’t believe Luke cared 
about her—that was all. She went over and over the 
things he said or didn’t say. Sometimes late in the 
night she was still rehearsing them. She hardly slept 
at all. Maybe Luke was not as deep as she was always 
telling Maggie that he was. He just didn’t love her, 
and that was the reason he didn’t say he did. But 
what had she done? If he cared about her at first as 
he did that night on the balcony it seemed as though 
there wasn’t any reason for changing. And besides, 
there was the ring he had given her. She twisted it 
around on her finger and flashed it in the light. Even 
in the dark the diamond would often shoot a beam 
reflected from somewhere straight into her eyes. 
Money meant a great deal to Lizzie. It was not that 
she valued it for itself, but she had dealt in small sums 
all of her life. The money she paid every month for 
her board was the largest single expenditure she ever 
made, and Luke’s liberality in giving her such a present 
seemed, as she thought of it, proof positive of his feel- 
ing for her. It always cheered her to look at the ring. 
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“People can’t all be the same,” she said to herself. 
“I wish in some things he was different, but I guess 
he wishes I was too.” 

That last thought worried her. She was going to 
be different. She was not going to put her hands on 
him so much. That decision made her cry. She was 
not happy. ‘There was no use telling herself she was 
happy. “I wonder how long people can go on foolin’ 
themselves,” she thought. It seemed to her if she 
didn’t have her own room where she could cry every 
now and then she would just go crazy. She was 
` thankful she was not rooming with Maggie, even if it 
“was cheaper. There was a boy in the office who was 
- always ‘ollying her. Now why couldn’t Luke be like 
that? | 

Mrs. Regan did not know that Lizzie was in her 
room. The good landlady had a way of borrowing 
hairpins and other small toilet articles from any bureau 
where they were available, and she opened Lizzie’s 
door hurriedly and went in. Lizzie was crying so 
hard that she did not hear her. 

Mrs. Regan stopped in the middle of the room. 
“Why, Lizzie darlin’, what is the matter?” Her 
voice was so kind, so sympathetic. | 

Lizzie raised herself on one elbow and looked at her, 
then she lay down again and hid her face. ‘Nothin’ 
is the matter,” she said. 

“I just know it’s that boy Lukey,” Mrs. Regan 
declared indignantly. ‘‘Don’t you mind him, Lizzie. 
He’s got no more sense than a Juney bug.” 

Lizzie said nothing, and Mrs. Regan leaned over the 
foot of the bed and patted her shoulder affectionately. 

“Ain’t it funny how people are so different?” Lizzie 
remarked in smothered tones. 

“Oh, they ain’t so different,” Mrs. Regan said. 
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The girl raised up again and spoke more clearly. 
“I mean Jim Meggs and Luke.” 

“Oh, yes, Jim and Luke are different about some 
things, I guess.” Mrs. Regan made a reservation, 
though, in her mind—“‘ But about lovin’ a girl I guess 
men are just about the same.” 

“Now there’s a boy in the office,” Lizzie went on, 
“he’s just crazy bout me, Mrs. Regan, if I do say it.” 

“What’s that?” Mrs. Regan asked eagerly. 

“Yes’m, if it wasn’t for me bein’ engaged to Luke, 
I think that boy would be comin’ to see me regular 
and takin’ me out.” 

“You like him?” Mrs. Regan asked. 

“Oh, I don’t care anything about him. He’s 
nothin’ to be compared to Luke, but he’s always 
wantin’ to fool with me. I just mentioned him, seein’ 
how different people are. Luke would never think in 
a thousand years of what Jim Meggs does right away.” 

“Well, Jim is a sweet feller, and he’s doin’ well, but 
he is not had any bringin’ up; he don’t come from any- 
body in particular,” Mrs. Regan said comfortingly. 

“ Besides, he hasn’t got the brains Luke has,” Lizzie 
added. 

“Oh, nothin’ like, though he’s makin’ money.” 

“But Luke’s goin’ to make money too when this 
rubber thing he’s workin’ on gets goin’. That’s what’s 
upset him now. He’s worse than usual. He can’t 
seem to think of a thing but somethin’ I happened to 
mention about my boss goin’ in for rubber too. He’s 
so afraid Peyton’s goin’ to cut him out.” 

“Is that so?” said Mrs. Regan without very much 
interest in this business matter. ‘‘Well, to tell you 
the truth, Lizzie, I never did take very much stock in 
rubber, but it kept Luke interested and that’s what 
you’ve got to think about.” | 
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“I know,” said Lizzie, “but he’s awful cut up now.” 

“Yes, that’s too bad, but you can see what’s the 
trouble with him. Luke’s got a wonderful brain but 
there’s only room for one thing in it at a time.” 

Lizzie sat up and looked at Mrs. Regan, half in- 
clined to be comforted, had it not been that her mem- 
ory of past troubles assailed her. “But it ain’t only 
right now. Why, ever since the first night we were 
engaged he hasn’t acted like other people.” 

“Well, ever since he was a kid he has acted funny. 
But I tell you, Lizzie, there ain’t a better son on the 
top side of this earth. I never had an ugly word from 
Luke in his life.” 

“Oh, I know that,” said Lizzie. ‘‘He never would 
treat anyone unkind—if he knew it.” 

“That’s it, if he knew it,” his mother agreed. “But 
he’s got no more understandin’ of a girl what you are 
feelin’ and what you are goin’ through, than the floor 
I’m standin’ on. And if you take Luke you got to 
realize that. Now Maggie wouldn’t care.” 

“I ain’t that way,” Lizzie said sadly. 

“I know you ain’t.” 

“I sometimes think he don’t care about me.” 
Lizzie turned her face away from Mrs. Regan as she 
said that. | 

It was astonishing how freely she could talk to 
Luke’s mother, but they had always been good friends, 
and though Mrs. Regan had not felt that her son was 
doing very well in his prospective marriage, still she 
very often said she couldn’t help liking Lizzie. She 
knew that the girl, whatever her lacks, would make a 
devoted wife and an affectionate daughter-in-law. 
Therefore, when Lizzie voiced her fear as to Luke’s 
lack of feeling for her, Mrs. Regan did not know what 
to say, for she didn’t want to hurt Lizzie. After the 
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first surprise and resentment at the annexation of her 
son, she had accepted the situation and had come to 
believe that perhaps, after all, Lizzie might be a real 
help to Luke. Now, however, as to his indifference 
towards her, she knew the girl was correct. 

“I can’t tell you how much he cares about you, my 
dear. You've got to be the judge of that,” she said. 

Lizzie was startled. She had expected reassurance 
from Mrs. Regan. She didn’t cry any more, however. 
She merely held her hands clasped together and lay 
there looking at the wall. 

“Now TIl tell you what Pd do,” Mrs. Regan said 
with sudden inspiration. “Td begin flirtin’ with that 
feller in the office.” 

“Luke would never know anything about him.” 

“But you can talk about him.” 

“Luke wouldn’t think anything of that. He’s not 
a bit suspicious.” 

“Well then, Lizzie, you’ll have to manage the best 
you can,” Mrs. Regan said somewhat severely, for her. 
She had never felt obliged to take counsel in such 
matters herself. 

Lizzie said nothing, but went on staring at the wall. 

“Now don’t cry any more. Everything will come 
out all right after a while,” said Mrs. Regan, who 
thought it best to end the interview. 

“I don’t know what’s to make it,” Lizzie said hope- 
lessly, but she rose and began fixing up for supper. 

Mrs. Regan went on downstairs. She had spoken 
to Luke once; there was nothing more she could do. 
If she were Lizzie—— But to be sure she really could 
not imagine herself in Lizzie’s position. She had had 
a good many affairs, first and last, and had managed 
them very successfully. “I never cried for a man in 
my life,” she thought. ‘‘Luke ought to be ashamed of 
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himself. That poor girl! But then, you can’t blame 
the boy so much. Lizzie roped him in, and I was right 
outdone with her at the time,” she remembered. “I 
shouldn’t be surprised——” She shook her head. 
“The boy ain’t happy, that’s plain to see. It’s out of 
my hands. They’ll have to do as they see fit. There’s 
no use takin’ responsibility for everybody in creation.” 

That was with Mrs. Regan a very decided opinion, 
and it was one of the reasons that made her such an 
agreeable companion. She performed her own duties 
as she saw them, and took no more trouble on.her 
shoulders than she could avoid. 

Luke’s expression made her realize that Lizzie would 
do well to, leave him alone for a time. He evidently 
had something on his mind. No doubt it was rubber, 
as Lizzie had said. 

“Why are you worryin’ so over this thing?” his 
mother asked him. 

“What thing?” . 

“Lizzie told me you were worryin’ about rubber.” 

“Im not worrying. Rubber is done for, I guess. 
No use thinking about it any more.” 

“Well, that’s too bad,” Mrs. Regan said. ‘“ Never 
mind, Lukey, you’ll make somethin’ else, some time.” 

“Oh, yes, I guess so,” said Luke shortly. 

“Just take your mind off of it,” she advised. 

“I have. Pve got it on something else.” 

“Well, that’s right. Begin on somethin’ else, and 
you and Lizzie go out to a movie or somethin’ of the 
kind. She’s just as down-hearted as you are.” 

“Do you think Lizzie was counting on my making 
a lot of money, Mother?” he asked quickly. 

“Not her. I tell you, Luke, that girl loves you.” 

Luke looked away. There was nothing his mother 
could say that would have made him more wretched. 
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He knew Lizzie loved him. But why couldn’t she 
love somebody else? If she got started, anybody would 
do her just as well. He had almost made up his mind 
to tell her, to break with her, but after what his mother 
had said he felt he just couldn’t do it. If he knew 
that Georgina cared, that would make a difference, 
but he wasn’t sure, he couldn’t be sure. And yet—he 
stopped. What had she meant him to understand? 

Georgina herself was in no doubt upon the subject, 
but the more she thought about it, the clearer in her 
memory grew the vision of Lizzie Wilson as she had 
seen her with Luke on that Sunday afternoon, arrayed 
in the pale blue party dress and the fancy hat, and 
with that look of triumphant happiness in her eyes. 
Lizzie was a good girl, Georgina felt that, a good 
common, dull, sweet tempered, fine-looking girl. 

“If he has got himself tied to her it’s his own fault, 
no matter what she did,” she said to herself severely. 
Like Luke, she could be very severe where her own 
interests were concerned. She was not going to take 
him away from Lizzie. But suddenly there came over 
her a sense of the awful waste of his life, the dreariness 
ahead of them both. Anybody would do for Lizzie. 
Why couldn’t she marry Herbert Peyton and get his 
money? Lots of men marry their stenographers. But 
they must be different stenographers from Lizzie’s 
variety, Georgina had to admit. Poor Lizzie who 
couldn’t spell! Life seemed desperately hard. ‘Yet 
there are so many ways of making it easy, if questions 
of right and wrong have not to be considered. Geor- 
gina’s mind fairly ached from thinking of the one that 
confronted her. 

There was another matter that she settled more 
easily. It was her obligation concerning rubber. Of 
course her bungling with Peyton had ruined Luke’s 
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chances. She faced that fact very definitely. It was 
startling to be told that Peyton had stolen the formula, 
but after all she could believe it. She had never 
trusted him. Mr. Dillingham, she thought, had done 
about as much as she had. He should not have 
given her that formula, and certainly he ought to 
have cautioned her about using it. But that was his 
affair. If he had any money now, he’d better buy 
Luke’s stock. That was what she was going to do. 
She was going to put her last cent into it. She would 
then be left penniless and dependent upon her own 
efforts. Still, she was strong and well educated! 

“If Lizzie Wilson can support herself, I guess I 
can,” she thought. She had not the faintest idea that 
Luke’s rubber would succeed—it couldn’t with Her- 
bert Peyton working against it. She was going to 
buy, however. She had exactly twenty-five thousand 
dollars left after the folly of her first investments. 
She knew how to doit. She would get all of the bonds 
out of her bank box, then she’d take them to a broker 
and tell him to sell them and buy synthetic rubber. 
She would have to move very cautiously in the matter, 
though, for she did not want even Mr. Dillingham to 
know what she was doing. He was a friend of her 
father’s and he might interfere. As for Luke, if he 
found out, he certainly would decline to sell to her. 
She would have to get her bonds from the bank herself, 
but she thought it might be just as well if she got 
somebody else to go to the broker for her. Who 
would be the best one to ask? There seemed to be a 
reason against asking everybody she could think of. 
At length, however, although there were reasons for 
not doing that too, she decided upon asking Monsieur 
Trudeau. She did not consider him a very excellent 
man of affairs, but she believed he would be most apt 
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to do what she wanted done and to give her the least 
advice against doing it. She very decidedly did not 
want advice, for she knew perfectly well the extreme 
folly of selling her gilt-edged steel securities and in- 
vesting in Luke’s venture, at this stage of its develop- 
ment. 

‘“There’s only one thing for me to do, though,” she 
decided. ‘‘Even if he were somebody else I’d have to 
do it.” She stopped at that. Would she do it if he 
were somebody else? Suppose he were Peyton, for 
instance. Georgina had to be honest with herself. If' 
Luke were Peyton she did not believe she would invest. 
“Pd want to though,” she told herself virtuously, 
“but I wouldn’t,” she was forced to add. 

This was not an affair of honor, then. She had 
thought it was that when she first came to the decision. 
It was an affair of the heart. The sale of steel and 
purchase of rubber would be a love story pure and 
simple, and Monsieur Trudeau seemed eminently fitted 
to carry it out. 

He was not to know the primary motive of the trans- 
action, of course, but Georgina saw that she might 
have to tell him of her share in endangering Luke’s 
success. Her investment would probably give her 
secret away to him unless she told that. Nobody 
would know, however, that it was her earthly all 
she was putting in, unless, indeed, Peyton or her 
uncle John should happen to find out, and she was 
determined that they should not know. Caution was 
necessary at every step. Dillingham had told her 
that it would take about fifty thousand to pull them 
through. They might just begin to operate if they 
could get that much more. He had twenty-five thou- 
sand himself that he could raise to put in. He’d have 
to, he said. She got that information by telephone 
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the day after the interview with Luke at his house. 
Dillingham said he thought they’d pull out all right— 
they must. 

He had spent the night thinking how that money 
might be raised. He had already put into rubber all 
he could afford to invest. There remained something, 
however, that he couldn’t afford to invest, and as 
much of that as he dared he would now putin. That 
meant a mortgage on the house, of course, though his 
wife must not know it. He couldn’t ruin a man by 
his carelessness and not venture all he had to save 
him. He wished he had never heard of either Luke 
or his rubber. However, he was in for it and he meant 
to make a mighty effort for success. He was not very 
hopeful, and his fears communicated themselves to 
Georgina over the wire, though he merely answered her 
questions concerning the money still needed, and told 
her he was sure they would raise it in the next few 
days. Why should she be ringing him up to ask un- 
necessary questions? As soon as a woman gets ner- 
vous she wants to talk. All he wanted was to be let 
alone, to keep quiet. His wife could see that. She 
never worried him when she knew he was upset. 

Georgina wanted to make sure that her supreme 
effort might be of some avail. A drop in an empty 
bucket would do no good. Fifty thousand dollars, 
however, was a sum which she could assist materially 
in raising. If her remaining twenty-five thousand in 
steel would help Luke, he should have it. She was a 
very daring girl, not afraid to act when she felt it to 
be necessary, indeed, rather too fond of action, as her 
earlier venture had proved. That had been due, how- 
ever, to a headstrong caprice. She deplored it bitterly 
now, and was ashamed of it besides. This time, 
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though she might lose again, she knew she would 
never regret what she was going to do. 

Monsieur Trudeau, however, in spite of Georgina’s 
opinion, could not feel that she should act without 
further counsel. 

“To sell your golden-edge steel, Mademoiselle? It 
is not wise.” 

“But I have already sold it,” she told him for the 
third time. She had the check for the entire sum 
she had received in her hand. Two whole days she 
had waited to get it. It seemed to her that these 
transactions were desperately slow. 

“Yes, but you should not have done it. I cannot 
countenance it, Mademoiselle.” 

“Please do,” Georgina begged. “You are the one 
person I’ve picked out to help me.” 

“And why you pick me out?” He could not help 
being placated somewhat by that idea. 

“ Because you are so good, so kind.” 

‘Aha! And if I am that, I must think of your ad- 
vantage. I must not permit you to lose your money. 
The investment in steel your father has made for you. 
Is it not so?” 

“Yes, but I have already sold the steel,” she told 
him again. 

“But that cannot be permitted, Mademoiselle. 
Your father was a very wise man.” 

“I am sure he would think I am doing right.” She 
spoke with such certainty in her voice that Trudeau 
was impressed. 

“You think he would esteem rubber more highly 
than steel?” he asked. 

“Under the circumstances, yes.” 

He hesitated. “I had the intention to invest my 
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five hundred dollars about a month ago, and Hampton 
himself tell me to wait.” 

“Well, I have waited,” Georgina declared. 

“Yes, that is so. Perhaps, now, if I should ask 
him— 39 

“No. He must know nothing about it,” she said 
positively. She was getting very tired arguing with 
Monsieur Trudeau. 

He saw that she was annoyed, but he was conscien- 
tious. ‘‘You see! You are afraid for him to know.” 

“Well, he wouldn’t want to be under obligations to 
his friends,” she said. 

The Frenchman looked at her shrewdly. ‘‘Is it an 
obligation for the company when your father buy 
steel?” he asked. 

She made no answer. 

“No. That is an opportunity for him,” he said 
triumphantly. “It is a favor you do to purchase, 
when nearly the concern is about to fail.” 

“But those who keep it from failing will be the ones 
to profit the most when it succeeds,” she said. 

“If, not when. I correct your English,” he re- 
marked. ‘Besides they are also the ones to lose if 
it do not succeed.” 

Georgina was exasperated. She had not reckoned 
on the cautious disposition of the French in matters 
financial. “Then you won’t help me?” she asked 
definitely. 

He was uncertain how to answer. He had an affec- 
tion for Georgina tinged with romance. She was to 
him very charming, very gay, but he could not help 
feeling now that a young woman of her impetuous 
character would not be a good selection for a wife. 
Of course he was not able to think of marriage. That 
would be an impossibility, but sometimes it is well to 
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realize that it might not, perhaps, be desirable. She 
looked at him with such disappointment in her face. 
He was unable to say that he would not help her. 

“Let us discuss it, Mademoiselle.” 

“We have discussed it.” 

“I tell you now, I think you will not make money.” 

“It makes no difference whether I make it or not.” 

“No difference?” 

She blushed under his discreet, brief glance. Mon- 
sieur Trudeau dropped his eyes and said nothing. It 
was a full minute before he spoke. ‘Mademoiselle, 
have you perhaps a friend in whom you confide?” 

“I am confiding in you, Monsieur.” 

He took her hand and kissed it. There was grace 
and delicacy about all that he did. 

‘This is a decision in your life. I wish that you 
had a more competent guide.” 

Georgina did not tell him that she was looking for 
an agent and not for a guide. She was indeed a head- 
strong and impetuous girl, but her feeling made quick 
response to all that was genuine and fine. She felt 
Monsieur Trudeau’s kindness and valued it. 

“I couldn’t have anybody that I like better,” she 
said. 

“But in my youth I have made many mistakes,” he 
told her in warning. 

“T’m sure they can be nothing to mine,” said Geor- 


gina. 

“I have made the great mistake of life. It is in 
marriage, Mademoiselle.” 

Her eyes fell before his meaning glance. ‘That can 
ruin one’s chance of happiness.” 

“It has done so very often.” 

There was silence between them for a time, and then 
Georgina looked up and met his eyes very calmly. 
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“Did you know that Mr. Hampton is going to be 
married?” she asked. 

He was startled by the inquiry. Even his tact 
deserted him. ‘To yourself, Mademoiselle?” 

“No, indeed. He is engaged to a stenographer 
named Lizzie Wilson.” 

“Impossible! I have seen him night after night 
here in his laboratory, and always in dejection—which 
increases. ‘There is none of the joy of the betrothed.” 

“And that is why you decided he was going to marry 
me?” she asked. 

“Ah, no. It occur to me suddenly that despair at 
your coldness would explain much.”’ 

“No. He has been engaged for some time,” she 
said casually. 

Monsieur Trudeau looked at her with a puzzled 
expression. ‘‘Then why the investment in rubber?” 
he asked. 

She laughed. “TI didn’t want to tell you how stupid 
I have been.” o 

“Wait,” he exclaimed. ‘Before you go on, tell the 
story before Madame. Her advice is very good.” 

“I don’t want advice. I’ve got to do what I’ve 
told you.” 

“Then I refuse to act, unless upon the judgment of 
Madame.” | 

“But a few minutes ago you were almost on the 
point of agreeing,” she complained. 

“Now it is different. I thought there is another 
reason for your decision.” 

“But if there were, that wouldn’t alter the risk.” 

“No, but it is different. Come, let us consult 
Madame.” 

“What’s the use? I’m going to do this thing.” 

He did not answer, for at the very moment Madame 
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Valcour opened the door. They were seated in the 
front schoolroom in the afternoon. Georgina had gone 
there to find Monsieur Trudeau, who often resorted to 
it when it was not in use. The smell of cigar smoke 
hung on the atmosphere, and a Russian novel lay half 
opened on the edge of the table nearest the window. 
They both rose to greet Madame’s entrance and she 
took the chair in which he had been sitting. She saw 
that she had interrupted them. Perhaps it was very 
well. What should Philippe Trudeau have to say to 
Georgina? Why should Georgina be there, indeed? 

His first remark surprised her. ‘‘You are not wel- 
come I fear, Madame.” He looked at Georgina with a 
smile. Madame turned to her also. 

“Indeed he is mistaken. I was talking to Mon- 
sieur Trudeau about an investment I want to make,” 
she said. 

“Another?” The surprise in Madame’s tone was of 
condemnatory intent. 

Georgina made no answer. She was tired of hearing 
of that first speculation of hers. | 

Madame was aware of her displeasure. “Do not 
speak of your plans, Georgina, unless you wish,” she 
said. 

“I don’t mind,” said Georgina quickly. She realized 
as she looked at Madame that she could depend upon 
her decision, if only she could manage to put her in 
possession of all the facts, of the determining one in 
particular, without having to tell her in so many words. 

Madame, however, gathered information by many 
methods. She was'not startled at the suggestion of 
the heavy investment in rubber. 

_ “For myself, I could not afford it, but if it succeeds 
no doubt it will pay very well,” she said. 
“Yes, if,” Monsieur Trudeau exclaimed. 
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“But if I don’t invest it won’t succeed,” Georgina 
cried. She was nervous, and she spoke rather rapidly. 

“That would be unfortunate for the young man,” 
Madame remarked calmly. ‘‘Has he put his money 
into the venture?” 

“I don’t think he had any money to put in. But 
his work, his effort, his hope!”’ 

“Ves. Most unfortunate. Now, Monsieur Dilling- 
ham, I suppose, is concerned financially.” 

“I suppose so.” 

“Monsieur Dillingham is not wealthy, I believe.” 

“I don’t know much about his means,” Georgina 
said. She saw Madame’s point—she certainly was not 
thinking about Mr. Dillingham. 

“Monsieur Hampton, it seems, is about to be mar- 
ried,” Trudeau remarked by way of information. 

“Ah?” Madame’s voice was calm, her glance was 
quick. 

Georgina felt obliged to give a word of explanation. 
“He is engaged to a girl who boards at his mother’s 
house.” 

“Is she attractive?” 

“It would seem he must find her so. I don’t know 
her.” 

“But, Madame, that is unbelievable. I have told 
you the young man is exceedingly melancholy,” Mon- 
sieur Trudeau put in. 

“It is to be hoped that he will find his wife more 
enlivening than his fiancée,” Madame remarked, and 
turned her attention to Georgina, who was evidently 
not interested in what they had been saying. 

“The trouble is, I have done a very stupid thing,” 
Georgina went on, and she told of her effort to sell 
the stock to Herbert Peyton. 

Madame heard her in silence. 
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“You see, I have ruined him and I have got to 
save him if I can,” she exclaimed as she finished. 

“To Monsieur Dillingham, though, it appears, be- 
longs the responsibility.” 

“Some of it, I know. But I’d never have a happy 
moment in my life if rubber failed because of what I 
have done.”’ 

“Consider, my child. Life is long. He is not a 
young man very much affected by money.” 

“But it’s his ambition—after all his work!” Geor- 
gina forgot herself. Into her face, into her voice, the 
full tide of her feeling had swept. 

Madame looked at her for a moment, and then 
turned her eyes to the door, for it had opened and 
Monsieur Valcour stood on the threshold. 

“Mathilde! Mon ange!” 

“One moment, Henri, and I shall be with you.” 
She rose and stood with one hand on Georgina’s 
shoulder. ‘‘ Monsieur Trudeau, I advise you to do as 
Mademoiselle asks you.” 

“Madame!” He made a protesting gesture. 

Georgina caught the hand and pressed it against 
her cheek. 

Madame went out with her husband who stood 
waiting for her in the doorway. Georgina looked at 
Monsieur Trudeau then and handed him the check 
she had been holding from the first. 

“Very well, I agree,” he said, but he shook his head 
in disapproval as he took it. The figures were alarm- 
ingly large. ‘Mademoiselle, if it is permitted that I 
ask you, is there any of your fortune left?” 

“Not one cent,” said Georgina, and her throat sud- 
denly choked. She had thought she could part with 
her money without a pang. 

“Must he never know?” Monsieur Trudeau asked. 
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“Never, never,” she said passionately, and before 
she realized what was happening, she had put her 
head down on the table and was crying. 

“Ah, Mademoiselle! Mademoiselle!” he exclaimed in 
despair. “He cannot love that young woman. Do 
not weep, I implore you.” 

Georgina was trying to stop; she was feeling about 
rather wildly for her handkerchief. 

“Take mine,” he begged and put it into her hand. 
It was of French cambric, very fine. 

“Thank you,” Georgina murmured, and she dried 
her eyes on it without very much thought. 


CHAPTER XV 


As Monsieur Trudeau thought over Georgina’s 
request for secrecy in her purchase of stock, he became 
more and more convinced that it was a mistake. He 
had agreed, however, to follow her direction; her 
name was in no way to appear in the transaction. 

“But a name must be given,” he had told her. 

“ Put it in your own name. The stock doesn’t make 
so much difference, it’s the money.” 

“In that case I will give you a certificate to testify 
to my holding it,” he suggested. 

“That will be all right,” Georgina had said. The 
details appeared to her more complicated than neces- 
sary. 

As he thought of it, though, he was not satisfied. 
“Hampton should know who it is that assist him,” 
he decided. He had all night to meditate over the 
matter. He had promised Georgina, however, so there 
was nothing for him to do but act as she had requested. 
He did not like the plan; it was not businesslike. If 
-only Hampton could be informed there was no telling 
what might not be accomplished. But there was no 
choice left to Monsieur Trudeau—he had promised. 

“A young lady is apt to make many complications 
when she attempt something in the business world,” 
he reflected. 

He went to a broker very early next day as she had 
told him that he must. 

“Not to Monsieur Dillingham?” he had asked. 
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“Oh, no. He would be sure to find out. A broker 
is the only person.” 

It was through a broker, then, at exactly ten o’clock 
in the morning that Dillingham received the astonish- 
ing request for twenty-five thousand dollars worth of 
stock in synthetic rubber. With difficulty he contained 
his emotion until the transaction was over. Then he 
sat down for a moment and breathed deeply, with 
that sense of relaxation that the release of nervous 
tension always gives. When he had got himself to- 
gether he telephoned Luke. 

“Come over as soon as you can get off. Don’t 
wait for the lunch hour.” 

The excitement in his voice ran over the wire. It 
showed in Luke’s face when he entered Dillingham’s 
office ten minutes later. 

Dillingham took his hand. ‘‘We’ve got the money. 
It came in just this morning in a lump—twenty-five 
thousand.” 

“But we had to have fifty,” Luke objected. 

“I’m good for the rest,” said Dillingham. 

“Luke shook his head. ‘‘You told me you had put 
in all you could afford before. You must not risk any 
more.” 

“Theres not much risk now,” said Dillingham 
confidently. 

‘“There’s more now than there was. If we had not 
been able to operate, your money would never have 
been spent, but now, if we make a start and fail—.” 

“Fail?” Dillingham cried. “That’s an impossibil- 
ity. We’ve got to work, but we are going to sail into 
port. If I hadn’t steered you clear of Peyton, after 
I had got you into that collision, I should have felt 
like blowing my brains out. Of course he may get 
something out of this, but imitation stuff, properly 
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advertised as such, doesn’t command the same market.” 

“How about an improved process?” Luke re- 
marked. 

“Yes, no doubt he’ll be on to that, but you can play 
that game too. Stir in something else now and then, 
and we'll get out a new ad. in the illustrated papers.” 
Dillingham’s spirits were high. 

“You’ve certainly stood by me,” Luke said appreci- 
atively. 

“Tve stood by the ship,” he answered. “And I 
will say I had sense enough to see she was a good 
one.” 

“Tt was luck that gave me such a pilot,” said Luke. 
“Trudeau brought us together, and I’ll never forget 
that he did so. If we make any money we must let 
him in for some of it.” 

“He has let himself in. That’s the marvel of it,” 
Dillingham exclaimed. 

“It’s Trudeau’s check that has brought us through. 
I have it—twenty-five thousand five hundred.” 

“The five hundred is his,’ Luke said briefly. ‘He 
wanted to subscribe it some time ago, and I wouldn’t 
let him.” 

“I suspected it was his,” Dillingham said. ‘He 
told Upham and Jones, however, very particularly 
to say that he was acting for a lady.” 

“Told them to say that?” 

“Yes. Impressed it on them. But he wouldn’t 
give the name.” 

Luke stood very still. One hand tightened on the 
back of the chair where it rested. 

“I don’t think there can be much doubt, it’s Madame 
Valcour,”’ Dillingham remarked. 

Perhaps it was Madame Valcour. Perhaps Luke 
was mistaken. “Has she any money?” he asked. 
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“Some. I didn’t think she had quite that much, 
but the French are saving.” 

“Do you think she would be apt to risk it in such a 
wholesale way?” 

“No.” Dillingham was obliged to admit that it 
had surprised him a trifle. ‘‘But she believes in you 
and in your rubber, too. I’ve had several talks with 
her.” 

Luke payed no attention to what his partner was 
saying. ‘‘Miss Burke put that money in,” he said 
definitely. 

‘““Georgina? She hasn’t got it. Besides, her uncle 
wouldn’t let her touch it if she had. She threw away 
too much in the beginning.” _ 

“Do you suppose she consulted him?” Luke asked 
in scorn. ‘‘Not she. She has sold everything she’s 
got and handed over the money to us. That’s what 
she’s done—and I won’t have it. I tell you, I won’t 
have it!” . His voice deepened with the force of his 
determination, and he came over to Dillingham with 
a menacing look. 

Dillingham had never seen him so belligerent. 
“Don’t fight me. I haven’t done anything,” he said. 

“You accepted the money.” 

“I did. I jumped at it.” 

“Well, we are going to give it back,” Luke announced 
positively. 

“ Give it back? I guess we are not. I have as much 
to say about this business as you have.” 

“You mean to say you'll risk that girl’s sole 
support?” 

“Well, I’m risking the roof over my wife’s head.” 

Luke was silenced. What could he say? He groaned 
and turned away. 
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“We can’t do those things, Dillingham. We can’t 
venture on that sort of capital.” 

“And you think you are built for high finance?” 
Dillingham inquired. 

“No. I never thought I was. You can take any 
risk you want to, but I am going to give back that 
stock,” Luke declared again. 

“You talk like a fool. The transaction is closed. 
It didn’t even come through our hands—it came 
through a broker.” 

“I can’t accept that from her?” 

“Why should you take it to yourself? In the first 
place, we are not sure it’s Georgina’s money.” 

“I’m sure,” said Luke. 

“Well, if it is! You evidently don’t know her very 
well—she has a sense of honor that would drive her 
to almost any lengths. She’d do this for anybody if 
she thought she had done something that might injure 
their chances.” 

“She shan’t do it for me,” Luke said stubbornly. 

“How are you going to help yourself?”’ 

“There must be some way of giving that money 
back to her.” 

“There is. She'll get it back in dividends soon 
enough.” | 

“But I’m not going to let her take that risk.” 

“Why not?” Dillingham looked away from Luke, 
but his question was searching. 

There was no way to answer it, and yet the silence 
that followed it conveyed meaning. 

“You might as well realize you are helpless. There 
are worse things in life than owing success to a woman,” 
Dillingham said at length, and his voice and manner, 
usually so quick and incisive, revealed a gentleness 
in his nature that was not often seen. 
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Luke said nothing but he went over to the window 
and stood there—without seeing very much. ? 

“Don’t you believe in your rubber?” Dillingh 
asked. 

“You know I do.” 

“Then just consider this as a chance you are giving 
her to make money.” 

‘*She’s the one who’s giving.” 

“Well, can’t you stand that? One of these days 
the two of you will be pretty well fixed.” 

Luke turned on him fiercely. ‘‘Don’t put our names 
together,” he said, and he seized his hat and walked 
out of the office. 

Dillingham looked after him and sat at his desk for 
a while, whistling beneath his breath as he often did 
in interested thought. At last he wheeled his chair 
around. ‘Better off without him for the present. 
Just as lief deal with a lunatic,’ he said to him- 
self. l 

He couldn’t help wondering what would be the out- 
come of Luke’s affairs, however. 

“If she has risked her money to help him, and he 
goes stark mad at the thought of her doing it, why 
shouldn’t a well-wisher put their names together?” 
he inquired. Lizzie Wilson was a young woman of 
whose existence he was unaware. Sentiment appealed 
to him. He always read a novel or two in his vacation. 
He could even sit through the long embraces of the 
movie screen, but he had too much to do just then to 
let his thoughts wander. He supposed Luke would 
turn up again sometime, but until then his would be 
the sole intellect behind synthetic rubber, and he pro- 
ceeded to get to work. 

Luke did not go straight back to the bank. He went 
instead to the office where Monsieur Trudeau worked. 
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It was a realtor’s office, and Trudeau kept certain 
accounts in a far corner. He saw Luke come in with 
joy. He got up from his desk and went forward to 
meet him. 

“Come out with me. We can’t talk in here,” Luke 
said peremptorily. 

They could not have had very much privacy there, 
to be sure. Monsieur Trudeau glanced at his em- 
ployer uncertainly. 

“I will return in a moment,” he said, and followed 
Luke to the hall, into the little alcove on the other 
side of the elevator. 

“Where did that money come from?” Luke de- 
manded. It was not a graceful speech, but he was 
too intent upon his purpose to think about framing 
his question agreeably. 

Monsieur Trudeau smiled. He was well pleased 
with the effect he had produced. “It is my own 
little investment,” he said, “my five hundred dollars 
of which I have remarked to you. I have great con- 
fidence in you, my friend.” 

“I appreciate it,” said Luke. ‘‘But the other, the 
twenty-five thousand? Whose is it?” 

“Ah, that I am not privilege to say.” Monsieur 
Trudeau was enjoying the situation to the full. 

“You told Upham and Jones you were investing for 
a lady,” Luke asserted. 

“Yes. A lady who prefer to withhold her name.” 

“Well, I’ve come to find out who it is. I’ve got to 
know,” said Luke. 

“You cannot find it from me. I cannot make a 
breach of confidence with a lady.” 

“No, I don’t suppose you can,” Luke admitted. 
“There’s only one thing I want you to tell me. It was 
not Madame Valcour, was it?” 
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“Madame? Oh, no. Madame is very cautious in 
a matter pertaining to finance.” 

“And this lady isn’t? Much obliged,” Luke said. 
“I just wanted to be sure.” 

“But you know her name?” Trudeau exclaimed 
in mock surprise. He wanted to get the full flavor of 
the interview. It must not end too soon. 

“Yes, I know it,” said Luke. 

“She is of dark hair—the kind you do not admire.” 

Luke threw him a glance that warned Monsieur 
Trudeau he would do well to go no further. The time 
for pleasantries had not yet arrived. Perhaps Georgina 
was right—he was to marry the Mademoiselle Wilson. 

“Much obliged. That’s all I wanted,” Luke said 
briefly, and as the elevator came by just then he 
stepped into it and disappeared. 

Monsieur Trudeau caught the last glimpse of his 
descending hat, and then went back to his desk. He 
was greatly concerned for his friends. He had done 
all he could in telling the broker to give his name and 
say he was buying for a lady. That was no violation 
of his promise to Georgina. He had felt that Luke 
ought to know what she had done. That would help 
to bring events to a happy conclusion, he felt sure. 
Now, however, since he had looked at Luke’s face, 
he was not so sure. He was almost sorry he had put 
in his five hundred dollars; the romantic interest he 
_ felt in rubber at the time had carried him too far. It 
was a speculation—no doubt about that. Just yes- 
terday he had advised Mademoiselle strongly against 
it, and now, this morning, he had taken so rash a step. 

He should have asked Hampton of the chances of 
success, but matters of business had gone entirely out 
of his head. 

It would have done no good to ask Luke how rubber 
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was going. He was thinking of Georgina, and asking 
himself why she had bought that stock. Was it be- 
cause of remorse—or because of something else? At 
the corner he remembered his duties at the bank, 
and he went back to them. His body turned in that 
direction, but his mind was elsewhere. So far away 
was he in thought that he did not see Lizzie as he 
passed her. 

Lizzie was going out to an early lunch, and she was 
not alone. The boy in the office who liked her was 
going out with her. She could not believe her eyes 
when she saw Luke. She had met him very seldom 
in the street, but there could not have been a better 
time to meet him than this. She didn’t mind his 
seeing that boy with her. Maybe it would let him 
know that other people could find things to laugh 
and joke with her about. She came toward Luke with 
a large expectant smile, but he did not see her, though 
he was looking straight before him. The smile stiffened 
on her face, then it disappeared altogether. 

The boy at her side did not know Luke. He was 
quite unaware that anything had happened, but Lizzie 
had grown so silent that he said, ‘“‘What’s the matter? 
What’s your grouch?” 

‘‘Nothin’,” she answered. “Only I’ve got a sort 
of headache. I’ll stop right here at the soda fountain 
and get somethin’ for it. You go on.” 

“Say now, you promised to come out and eat with 
me this morning.” 

“I couldn’t eat,” said Lizzie. ‘‘1’ll come to-morrow.” 

“Remember, then, it’s a go. No foolin’ to-morrow,” 
he called. 

Lizzie did not go up to the soda fountain. She sat 
down on one of the chairs back by the wall. She 
wanted to think. Luke had not seen her, that was 
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true. But why hadn’t he seen her? Why should he 
so often be thinking of something else when she was 
near? Slowly a dull sort of anger stole into her heart. 
If ever a girl had cared about a fellow, she cared 
about Luke. It seemed to her she had stood every- 
thing from him, and this was all she got out of it— 
he passed right by her, looked at her and didn’t see 
her. He wasn’t thinking about her, that was all—he 
never did think about her. If that fellow she was with 
had known who Luke was she would be so mortified 
she couldn’t go into that office again. She looked 
down sadly at her ring. It was a beautiful ring, but 
it didn’t mean anything. She twisted it around and 
around on her finger. 

Luke was not prepared for what she did that night. 
He had just come home and he was in his little hall 
room, about a half hour before supper, when she knocked 
at his door. 

“Come in,” he called. 

She knocked again. 

He threw the door open. The hall was dark, but 
the light behind him fell full upon her face. “Lizzie!” 
he exclaimed in surprise. 

She was silent. There was a look of dejection about 
her whole figure. 

“Is anything the matter?” he asked quickly. 

She did not answer his question. “I want to speak 
to you before you go out. I’m not goin’ down to 
supper,” she said. 

Luke took a grip on the side of the doorcasing. 
Somehow he knew in a flash what was coming. 

“I want to break off with you,” Lizzie said. There 
was no use beating about the bush. Besides, she 
didn’t know how to say it any other way. 

There was a brief pause. 
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“Have I done anything, Lizzie?” he asked then. 

“Not anything more than usual.” What was the 
use of telling him he had not seen her in the street? 

There was a certain dignity about Lizzie as she stood 
there. Luke was abashed before her. If only he might 
sink through the floor! He could wish to continue 
his course to the coal bin beneath the house. 

Lizzie’s difficulty was that the anger she had felt 
against him was leaving her in his presence. She loved 
him so much—but she knew they could not go on. 

“It’s just that you don’t care about me. I been 
knowin’ it for some time, I guess.” 

“Oh, Lizzie, but I’m very fond of you,” he said, 
for as he looked at her he knew that he did have a 
sort of affection for her. He would have it always, 
too—if nothing else were required of him. 

She shook her head. “I know you’d be as kind as 
you knew how, but you never see things—you don’t 
care.” 

“Yes, I know you’ve—you’ve had a lot to put up 
with from me,” he said. 

“I guess I brought it on myself,” she told him. “TI 
was so anxious to think you really did care about me 
that that n ght on the balcony—.”’ 

“Oh, Lizzie, please don’t talk about it.” 

The humility and remorse in his voice went straight 
to her heart. “Don’t feel bad, Luke. You can’t 
help it,” she said in that comforting tone so lovable 
and so feminine. 

“TIl always feel bad. I’ll never feel anything 
else.” 

“Oh, yes, you will. You'll forget all about me.” 

“Never, Lizzie.” 

“ Well, I don’t guess you will, either. You ain’t that 
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kind,” she agreed. “That’s all, Luke—except this.” 
She handed him her ring. 

He stepped back. “Oh, no! No, I won’t take it.” 

“But you must.” 

“I want you to keep it so you can remember how 
good you’ve been to me.”’ 

She sighed. “I’m not goin’ to forget you, Luke.” 

“Well, keep that anyway,” he begged. 

She hesitated and looked down at the ring. ‘‘That’s 
not customary, though, is it?” 

“I don’t care what’s customary. Do you?” 

“I don’t like to do anything that’s funny,” she 
said. 

“It’s not funny to give a little present to some- 
body you are fond of,” Luke argued. 

She thought a moment after that. 

“You keep it, Lizzie. That’s a dear girl.” 

“I couldn’t wear it on the same finger,” she ob- 
jected. 

“Put it on another one, then, if you want to.” 

“Yes, I guess I could,” she said slowly. ‘‘And you 
are sure you don’t want it back?” 

“Why, what could I do with it?” 

She looked down. “You might give it to another 
girl sometime.” 

He took her hand. “Lizzie, I should never give 
your ring to any other woman. If you insist on giving 
it back to me, I’ll throw it in the river.” 

“Oh, Luke!” 

“Then you'll keep it. Won’t you?” 

“Yes, I’ll have to, I guess.” 

“Thank you, Lizzie,” he said, and he squeezed the 
hand that he held, with affection. 

When she had gone and he had turned back into his 
little room and shut the door again, he stood with 
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his head bowed in thought. He was free, but he was 
not happy at being so, as he had felt that he would be. 
He was full of contrition and remorse. But he was 
free, free! The realization of what that meant began 
to come in upon him. He drew a long breath, and 
lifted his head. 

He had intended to see Georgina that night, but 
somehow he felt that he could not go to her now. He 
could not dash straight from Lizzie to her—that would 
seem an almost indecent haste. He could not explain 
it to himself, but he felt that he ought not to go. 
What should he do? He didn’t want any supper. 
He sat meditating for a long time, and then he thought 
he would go out—he couldn’t sit in his little room all 
the evening. He would walk, and perhaps he would 
wind up at his laboratory. Certainly he was not 
going to see Georgina. 

Supper was over when he went downstairs and the 
boarders were in the parlor again. His mother heard 
him as he was slipping out and she hurried after him 
to the door. 

“Why didn’t you come down and eat your supper?” 

“Wasn’t hungry.” 

“That’s what Lizzie said too—she wasn’t hungry.” 

Luke stopped. ‘‘Come outside a minute, Mother,” 
he said. | 

Mrs. Regan glanced at his averted face and she fol- 
lowed him out upon the stoop. ‘‘What have you been 
doin’, Lukey?”’ 

‘T don’t know exactly. I’m pretty well ashamed 
of myself, but Lizzie has broken our engagement.” 

‘You don’t say so. You must have been pretty 
mean to her to make her do it.” 

Mrs. Regan couldn’t help being glad for her son, 
but she felt that he needed reproof also. 
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“Mother, I declare I never tried to make her. I 
didn’t think of doing it that way.” 

“But you did think of doing it,” Mrs. Regan said. 

“Sometimes I thought I ought to go and tell her 
just how things were, but I didn’t, honestly.” 

“Poor Lizzie! Poor child!” Mrs. Regan exclaimed, 
and she put her hand on Luke’s shoulder and pushed 
him. “Goon! Get away from me,” she said. 

“Mother, don’t you think she'll get over it pretty 
soon?” he asked. 

‘“There’s nothin’ else for her to do but to get over 
it. Only a simpleton like you would have got 
yourself engaged in the first place.” 

“I didn’t see how I could help it very well. But 
I’m desperately unhappy about it,” he said. 

‘““There’s no use bein’ unhappy about what you 
can’t help. Besides,” she lowered her voice, ‘‘there’s 
a feller awfully taken with Lizzie.” 

“Where? Who?” Luke turned quickly. 

“It’s a young man in her office.” 

“Oh.” The news was startling to Luke, but as it sank 
into his mind it gave him hope. “Does she care any- 
thing about him?” 

“I guess you can answer that better than I can,” 
Mrs. Regan said. 

“Well, there’s no reason why she shouldn’t. Is 
there? ” 

“Not that I know of, and she seems to like him 
pretty well.” 

“That would be an excellent thing,” said Luke. 

“It’s too excellent. You don’t deserve to have it 
happen. Go on!” she said again. The stupidity 
possible to an able man seemed to her beyond con- 
ception. Luke had behaved honorably about Lizzie, 
she was sure, but it was too bad to have the poor girl 
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so miserable just because he had blundered around as 
she was sure he must have done. She was fond of 
Lizzie. ‘‘We would have got on fine, now that Maggie 
is goin’ to get married,” she thought. There was no 
telling what sort of woman would get Luke in the 
end. “I hope it’ll be somebody I can feel like a 
mother to, because he’s a lovin’ son. It’s more apt 
to be some sort of a highly educated person, though,” 
she decided. “Still, he’s the one got to live with 
her, and he’s got a right to his choice.” Mrs. Regan 
guessed she could get on with almost anybody—but 
she sighed. “If he could have liked Lizzie it would 
have been real nice.” 

Luke had turned the corner under the electric light 
and was out of sight. He was very restless. His 
mind was seething; he could not think—so much had 
happened in so short a time. One thing, however, 
he was determined upon, he was not going to see 
Georgina—not that night. But ob, if only he could 
see her! If Lizzie had an admirer in the office—. But 
no, he knew it was not the same thing, he had made 
up his mind. There was nowhere to go, so he went 
to his laboratory. 

Madame Valcour was having music. He heard a 
violin as he went up the front steps. As he passed 
the door of Madame’s small salon the players had 
just stopped and he heard a voice—Georgina’s voice. 
“Those are wonderful harmonies, Signor.” 

Luke gazed in. She was there—in a white dress, 
with a touch of orange somewhere about it. He turned 
and walked into the music room, scarcely aware that 
he had swerved from his purpose. 

Georgina gave him her hand, but she did not meet 
his eyes. The greeting of Monsieur Trudeau, however, 
was effusive. Madame’s smile as she welcomed him 
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was discreet, yet she regarded him with attention. He 
felt that she knew about the investment. 

“TI took the liberty of coming, Madame.” He knew 
he ought not to have gone in there without an 
invitation. 

“I am glad you have come,” she said in that low 
voice of hers, with the delicate enunciation. 

“Just in time,” Monsieur Trudeau exclaimed. He 
was serving the punch. 

“Madame, mademoiselle, Messieurs, we drink to 
the health of the rubber king!” 

It was a little premature and extreme of course, 
but it came from a kindly intention. Luke was em- 
barrassed, yet he managed to say something by way 
of acknowledgment. He looked at Georgina, who 
did not dare look at him. 

When they started playing again he went over to 
her side. ‘‘I want you to see that rubber,” he said. 

ec Yes? 29 

“I want you to go up into my laboratory.” 

“I don’t think I could go right now.” 

Bring Monsieur Trudeau with you if you must.” 
He rose and stood waiting for her to act. 

She let him stand there until the music was over 
again. ‘Then she went to Madame and said Mr. 
Hampton was going to show Monsieur Trudeau and 
herself an experiment. 

“Most instructive. It is an opportunity,” Madame 
replied. She called Monsieur Trudeau back to her as 
he went out of the room. 

“ Philippe, if Ali Baba is on the shed you must bring 
him down at once.” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

“And, Philippe, if he is not on the shed, descend 


immediately and search for him.” 
r 
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“I understand, Madame.” 

The brief remarks were in a tone too low for general 
edification. 

Monsieur Trudeau was aware of the part he was 
expected to play. Ali Baba was not on the shed. He 
would get him at once; Mademoiselle should see the 
attic adorned by its feline frequenter. | 

Ali Baba was in the garden. It was not necessary 
that Monsieur Trudeau should find him, but certainly 
he, as chaperon, must not return to the music room 
at once, and alone. He lighted a cigar and strolled 
up the path. Before very long Ali Baba had bounded 
from beneath a rose bush and rubbed against his feet. 
Again and again he came back, each time escaping 
Monsieur Trudeau’s grasp. At last he allowed him- 
self to be caught. He was tired of running about and 
he purred softly in his friend’s arms. Moniseur Tru- 
deau sat on the bench beneath the oak tree where he 
had sat one morning not so very long ago with Georgina. 
It was a warm clear night. Suddenly the Italian 
violinist in the salon began to play—Schubert. 

“Through the leaves the night wind moving, 
Murmurs low and sweet.” 
Above, from the attic window a band of light ran 
out across the garden. 
| “To thy chamber window roving, 
Love hath led my feet.” 

Did Luke and Georgina hear those wonderful strains? 
Monsieur Trudeau’s very soul seemed to follow the 
swell of the violin notes as he sat beneath the oak 
tree, stroking Ali Baba and smoking a very excellent 
cigar. Ah, Youth! Ah, Love! Up in that attic, 
both were there. | 

Luke said nothing to Georgina until Monsieur Tru- 
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deau had left them alone. Then he leaned against 
the table and faced her. 

“Tell me why you invested that money,” he said. 

She looked up at him quickly. “What money?” 

“Don’t think you can deceive me about it. I knew 
whose it was the moment Dillingham told me it had 
been subscribed.” 

She saw there was no use in denial. “It was about 
the least I could do. Wasn’t it?” she asked. 

“Meaning that you would do that much for any- 
body?” 

“I certainly ought to do it, after having made a mess 
of things for them.” 

“But would you?” 

“It’s hard to answer questions founded on con- 
tingencies.” 

“Unless you do answer this one and answer it the 
way I want you to, do you know what I’m going to 
do? I’m going to sell my interest in rubber as soon 
as we begin to operate.” 

ec Sell!” 

“Yes. Unless the thing you did was because you 
love me, and for no other possible reason under the 
sun.” 

She was silent at that, tremblingly silent—though 
Luke did not know. 

“You believe me, don’t you?” he asked. 

“But why should you be so foolish? Other people 
can invest without precipitating such an action on 
your part. Why can’t I?” 

“Because I shouldn’t mind owing everything to 
you, if you care for me, but I’ll owe nothing, if you 
don’t.” He did not take his eyes off of her. She 
looked up at him, and then she looked down. 

“J don’t think you’d better sell,” she said softly. 
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“Oh, my beloved!” Luke cried, and he stooped and 
caught her up to him in his arms. 

“Why did you make me tell you? I’ve tried so 
hard to remember that you were not free,” she said 
to him at length. 

“But I am free.” 

“You mean——? Oh, Luke, you didn’t have to tell 
her, did you?” ~ 

He shook his head. “It wasn’t quite that bad, but 
I’m not going in for the ladies after this,” he said. 

“I shan’t mind.” She smiled into his eyes. 

“Listen! It’s Schubert,” she said suddenly. 

The violin strains came up the attic stairs. Luke 
did not know the beautiful words, but Georgina did. 

“To thy chamber window roving, 
Love hath led my feet.” 

It was wonderful music. 

He leaned toward her and held her gaze with his. 

“I didn’t know I loved you so much,” she said, and 
she put both arms around his neck. Georgina seldom 
did things by halves. 
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